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PREFACE 

The Mennonite Brethren, representing a small segment of 
the Christian world, have been strongly involved in mis- 
sionary outreach throughout their 124 year history. Around 
the world, Mennonite Brethren now number over 130,000 
members in fifteen countries. The North American segment, 
the largest missionary base, represents more than 40,000; the 
Russian membership is an estimated 25,000, while the im- 
migrant membership in South America numbers several thou- 
sand. The remaining 60,000 are the fruit of missionary 
endeavor around the world. The current annual Board of Mis- 
sions and Services budget, representing the North American 
outreach to other continents is between five and six million 
dollars. 

This volume, the third in a missions series, is designed to 
update the story of Mennonite Brethren missions and church 
growth. The first, “The Mennonite Brethren Mission in Latin 
America’’ by J.J. Toews, appeared in 1975. The second, “The 
Mennonite Brethren Church in Zaire” by J.B. Toews, followed 
in 1978. This volume, by G.W. Peters, is designed to outline 
the philosophy and principles of missions followed by the 
Mennonite Brethren Church. 

The author of this volume, Dr. G.W. Peters, is a well- 
known specialist in missions. He has served on the Mennonite 
Brethren Board of Missions and Services for many years; he 
was Professor of Missions at Dallas Theological Seminary; now 
retired, he serves as consultant and speaker on missions to 
many groups around the world. He is the author of a number 
of books on missions. We are grateful that Dr. Peters con- 
sented to write this volume, recognizing that his experience 
and expertise add valuable insights into the study of the 
philosophy and principles of missions. 

We acknowledge with thanks the editorial help of Phyllis 
Martens and Don Ratzlaff in preparing the manuscript for 
publication. We also want to thank Herbert Giesbrecht, 
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librarian at the Mennonite Brethren Bible College, Winnipeg, 
for preparing the index. 

The publishers of this volume trust that it will provide in- 
formation and inspiration, thereby maintaining the interest of 
Christians, Mennonite Brethren in particular, in sharing the 
gospel of Jesus Christ to the farthest reaches of the world. 

Helmut T. Huebert, Chairman 
The Board of Christian Literature 
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INTRODUCTION 


“Where there is no vision, the people perish.” 

The history of a people is in a large measure the history of 
their vision. In this volume Dr. Peters traces for us the vision 
which, more than any other, bound the Mennonite Brethren 
and Krimmer Mennonite Brethren churches into a single con- 
ference. To be sure, matters of theology, church polity, educa- 
tion and publications have united the churches in concerted ac- 
tion, but none of these has so encapsulated the vision and the 
energies of the Mennonite Brethren as has mission. 

But visions are elusive things. At times they are expressed 
in the insights a leader has about the times, and the dream that 
person has for his or her people. At times they are found in the 
deep sense of the call of God that motivates individuals to 
leave home and land for almost certain death for the sake of 
the gospel. And at times visions are the fundamental com- 
mitments of a church or conference that motivate it to action 
and guide its decisions. It is not always easy to resolve the ten- 
sions that arise when these visions conflict — when people 
disagree over the fundamental convictions that motivate their 
lives. 

It is not enough to have a vision, for visions, like spirits, 
must be discerned. Not all are of God. As Dr. Peters points 
out, the Mennonite Brethren have been well aware of this and 
have used the Scriptures as understood within the consensus 
of committed believers as the measure to test all visions. This 
has kept them from deviating far from the task to which Christ 
has called them, and from many of the fads that have swept 
missions in the past. There may have been disagreements on 
specific strategies and actions, but not on the foundation of 
missions. 
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Moreover, a vision can be lost. Institutionalization 
threatens to lower our sight from the goals beyond to the task 
at hand, from ministering to the world to maintaining the 
organization itself. It is all too easy to lose sight of lost and 
needy people in the midst of all the activities carried out in the 
name of mission. And a vision can be lost in the swirl of life as 
other visions call for our attention. For a vision to lead a peo- 
ple, it must be kept in focus and it must be constantly renewed. 

Histories are not events, but the interpretation of events. 
Dr. Peters seeks to give us the broader meaning of the Men- 
nonite Brethren mission movement as one chapter in God’s 
redemptive history. Not everyone will agree with parts of his 
interpretation, but they must take it seriously. 

The purpose of such a history is not only to warm our 
hearts, but also to give us a perspective by which we can 
evaluate the present with its problems and principles to guide 
our decisions. This demands that we take a critical look at 
history, not to distract from those who have gone before, but 
to learn from their experiences so that we may avoid the pit- 
falls of the past. We need to remember that people work within 
the context of their times and cultures, but this should not 
keep us from critically evaluating their methods and actions. 

This volume is written primarily as a textbook for use in 
courses in missions, but its comprehensive survey of the Men- 
nonite Brethren and Krimmer Mennonite Brethren mission 
scenes in North America makes it a valuable resource for those 
interested in the history of these churches and those seeking to 
develop missiological principles and strategies for our day. 


— Paul G. Hiebert 
General Editor 
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AUTHOR’S INTRODUCTION 


You are about to read the exciting and challenging story of 
the beginnings of a mission to the world. Be prepared to think 
of a sweep of 120 years (1860 to 1980), during which a relative- 
ly small group of churches sought to reach around the globe 
with the gospel of Jesus Christ. This book is concerned 
primarily with the foundation, the beginnings, of this endeavor 
of the Mennonite Brethren Conference, first in Russia, but 
primarily as a sending agency in North America. 

Examining the historical records has convinced this 
author that the missionary motivation of the brotherhood was 
intense, their goal usually specific, their priorities largely 
scriptural, and their will to sacrifice genuine and strong. The 
brotherhood has endeavored to serve the Lord, take the Great 
Commission seriously and in the unity of the Spirit play 
sincerely its role in world missions. 

The early brethren had few precedents to follow, but they 
were quick to learn. In some ways they displayed a creative 
genius, setting patterns for others to follow. As a whole they 
have few things for which to apologize. This should not be in- 
terpreted to mean that the work they left behind is perfect: 
flaws are evident, as they are in every human endeavor. The 
author has from time to time pointed out what he believes to 
be mistakes, not to be critical in a negative sense, but to clear 
the way for more constructive patterns. No evaluation is in- 
tended to embarrass the brotherhood, the board, or any in- 
dividual. 

The present volume is not a complete report of the foreign 
ministries of the Mennonite Brethren. A more detailed story, 
especially of the later years, which are touched on only briefly 
here, can be found in other volumes (see bibliography). Here we 
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are concerned with the development of mission within the 
structure of the brotherhood; the awakening and nurture of 
mission interest; the theology, philosophy, organization, 
legislation, administration, and expansion of the foreign mis- 
sionary enterprise. 

Three areas of research presented special difficulties. First 
was obtaining reliable sources for the years 1860 to 1935. 
Much of the material on the work of the Mennonite Brethren 
Church of Russia, for example, had to be collected from widely 
scattered sources, much of it coming from people’s memories 
and personal notes and letters. The most comprehensive 
sources were the files of the Baptist Missionary Union in New 
York; P.M. Friesen’s book Alt-Evangelische Mennonitische 
Bruederschaft in Russland; interviews with John G. Wiens and 
Kornelius Unruh, both missionaries to India, and with elder 
Gerhard Regier, the last secretary-treasurer of the Committee 
for Foreign Missions in Russia. 

The early records of foreign missions outreach from North 
America were also not easily obtained. The original official 
sources and files of the board up to 1935 were destroyed by 
fire. It was difficult to “patch together” the development of 
mission from conference records, reports in the Zionsbote, per- 
sonal correspondence, interviews and diaries. Even when 
available, many official minutes are skimpy and sketchy. Of- 
fice documents, reports of personal dialogue with statements, 
commitments, implications and intentions, do not cast much 
additional light. May justice have been done to history and to 
the brotherhood. 

A second complicating factor is that several significant 
developments are too recent to be reliably recorded or 
evaluated. They can be set down as events, but not as history. 
The fact that several of the former secretaries are serving in 
the brotherhood has been helpful; their personal word has 
helped to clarify many of the obscure sections and brief notes 
in board minutes, or the more drastic actions of the board. 
They interpreted much official correspondence and gave mean- 
ing to records and statements. This procedure, however, put 
the author in the strange position of accepting personal 
recollections and interpretations of meaning and intention to 
augment the bare records, which in themselves often had little 
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significance. Intention and implication are not always self- 
evident in brotherhood correspondence, and private dialogue 
may be reported only in vague notes. Such a situation is com- 
mon in a brotherhood experience, however, and must not be 
misread. All related personnel have been very open, helpful, 
cordial and cooperative. Many thanks to them! 

A third complication is the author’s personal relationship 
to the board. Correspondence with N.N. Hiebert (secretary of 
the board) dates back to 1930. For the same years much 
valuable historical information was obtained through inter- 
views with the secretary and the chairman of the board. Per- 
sonal friendship and correspondence was continued with later 
secretaries, H.W. Lohrenz, A.E. Janzen, and J.B. Toews. 
Private studies and research under the tutelage of H.W. 
Lohrenz further aided my understanding of the early history 
and development of Mennonite Brethren missions. 

Because of my prolonged and deep involvement in the mis- 
sion enterprise, it is difficult to become dissociated from per- 
sonal experiences and observations and to write only as a 
researcher. Much of this book will read and sound like the 
voice of an insider. Such a position has the advantage of know- 
ing how a thing was meant and not only how it was said or 
written. The disadvantage is that both the presentation and 
evaluation of data may be less objective than an historical work 
ought to be. Words like “seemed,” “impressed,” “opinion,” 
are frequently injected to compensate. 

Writing this book, hazardous and difficult as it may have 
been, has strengthened my bond with and appreciation for the 
brotherhood. The prospects for Mennonite Brethren foreign 
mission enterprise remain positive. The will and resources for 
ongoing, even adventurous, missions seem to be present in the 
congregations. It will require vision, ingenuity and aggressive- 
ness on the part of the board to capture and put to work what 
is present in the constituency. 

Missions is a demanding enterprise. It is not static, an 
establishment that seeks to maintain itself, but a living in- 
stitution with a steady purpose, an unchanging message, an 
expanding horizon. It does, however, require continuous ad- 
justments in a dynamic society in order to keep up with ever- 
changing demands and new situations. — G.W. Peters 
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1 

INFLUENCES TOWARD MISSIONS 


When the Mennonite Brethren Church observed its 
centennial in 1960, it could look back over more than a century 
of existence as a separate conference in the midst of the larger 
Mennonite brotherhood. 1 

Secession: The Mennonite Brethren Church in Russia 

The Mennonite Brethren Church emerged out of a wide- 
spread evangelical, pietistic awakening in the separatist 
German-Lutheran and the Dutch-Prussian Mennonitel settle- 
ments in South Russia. 2 The Mennonites had settled in the 
Ukraine at the close of the 18th and first half of the 19th cen- 
turies in two large, closed colonies. These settlements were 
Chortitza colony, with the village of Chortitza as the center, 
and the Molotschna colony, with Halbstadt as the administra- 
tive and cultural center. From these two mother colonies addi- 
tional settlements resulted: by World War 1, fifty settlements 
consisting of 400 villages and estates had sprung up, stretch- 
ing all the way from the Black Sea in the south to the huge 
steppes of Siberia. 3 

The Mennonites had settled in the Ukraine upon the in- 
vitation of the Russian government. They were given attrac- 
tive economic advantages, colony self-administration, educa- 
tional and religious freedom, and exemption from military 
responsibilities. 4 They were forbidden, however, to propagate 
their faith among non-Mennonite peoples, particularly the 
Russian populace; to make converts; to receive non-Mennonite 
converts into their churches; or to establish Mennonite 
churches among the Russian people. 5 No individual not born to 
a Mennonite family was permitted to become a Mennonite or 
join a Mennonite church. 6 
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Such restrictions on the part of the government must not 
be interpreted as anti-Christian in attitude, neither was this 
merely a legal matter. It was the expression of a religious con- 
cern by the Tsar, for he was the head of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, the protector and benefactor of the faith. The Russian 
people were his spiritual children, and the Tsar’s oath demand- 
ed their religious care and protection. 7 

The Russian government’s invitation to the Mennonites in 
western Europe, particularly those in Prussia, was an appeal- 
ing offer of unrestricted prosperity and restricted religious 
propaganda. Settlement in Russia, therefore, led to economic 
and cultural expansion, and at the same time to a deepening of 
religious self-containment which in large segments of the Men- 
nonite community deteriorated into religious stagnation and 
eventual spiritual decay. Only a minority were able to linger 
longer than others and survive spiritual and moral disintegra- 
tion. Into this situation the Lord graciously sent the awaken- 
ing out of which grew the Mennonite Brethren Church. 8 

Frustrated by spiritual conditions in the churches, eight- 
een brethren met on January 6, 1860, in the village of 
Elisabethtal in the Molotschna colony, to draw up a lengthy 
statement of concern. For all practical purposes this became a 
document of secession. 9 

The action was taken in a revival atmosphere of a 
somewhat puritanical, Methodist tinge. Meant to enlighten 
and sharpen the conscience and to heighten the sense of sin, 
the document is colored by moralism, if not legalism, in its 
demands for moral reform and discipline in the churches. Prin- 
cipally, the brethren protested against the silence of the 
church leadership over prevailing demoralizing religious, 
social and economic conditions in the Mennonite colonies. An 
entangling religio-politico-economic church-colony system had 
grown up, 10 which demoralized the constituency, paralyzed the 
church leadership, and threatened to choke all spiritual life and 
fellowship in the community. The lengthy secession document 
spells out the moral ills of the communities as these brethren 
saw them, and the grievance of the signators. It also refers to 
what seemed to the men to be remedies for the situation. 11 

The seceding brethren felt strongly that their undertaking 
was a most strenuous attempt to recapture and reestablish the 
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original Anabaptist-Mennonite Church, as the secession docu- 
ment convincingly indicates. They believed that this church 
had been built upon New Testament foundations and 
represented the precepts and patterns of our Lord and his 
apostles. (They seem to have been little aware of the strong 
Herrnhuter and Wiierttemburg pietistic influences upon their 
attitudes and actions.) 

This group, called the Mennonite Brethren to distinguish 
it from other Mennonite groups, became the seedbed for a mis- 
sions enterprise that soon germinated, then grew and flourish- 
ed with surprising vigor. In a sense both church and mission 
began on that historic day in 1860. Yet the matter is not that 
simple. 

Dynamic movements are always complex. They are not 
easy to explain, for they involve the workings of dynamic 
forces within an historic background. No single cause will ac- 
count for a movement such as missions in the Mennonite 
Brethren Church. While the Word of God, specifically the life 
and command of Christ, were basic to the interest in missions, 
the Holy Spirit used various historical, spiritual and cultural 
factors to ignite the fuel of Word and biblical heritage into a 
brightly burning flame. 

Before detailing the sprouting of missions interest among 
the Mennonite Brethren, let us look at some general evangeli- 
cal movements in Russia, especially as they fanned out from 
Germany. 

German evangelical movements into Russia 

It must not be supposed that the Mennonite colonists in 
Russia were totally unaware of the concept of missions. Their 
missionary heritage had never completely receded. Their 
literature reminded them of the things their spiritual fathers 
had accomplished in evangelism. Furthermore, to suppose that 
they were totally ignorant of the rapidly spreading Baptist 
movement in Germany is to attribute to them a backwardness 
below their dignity and position in society. After all, the Bap- 
tists were spreading in Germany in the 1830s, 1840s, 1850s 
and on like a prairie fire, stirring no small public controversy 
with the official church. 12 

Clearly, the Mennonites were also not unaware of the 
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spiritual stirrings created by such Roman Catholic 
evangelicals of the early 19th century in Bavaria as Johann 
Michael Sailer, Martin Boos, and particularly Johannes 
Evangelista Gossner and Ignaz Lindl. The latter two went to 
Russia, Lindl in 1819 and Gossner in 1820, and transplanted 
the revival to St. Petersburg (Leningrad) and somewhat later 
to Odessa. 13 

In St. Petersburg Dr. Paterson, a Scottish representative 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, had succeeded in 
organizing a Bible Society which the Russian Tsar himself 
joined. The society also had members from the hierarchy of the 
Russian Orthodox Church. The objective of the society was to 
translate the Bible from the ancient Slavic language into Rus- 
sian and to make a Bible available to every family in Russia. 
The Tsar donated 10,000 rubles to the project and presented 
the society with buildings in St. Petersburg and Moscow. 14 

The society, which had been unofficially known as the St. 
Petersburg Society, became in 1813 the Bible Society of 
Russia. The actual translation of the Scriptures proceeded 
rapidly. The Gospels were published in 1819, the New Testa- 
ment in 1823, and the Old Testament up to the book of Ruth in 
1825. Thus a good beginning was made. 15 All seemed well and 
progress was good. But the hour for Russia seemingly had not 
yet come, or else the enemy of truth found occasion to block 
progress: for a sudden reaction set in. 

The real cause for the reaction was ultra-conservatism, 
always hostile to innovation. The immediate occasion for the 
reaction was the rapid spread of a distorted doctrine of the 
soon return of the Lord to set up his millennial kingdom, as 
taught by some Pietists, propagated widely by evangelists and 
evangelicals, and almost hysterically embraced by many Ger- 
man pietistic colonists in Russia. As a result Lindl was com- 
pelled to leave Russia in 1823 and Gossner in 1824; though 
evangelist Werner, a warmhearted and enthusiastic German 
Pietist, was permitted to carry on the work of Lindl in Odessa 
for many years. 16 Disbanded in 1826 under the pretext that 
sufficient Bibles had been made available to the people, the 
Bible Society of Russia was granted a limited function under 
the name Evangelical Bible Society. 17 

There existed other missions activities among certain 
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ethnic populations. In 1806 some Scottish missionaries had 
received permission to propagate the gospel among the Jewish 
people in Russia. The first missionaries settled in Odessa and 
from there initiated a ministry among the Jews in a number of 
places. 18 Missionaries of the Basel Missionsgesellschaft (Basel 
Missionary Society), which had been organized in 1815, 
entered Russia in 1818 via Odessa. With the permission of the 
government, granted in 1821, they fanned out over large areas 
of South Russia to evangelize the numerous non-Russian, 
Muslim and pagan peoples in the vast empire to the south. The 
first mission field of the Basel Missionary Society was mainly 
in the Caucasian area. Such men as Saltet and Benzner (1820) 
and Zaremba (1821) — a Russian nobleman who had been con- 
verted in Germany, greatly influenced by the writings of Jung- 
Stilling, and trained in Basel and Dittrich — were dispatched 
to serve as missionaries. Somewhat later Heinrich Benz, 
Friedrich Hohenacker and Jakob Lang appeared and began a 
considerable work in evangelism and institutions. 19 

The reaction of the mid-1820s soon caught up with the 
Basel mission. By 1835 the privilege which had been secured 
by Zaremba in 1821 was withdrawn, and mission activities 
were limited to German settlers. 20 

These ministries, though curtailed, left some blessed foot- 
prints among the people of Russia. The New Testament had 
been translated and could now be read by the common people if 
they were fortunate enough to secure a copy of it. The Stun- 
dismus (informal home Bible study group) was introduced by 
Gossner, the Roman Catholic evangelist, in St. Petersburg and 
almost simultaneously by Lindl in Odessa and Bessarabia 
among the many German colonists. 21 From here they spread 
into numerous localities, so that eventually this became one of 
the most effective methods of evangelism in Russia. The roots 
of the Bibelstunden (Bible studies) in the Mennonite Brethren 
churches must be found in the Wuerttemburg and Bayern 
pietism, which in turn goes back to Philip Jakob Spener, the 
father of pietism. 

Of special significance to the building of a missionary men- 
tality was the ministry of Johann Bonekemper, a German 
pietist who took up residence in Rohrbach, a German pietistic 
settlement in South Russia. Here he standardized the Stun- 
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dismus by giving it form and strong biblical content. He also 
carried on for twenty-four years an energetic ministry which 
resulted in the revival not only of evangelical fervor, but also 
of missionary vision. The Stundismus spread to numerous 
other German colonies. In 1849 Bonekemper settled in Turkey 
to continue his missionary activity among the Muslims, 
returning to Germany in 1853.” 

Though little documentation is available to establish how 
this evangelistic missionary movement affected the Men- 
nonites, it is unnatural to suppose that none of it penetrated 
the colonies to influence their mood and thinking. What the 
Mennonites’ own missionary heritage was, we shall now con- 
sider in some detail. 

Missionary heritage of the Mennonites 

While the secession document does not specifically men- 
tion missions as an objective, it does confirm that the founding 
fathers were immersed in Anabaptist-Mennonite literature, 
particularly the writings of Menno Simons. The seceding 
brethren felt they were returning to original Anabaptist- 
Mennonite principles and to New Testament teaching and 
practice. To borrow Dr. Littel’s expression, theirs was a 
“restitution” church. 23 I prefer to think of it as a 
“reconstituted” church — remade, but with the addition of 
new ingredients. 

The return to Anabaptist-Mennonitism was also a return 
to witnessing, evangelism and missions; for evangelism was a 
prominent if not the dominant quality of 16th-century 
Anabaptism. Its foremost leaders were without exception fer- 
vent evangelists. The activity at an Anabaptist synod in 
Augsburg, Germany, in August, 1527, is a case in point. Here 
more than sixty Anabaptist leaders met in consultation. Eager 
to design a strategy for the evangelization of Central Europe, 
they assigned missionaries to Basel and Zurich, the Palatinate, 
Upper Austria, Franconia, Salzburg and Bavaria. 24 Littell 
speaks of it as a “Missionary Synod where the brethren 
divided the land on a grand map of evangelical enterprise.” 25 
Just what the synod accomplished cannot be established. In- 
terestingly, the synod became known as the “Martyr’s Synod” 
because most of the delegates soon died a martyr’s death. 
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A chronicler of the early Brethren in Moravia reports on 
their missionary activities: 

The Christian mission work is carried on among us accord- 
ing to the command of Christ: “As my Father hath sent me, 
even so send I you’’ and again: “I have chosen you and or- 
dained you, that ye should go forth and bring fruit.’’ Accord- 
ingly, ministers of the gospel and their assistants are annually 
sent forth into the various countries to those who desire to 
amend their lives and are asking for the truth. Such are 
brought to the brotherhood in Moravia, in spite of hangman 
and headsman, notwithstanding the fact that many were 
apprehended while on their way to Moravia and suffered 
martyrdom . 26 

Not only the leaders were evangelists. Lay evangelism was 
practiced extensively by the early Anabaptists, who taught 
that the mandate of the Great Commission applied for all time 
and to all believers until all nations would honor Christ as 
Savior and Lord. “The Anabaptists were among the first to 
make the Commission binding upon all church members. In 
their organization, the promise to go where sent was part of 
the ceremony of admission to the True Church.” 21 Christ’s 
church, they felt, must be as universal as are his lordship and 
promise of salvation: to this end every ounce of energy and 
every member of the church must be dedicated. Only such com- 
mitment can account for the rapid spread of early 
Anabaptism. 28 

The Great Commission was, in fact, central to Anabaptist 
thinking — so central that discipleship was always expressed 
through obedience to the Commission. 29 The early Anabaptist 
writers refer more than 160 times to the Great Commission as 
recorded in the first three gospels. 30 Admittedly, they often 
quoted the passage not because of its missions implications, 
but to prove that baptism is to follow faith rather than precede 
it. However, not all references are polemic in intent. A goodly 
number clearly indicate that the Great Commission was a pre- 
sent imperative for Anabaptists, and that the preaching of the 
gospel everywhere and to everyone was considered binding 
upon all followers of Christ. Evangelism and mission were for 
them not an option, but a sacred responsibility. They lived in 
a Sendungsbewusstsein — a consciousness of having been 
sent. 31 Thus they became a “pilgrim church, a missionary 
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church, a martyr’s church.” 32 

Anabaptists interpreted the Commission in several ways. 

(1) The manner of gospel propagation — the gospel is to be 
preached. It cannot be forced upon anyone. People must be 
persuaded. The sword can cut down the body of a person, but it 
cannot convince the conscience or convert him or her. Chris- 
tianity rests upon voluntarism. Therefore, preaching is upheld 
in contrast to compulsion and enforcement. 

(2) The urgency of gospel propagation — it is to be preach- 
ed because Christ has commanded his people to preach. He is 
Lord and his bidding must be obeyed. On the other hand, the 
gospel must be preached because without it humanity is lost. 
The gospel is God’s remedy for humanity’s ills, sin and guilt. 
Only as the gospel is preached can a person find salvation. 
Gospel proclamation is the source of faith. 

(3) The order of the gospel experience — the gospel must be 
preached, it must be believed, and only upon faith are people to 
be baptized. This was the order of the Christian experience the 
Anabaptists taught and practiced; for this they suffered and 
died. 

A careful study of the usage of the passages will show that 
for all Anabaptists, the Commission was not so much a 
legalistic authority as a guide and pattern. Menno Simons, in 
whom the Mennonites found their particular orientation, refer- 
red to Matthew’s commission scores of times. He reiterated 
the importance of the order: 

Firstly, Christ said, go forth into the whole world, preach 
the gospel to every creature. Secondly, He said, whoever be- 
lieves, thirdly, and is baptized, the same shall be saved. This 
order must be maintained if a true Christianity is to be pre- 
pared, and though the whole world rage against it. Where it 
isn’t maintained there is also no Christian community of God, 
but of the devil, and thereby of the whole world, and all false 
Christians who live after it in their topsy-turvy order, and 
flight perversely . 33 

Of his own passion for evangelism he wrote: 

In the second place we seek and desire with yearning, 
ardent hearts, at the cost of our life and blood, that the holy 
gospel of Jesus Christ and His apostles, which alone is the 
true doctrine and will remain until Jesus Christ will come 
again in the clouds, may be taught and preached throughout 
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all the world, as the Lord Jesus Christ commanded His disci- 
ples in His last words which He addressed to them on earth. 

This is my only joy and the desire of my heart that I may 
extend the borders of the kingdom of God, make known the 
truth, reprove sin, teach righteousness, feed the hungry souls 
with the Word of the Lord, lead the stray sheep into the right 
path and win many souls for the Lord through His Spirit, 
power, and grace. Therefore we seek, to the extent of our 
opportunity, to make known and proclaim to all mankind the 
grace of God which has appeared, and His great love toward 
us, that they may experience with the same joy and renewing 
of the Spirit, and know and taste with all saints how sweet 
and good and kind the Lord is to Whom we have come. To this 
end we preach as much as opportunity and possibility affords, 
both daytime and by night, in houses and in fields, in forests 
and wildernesses, in this land and abroad, in prison and 
bonds, in the water, the fire and on the scaffold, on the gal- 
lows and upon the wheel, before lords and princes, orally and 
by writing, at the risk of possessions and life, as we have done 
these many years without ceasing . 3 ' 1 

This then was the Mennonite missions heritage: the fer- 
vent activity of the early Anabaptists, the binding of the Great 
Commission on all church members, and the passionate 
statements of Menno Simons himself. 

Much of the original momentum was lost in the ensuing 
centuries. Material prosperity choked spiritual vitality, while 
formalism paralyzed and institutionalized the church. In 
Russia, the socio-economic-cultural conditions had a strangle- 
hold on the colonies at the expense of a spiritual and concerned 
brotherhood. Theology turned into dead traditional orthodoxy 
in Prussia and Russia, or became cancerous with rationalism in 
Holland and North Germany . 35 Never, however, were the 
original vision of the lost world, the initial glow of evangelism, 
and the spiritual sense of mission completely lost. Smoldering 
embers flickered up now and then. Total deadness never over- 
came the whole Anabaptist-Mennonite constitutency in 
Europe, for there was always a true and faithful remnant. The 
hunger for God, the thirst for his Word and the concern for lost 
persons never totally disappeared. They continue today. 

Evangelism in the form of foreign missions first crystaliz- 
ed among the Doopsgezinde (minded to baptize) churches in 
Holland . 36 It gained its greatest impetus in Europe, however, 
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among the Mennonites in South Russia, especially among 
those who eventually constituted the Mennonite Brethren 
Church. 

The revival of missionary interest 

The great awakening which the Lord graciously sent into 
the colonies during the 1830s to 1850s progressively rekindled 
the lost passion of the forebears. The Holy Spirit breathed 
new life into dead bones; liberty and liberality burst through 
strangling structures. People were reborn, lives transformed, 
hearts were strangely warmed, visions were clarified, compas- 
sion was intensified, evangelism and missions revived. 
Anabaptism in its early glow was reappearing in a new garb of 
dynamic intensity. 

The providential placing of the Gnadenfeld Church 

The Moravian Brethren began mission work as early as 
1732 by sending some of their members forth as “foreign 
evangelists.” Under the influence and leadership of Count Von 
Zinzendorf (Nikolaus Ludvig, 1700-1760), they developed an 
indomitable missions zeal and a spirit of heroism in foreign 
missions work unparalleled by that of any other missionary 
movement. 37 

Under the providence of God, this zeal, along with some 
Herrenhuter teachings, was carried over into the Mennonite 
communities of Russia along two different channels. It came 
first through a teacher called from Prussia to teach in the 
newly established Zentralschule (high school) in Ohrloff. 
Tobias Voth was born in 1791 in Prussia into a Mennonite 
family and later became a member of the Mennonite Church. 
In 1818 he was soundly converted through Jung-Stilling’s 
writings, which were known widely among the Pietists and 
Mennonites. 38 These writings greatly influenced him and 
prepared him for a ministry in Ohrloff. 

The writings of Jung-Stilling 39 have a four-fold emphasis: 
first, that salvation comes only through Jesus Christ and that 
a conscious and radical conversion to him is an absolute prere- 
quisite to such salvation; second, that there is a fullness of life, 
power and joy in Jesus Christ which comes only to those who 
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wholeheartedly yield to him; third, that the personal return of 
the Lord in glory and power to establish his earthly kingdom is 
imminent — the millennium in which the saints and restored 
Israel are to play a significant role for the benefit of all nations; 
and fourth, that world missions is imperative. He is described 
by Jakob Schmitt in Die Gnade Bricht Durch as a “Man of 
Missions.” 40 Though Jung-Stilling died in 1817, before most of 
the larger continental missions societies were organized, his 
writings did much to facilitate organization of and participa- 
tion in mission, particularly among the Pietists. 

Tobias Voth’s interest in Jung-Stilling was further nur- 
tured in his fellowship with the Pietists of Brenkenhofswalde, 
whom we later meet as the Gnadenfeld Mennonite Church in 
South Russia. Here in Brenkenhofswalde he also came into 
contact with the Moravian Brethren and learned more about 
missions from them. 41 Voth carried this missions interest to 
Russia, where he filled an important position as a teacher in a 
strategic centre of Mennonite thought and movement. He was 
utterly loyal to Mennonite doctrine and life, pietistic in 
spiritual warmth and fellowship, and Moravian Brethren in 
mission vision, emphasis and propagation. 

He gave himself energetically to his new assignment in 
Ohrloff, but also found time for spiritual interests. He 
established Bible and mission study groups and introduced an- 
nual mission festivals. He kept in close touch with the Mora- 
vian Mission headquarters, at Herrenhut conveyed friendly 
greetings from the Mennonite churches of South Russia. 
Through him Moravian missionary literature filtered into the 
Molotschna colony, and the prominent Ohrloff Church was 
greatly influenced for the good. Thus an important bridge was 
built and the windows were opened more widely to wholesome 
outside influences. 42 

A second and more direct flow came through the 
Gnadenfeld Church. This church, prior to its migration to 
South Russia in 1835 from Brenkenhofswalde, West Prussia, 
had enjoyed the closest fellowship with the Moravian 
Brethren. It included in its membership a goodly number of 
Pietists from among the Lutherans. Because of this cordial 
relationship, the church enjoyed frequent visits and teaching 
from the Moravian Brethren. Through them the church gained 
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a better knowledge of the Scriptures, a more vital Christianity, 
and an understanding love for missions and education. 43 

Some years earlier Tobias Voth had come from this 
church. Later pastor Eduard Wuest found here an open door 
for his missions interests. Even before 1850, weekly prayer 
meetings and missions studies during the winter months 
resulted in annual missions festivals. The elders of the 
Gnadenfeld church, Wilhelm Lange and August Lenzman, 
were men of God rooted in the Word and interested in mis- 
sions. 44 

A group from this Gnadenfeld Church later seceded to 
form the nucleus of the Mennonite Brethren Church, thus car- 
rying the missions spirit over into the new movement and 
making it a missions church from the very beginning. In fact, 
the Mennonite Brethren were a missions people before they 
were a separate church. 

The Mennonite churches of Alexanderwohl, Gnadenfeld 
and Ohrloff are mentioned early in reports of missions stir- 
rings and contributions. 45 Significantly, the first missionary to 
leave from the Russian Mennonites for a foreign mission field 
did not come from the Mennonite Brethren churches, but from 
the Gnadenfeld Mennonite Church. The elder Heinrich Dirks 
labored in the Netherlands East Indies (Indonesia), arriving in 
Batavia (Jakarta) in February, 1870, and establishing a mis- 
sion in North Sumatra. He was fully supported by his home 
church, the Mennonite Church of Gnadenfeld. 46 Two other 
couples from the same church responded to the missions 
challenge later and served many years in Indonesia. 47 

The influence of Heinrich Dirks was felt deeply in the 
Mennonite Brethren churches, and his impact intensified the 
missionary urge. It can be stated frankly that the interrelation- 
ship between the Mennonite Church and the Mennonite 
Brethren churches in later years greatly fructified the mis- 
sionary concern in both movements. It also served to heal 
many wounds caused during the formative years of the Men- 
nonite Brethren Church. 48 


The inspiring example of the Dutch Mennonite churches 
Because of economic and social factors, the Mennonites of 
Holland pressed forward faster in education, philanthropy and 
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missionary work in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
than did their brethren in other countries. In 1709 they 
organized the “Committee for Foreign Needs,’’ 49 which sent 
large sums of money to the Swiss Mennonites and helped 
many in America. 50 In 1780 the “Society for the Extension of 
- Knowledge and for the Establishment of the Christian 
Religion” was organized. 51 

As early as July 1, 1824, 52 the Dutch Mennonites organiz- 
ed an association to provide funds for the English Baptists in 
their mission undertakings. The organization was known as 
Nederlandsche Afdeeling van het Zendelinggenootschaft der 
Baptisten in England.™ Toward the end of the second quarter 
of the century, however, the interest began to wane, and it 
seemed as though the association would come to an end. 

The real reason for the lost of interest seems to have been 
the energetic activities of the Baptists of Germany. After his 
baptism in 1834, J.G. Oncken of Hamburg, Germany, initiated 
an aggressive Baptist evangelistic movement. But it was 
strongly opposed by the official German church. Remembering 
their formerly difficult and harsh experiences, as well as their 
present pleasant relationships with the official Dutch 
Reformed Church of Holland, the Dutch Mennonites feared 
that identification with the German Baptist movement could 
create new difficulties for them. It could also multiply hard- 
ships of the Mennonites in Germany, particularly in Prussia, 
where already there was a lot of tension. 

The directors of the Mennonite association in Amsterdam 
consulted the Baptist headquarters in England and decided to 
reorganize the mission endeavors of the Mennonites of 
Holland. The upshot was the creation of an independent Men- 
nonite mission society known by the unwieldy name, Vereinig- 
ing van Doopsgesinden tot bevordering der Evangelieverspre- 
iding, voornamelijk in de Nederlansche Overzeesche Bezit- 
tingen, or Association of the Mennonites for the Proclamation 
of the Gospel in Netherland’s Overseas Possessions. 54 The 
organization took place on January 18, 1848, and functioned 
under the chairmanship of Samuel Muller. 

In July, 1851, only two years after the organization was 
born, a missionary by the name of Pieter Jansz was sent to In- 
donesia. Jansz was a qualified teacher and for such services 
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was accepted by the society. On November 15, 1851, he arrived 
in Batavia (Jakarta) and started teaching on a Dutch planta- 
tion in Japara, near Semarang, in north central Java. His 
course, however, soon changed. Today he is remembered in In- 
donesia for translating the Bible into Javanese. A large por- 
trait of him is found in the headquarters of the Bible Society of 
Indonesia in Jakarta. 55 When he died in 1904, his work was 
successfully carried on by his eldest son Pieter Anthonie 
Jansz. 

The news that Mennonites in Holland were moving into 
mission work was well received by the Mennonites in Germany 
and Russia and gave new impetus to missions interest. It must 
be admitted, however, that prejudices against the Dutch Men- 
nonites were not easily overcome. Their unorthodox theologi- 
cal position and their departure from the doctrine of conscien- 
tious objection to participation in military service were well 
known to other Mennonites of Europe and were not ap- 
preciated. Yet C.J. van der Smissen of Friedrichsstadt and J. 
Mannhardt of Danzig, men who were trusted among the Men- 
nonite churches of Germany and Russia, did much to remove 
suspicion and to promote missions successfully in these com- 
munities. As early as 1853 contributions which until then had 
been sent to various other societies in Germany began to be 
channeled to the missions treasury of the new Mennonite mis- 
sion in Holland. The churches at Liebenau, Ladekopp and 
Gnadenfeld in Russia are specifically mentioned in the cor- 
respondence of the 1850s. 

Despite this, the Mennonites of Russia remained aloof in 
their relationship with the Dutch mission society. When 
Heinrich Dirks of Russia was sent to Batavia in 1871, he open- 
ed a new mission field near the Rheinische Mission in Sumatra 
rather than on Java with the Dutch Mennonites. Elder Dirks 
had been schooled at this mission; therefore, he felt more com- 
fortable with the German Lutheran Pietists than with the 
Dutch Mennonites. 56 

Theological tensions and cultural distance were never com- 
pletely overcome. Nevertheless, the Mennonites of Russia pro- 
vided the Dutch Mennonite mission society with five mission 
couples and three single women for Java. They also sent seven 
couples to Pakanten in the area of Tapanuli, Sumatra. 57 No 
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Mennonite Brethren personnel joined the Dutch mission, 
though some of their money did go to this society. 

Whatever our present evaluation of and relationship to 
Dutch Mennonitism may be, this much is certain: at the time, 
it provided a pattern, set a noble example, and motivated par- 
ticipation in an independent Mennonite mission. This begin- 
ning of a distinctively Mennonite missionary movement 
resulted in the organization of numerous distinct Mennonite 
missions agencies and in the sending forth of hundreds of mis- 
sionaries into almost every part of the world. As a result to- 
day’s Mennonite community is multiracial — about 40 percent 
of the world Mennonite community is the fruit of Mennonite 
missionary ministries. 58 The Mennonite missionary movement 
owes a great debt to the daring vision and inspiring example of 
the Dutch Mennonites. They proved it could be done. 

The revival ministry of Eduard Wuest, a Wuerttemberg pietist 

Seldom do restoration movements arise without some 
dynamic, innovative person at the center. The origin of the 
Mennonite Brethren Church is no exception, with Eduard 
Wuest the immediate stimulator, though not the cause of the 
revival or of eventual secession. 

The influence of Eduard Wuest has been variously 
evaluated and criticized, but seldom exaggerated. Most 
recognize Wuest as a thorough student of the Bible, a forceful 
and fearless speaker, energetic evangelist, sympathetic 
shepherd of his flock, and zealous propagator of mission. 59 In 
today’s language, he was a Spirit-endowed leader with real 
charisma. With Johann Bonekemper, he became God’s chosen 
instrument for sparking a widespread spiritual awakening in 
many German villages in Russia, particularly in the Ukraine. 60 
He contributed much to bringing the “Second Great Awaken- 
ing” of the 19th century in Germany, Great Britain, and 
America to Russia’s large German and Mennonite settle- 
ments. 61 Wuest’s revival was characterized by deeply moving 
conversions to Jesus Christ — crisis experiences of Methodist 
proportions, resulting in assurance of salvation accompanied 
by heart felt joy and peace. He preached pietistic sanctifica- 
tion: confession of sin, restitution, a separated life. The result 
was bold witnessing, public prayer, group Bible studies in 
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homes, and joyous participation in missions. His ministry 
stimulated a separatistic type of church with strong emphasis 
on separation from unbelievers in observance of the Lord’s 
Supper. 62 

Wuest was a Tuebingen theologian-pastor who associated 
with the Hahnische Gemeinschaft and Die Evangelische 
Brudergemeinde, a separatist group in Korntal, near Stutt- 
gart, Wuerttemberg. 63 He served as an assistant to pastors 64 
until early in 1844, when he came into contact with Die 
Hahnische Gemeinschaft, a. pietistic, premillennial evangelistic 
movement in Wuerttemberg. It was in the Gemeinschaft Bible 
studies that Wuest came to the knowledge of Christ as per- 
sonal Savior. In a Methodist meeting in Winnenden, with the 
assistance of missionary Mueller, he came to the joyous ex- 
perience of assurance of salvation during the watchnight ser- 
vice of 1844-45. His description of the overwhelming event por- 
trays him as a man capable of deep emotional experiences, 
characteristic also of his later ministry. He informs us that he 
was filled with unspeakable joy and an assurance full of glory 
which he wished he could have shared with the whole world; so 
overflowing was the blessing that all he could do was raise his 
hands and shout for joy, “Praise be to the Lord! ” 65 Wuest thus 
represented a fusion of Tuebingen theological training and a 
warm, outgoing pietism, soon combined with zeal for mission 
— a rare blend of qualities. 66 He quickly became a recognized 
leader and teacher of the movement. 

When he began preaching in nearby communities, over- 
crowding churches wherever he preached, he drew upon him- 
self the wrath of his associates. After lengthy proceedings he 
was released by the official church and forbidden to preach in 
the districts. His following, however, was too strong to submit 
to such restriction, and Wuest continued as an independent 
evangelist in close association with the Korntal Bruederge- 
meinde supported by pastor Gottlieb Wilhelm Hoffman and 
the Hahnische Gemeinschaft. 61 

Hoffman was considered the leader of the separatistic, 
pietistic movement. It was to him that the Wuerttemberg set- 
tlers of Russia looked for guidance. 68 When a request came 
from Russia for a pastor, Hoffman recommended Eduard 
Wuest. Thus in 1845 Wuest came to the German settlement 
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near Berdyansk, where three villages had formed separatist 
churches after the order of Korntal . 69 

His fame soon spread beyond the local community, so that 
he began to respond to calls from as far away as St. Petersburg 
and the Crimea . 70 He also was attracted to the Mennonite peo- 
ple and repeatedly ministered in the Gnadenfeld Mennonite 
Church, appearing often as the annual missions festival 
speaker . 71 

Throughout, he maintained friendly relationships with the 
Pietists, Moravian Brethren, and Methodists of Germany, and 
tried to reproduce in his own ministry their piety and 
evangelistic fervor . 72 

Through his influence, annual missions festivals were con- 
ducted in his community, celebrations which drew hundreds of 
visitors. It was not unusual to see friends from St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, and other distant cities meet for fellowship at these 
festive occasions. He organized missions study groups and 
missions sewing circles, and distributed much missions 
literature . 73 In all of these activities the Mennonite Church of 
Gnadenfeld fully supported him. Such cooperation naturally 
extended Wuest’s services into the many Mennonite villages 
in the colony . 74 

During his visits to the Mennonite communities he always 
carried missions literature with him, to read and discuss at 
every opportunity. He was also a great gatherer of funds for 
foreign missions. These activities strengthened missions ac- 
tivities in Gnadenfeld and also reproduced them in many 
villages. Thus a greater vision was created, and a fire kindled 
that is still burning today . 75 

Indeed, Eduard Wuest was God’s instrument to bring 
revival, restoration and ministry enthusiasm to the Mennonite 
churches. It is difficult to imagine the origin of the Mennonite 
Brethren Church without his ministry, although the brethren 
possibly did not receive the concept of a believer’s church from 
him . 76 Nor can we imagine the growth of missions in the Men- 
nonite Brethren Church without this man. 

As an added note, in retrospect Wuest was more effective 
in his work among the Mennonites than among his own people 
in Neu Hoffnung, where his influence was neither as strong nor 
as lasting . 77 The main reasons seem to be that, first, he never 
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broke through decisively to the concept of a believer’s church: 
he remained a pedo-baptist and his church remained a “mixed 
multitude.” Second, his ministry was too one-sided, as he later 
admitted. He failed to lead his church into full counsel of God 
and remained narrow in his teaching emphases. This evalua- 
tion should not detract from the man’s greatness nor reduce 
his contribution to the beginning of the Mennonite Brethren 
Church and its enthusiasm for missions. 

Missions literature and visits by missionaries 

In evaluating the growth of missionary vision among the 
Mennonites in Russia, we must keep in mind that the connec- 
tions between the Mennonites of Russia and of Germany, 
especially Prussia, were kept alive. As people traveled back and 
forth, information circulated. The Mennonites of Russia were 
familiar with missions literature. They knew of William Carey 
and Adoniram Judson. The latter’s baptism caused con- 
siderable discussion among searchers for the truth, and may 
even have been one of the motivations for introduction of im- 
mersion years later in the Mennonite Brethren Church. 78 

We have already seen how Moravian Mission literature 
found its way into the Mennonite communities through the 
ministry of Tobias Voth. Other reading material soon followed. 
Thus, such German papers as Die Biene auf dem Missions- 
felde, Evangelisches Missions-Magazin, Hermannsburger Mis- 
sionsblatt, and Berichte der Rheinischen Missionsgesellschaft 
were known in Russia. They served to broaden the horizon of 
the people and to bring home the responsibility for world 
evangelism. 79 

Foreign missionaries were also used to stimulate missions 
interest. A missionary Moritz, mentioned in a letter from the 
1830s, is said to have visited the church at Lichtenau. 80 A cer- 
tain missionary Saltet from Tiflis, probably of the Basel Mis- 
sion, was well acquainted with the Russian Mennonite com- 
munities. In a letter dated July 27, 1825, he recommends to the 
Mennonites a missionary to the Jews named Wolf. 81 Wilhelm 
Schlatter, a Swiss missionary, also was well known to the Men- 
nonites and visited them several times. There is no reason to 
believe that these are the only visits the churches 
experienced. 82 
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Contacts with the Baptists of Germany 

The Mennonites of South Russia were not unfamiliar with 
the Baptists as a separate church movement. The Dutch Men- 
nonites and the English Baptists have lived in friendly rela- 
tionships for several centuries. There was a bond of common- 
ness between them. However, this relationship affected the 
Mennonites of Prussia and Russia very little, for they paid lit- 
tle attention to the English Baptists. The whole matter 
changed when the Baptist movement was transplanted to Ger- 
many. Their impact was soon felt among Russian Mennonites, 
particularly in the Mennonite Brethren Church. 

The Baptists of Germany made their contribution along 
several lines. Baptist missions literature was read as early as 
1837. 83 The writings of the German missionary J.G. Oncken of 
Hamburg became available to the Mennonites of South Russia 
via their Prussian friends at an early date. Oncken himself ex- 
ercised great influence over the Mennonite Bretheren in the 
church’s formative years and visited them several times. 84 
August Liebig, a German Baptist missionary, provided in- 
valuable services. Karl Benzien, a Baptist deacon, assisted the 
new Chortitza Mennonite Brethren Church in their business 
sessions and helped them develop a church polity. 85 In the 
total Mennonite Brethren Church the Baptists contributed 
substantially to the creation of a “conference” concept and 
polity. 86 Thus during their formative years, the Baptists aided 
the Mennonite Brethren in church organization, teaching, and 
counseling ministries. 

Again, Baptist influence was felt strongly in the develop- 
ment of a sense of responsibility for the evangelization of the 
Russian population and motivating the Mennonites to look 
upon Russia as a mission field. Largely because of German 
Baptist missionaries, the Mennonite Brethren churches ven- 
tured out to evangelize Russian people and early in their 
history actively supported Russian evangelists. 87 

The Baptists gave the Mennonite Brethren Church a song 
in the Glaubensstimme . 88 Nor was their Confession of Faith 
unknown to the Mennonite Brethren. 89 

Because of such influences, a strong bond of cooperation 
existed for many years between the German Baptists and the 
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Mennonite Brethren Church of Russia. Most Mennonite 
Brethren missionaries from Russia later attended the Baptist 
seminary in Hamburg in preparation for their assignments in 
India. Others prepared there for the ministry. 50 Although the 
Mennonites of Russia did not directly contact the Baptists as 
early in the 19th century as they contacted others, the example 
and influence of the Baptists were of greater and more lasting 
significance. 

This fraternal relationship carried over to America. 
Numerous doctrinal articles in early issues of the Zionsbote, 
for example, were written by Baptists and were read eagerly 
by the Mennonite Brethren constituency. 91 Some years later 
the pioneer missionaries of the Mennonite Brethren trained in 
the German Baptist Seminary in Rochester. 92 

However, such relationships did not result in official joint 
actions and functions. The Anabaptist heritage in the Men- 
nonite Brethren was strong enough to prevent such fusion. 
The sense of the distinctiveness of the brotherhood and respon- 
sibility to “the faith once inherited” motivated the Mennonite 
Brethren to develop their own ministries, much to the benefit 
of the churches. 

In summary, several things become clear. 

First, God’s ways are not our ways. His thoughts, his pur- 
poses are higher than ours. His longsuffering and grace are not 
so easily exhausted as ours. He knows the frailties and slug- 
gishness of his people, yet does not cast them away. Instead, 
he works to renew his people and lead them into his world pur- 
pose. Under the gracious operations of the Holy Spirit various 
people, means and events combine to bring God’s people into 
the orbit of his operations. God, indeed, is a God of grace and 
salvation. 

Second, it would be presumptuous to claim that the Men- 
nonites are uniquely God’s people. However, throughout 
history there have been “remnants” that have listened to 
God’s voice and sought to obey his commands as soon as it 
became clear that such commands were addressed to them. 
The author counts the Mennonite Brethren as one such “rem- 
nant.” 

Third, outside influences on the Mennonite Brethren dur- 
ing the formative years were considerable and varied. No 
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doubt they created some serious tensions. Mennonite 
Brethren, however, were not mere sponges which absorbed 
everything which came their way, or mere clay which permit- 
ted itself to be molded in shapes determined by external forces. 
They were more like a winnower ( Putzmuehle ) who sifts the 
grain from the chaff. A sober spirit of discernment is evident. 
They were not afraid of wholesome outer influences, as P.M. 
Friesen so beautifully presents it. 93 Like true Anabaptist- 
Mennonites, they refused to close their system to growth and 
modification. They believed in learning, enriching, modifying, 
adapting. They were not a fixed establishment. 

The various outside influences created a modified, con- 
siderbly enriched, new brand of Mennonitism, the Mennonite 
Brethren Church: 94 pietistic in spirit and in eschatology, Men- 
nonite in basic doctrine and ethical precept, and later mildly 
baptistic in its church organization, with an emphasis upon 
autonomy of the local assembly. Nevertheless historic iden- 
tity and continuity remained strong, with the exception of one 
church for a limited time. 95 

In our days we are much occupied with 16th-century 
Anabaptist-Mennonitism. To do historical study is sound. A 
people that does not know where it comes from seldom knows 
where it is going. It is good to know our roots. However, in this 
pursuit we may easily forget that the heritage of the Men- 
nonite Brethren has been greatly enriched since those years. 
The second half of the 19th century added important ingre- 
dients to traditional Mennonitism in Russia, and the past 
twenty-five to thirty years have considerably modified 
American Mennonitism, particularly in the United States, 
where American evangelicalism has added some emphases, if 
not elements, to our heritage. Most certainly the last quarter 
of the 20th century is not a duplicate of the second and third 
quarters of the 16th century! Whether we have been as wise 
and as cautious as our forebearers, only a future historian will 
be able to tell. Both progress and erosion are evident in our 
churches and institutions, though in general it would appear 
that we are much “richer” today than ever before. The call 
“Back to ...” therefore must be listened to cautiously, weighed 
prayerfully, and followed with discernment, for it could be a 
reversion and not likely a revival. To historical continuity and 
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identity we say “Yes!” To reversion to the 16th century, 
“No!” We must go on, ever enlarging and enriching life and 
ministry, thus bequeathing to our children more than we 
received. 


Discussion questions for Chapter 1 

1. Compare the different views of mission held by the early 
Anabaptists and later pietists. Note particularly the motiva- 
tion and the goals of each. What impact did each of these views 
have on the missionary vision of the Mennonite Brethren 
churches? 

2. What relationship does missionary zeal have to the spir- 
tual life of the church? How is it affected by specific 
theological beliefs such as the conviction that one must be bom 
again in order to be saved, and that those who do not hear the 
gospel are eternally lost? 
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2 

MISSIONARY MOVEMENTS IN 
RUSSIA 


Before 1860 the Mennonite colonies had few organized 
mission endeavors, though individual members and some 
leaders did carry on a witness. It must be remembered that the 
Russian court forbade all missionary activity among the Rus- 
sian people. This prohibition, as has been stated, was a matter 
of religious concern rather than hostility. The Tsar, as legal 
head of the Russian Orthodox Church, was bound by oath to 
protect the faith of his people. 

The Mennonites had entered Russia under these mis- 
sionary restrictions. Whether such limitations caused them 
any concern is a matter of debate. To argue, as Gerhard 
Lohrenz does, that the Mennonites never promised not to 
evangelize the Russian people is to rationalize a case. 1 The 
Russian Manifesto of 1763 was clear: it forbade all proselytiz- 
ing among the Russian people. To persuade a Russian in- 
dividual to leave his Orthodox Church constituted a criminal 
offence with severe consequences for both the Russian member 
and the evangelist. It is difficult to imagine that the Men- 
nonites were not even aware of such restrictions. 2 Such ig- 
norance seems inconceivable, for Mennonite leaders were in- 
telligent people. It seems more probable that it mattered little 
to them that such restrictions existed. Evangelism and mis- 
sions were initially not a serious concern of the Mennonites 
because of their generally low spiritual condition; they were in- 
terested in land and the unprecedented opportunity for 
economic expansion under uninhibited circumstances. 

Nevertheless, the restrictions were there — for the Men- 
nonites and, for that matter, for all immigrants to Russia. We 
should perhaps not judge the colonies too harshly for not hav- 
ing been a missionary people. 
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Evangelism in the Mennonite colonies 

When the brethren seceded on January 6, 1860, and 
organized a separate church on May 30 of that year, 
evangelism and mission had already become a part of their life 
as was shown in the preceding chapter. It was now time for the 
brethren to nurture the interest and to channel their resources 
into the best possible avenues. 

The members were active in their home communities, as the 
rapid expansion of Mennonite Brethren churches in the col- 
onies testifies. The churches supported numerous traveling 
ministers, and lay evangelism among Mennonites was also 
fostered. Elder Abram Unger and Johann Wieler baptized 
twenty colonists of Old-Danzig in 1864, and in 1871-72 Johann 
Wieler labored among the settlers of Rohrbach, a village where 
pietism was very strong. 3 It is estimated that by 1914 about 
20 to 25 percent of the Mennonite constituency in Russia was 
affiliated with or at least related to Mennonite Brethren 
churches. 4 Today the Mennonite Brethren churches in North 
America constitute the third largest Mennonite denomination 
in the U.S. and Canada, and have the largest foreign consti- 
tuency in the mission field. 5 

Mission to the Russian people 

As the Mennonite Brethren Church in Russia grew, evan- 
gelism was directed toward three targets: the Russian people, 
the Telegu people of India, and the primitive tribespeople of 
northern Asia, Siberia. 

Evangelism among the Russian people began in the early 
1860s. The new movement expressed itself vigorously, the 
members being zealous to share their Christian experience 
with the many Russian workers in the Mennonite villages. 
These undertakings were not unnoticed— in 1862 several 
leaders were called before the Russian court on charges of hav- 
ing attempted the conversion of Russian laborers. In 1862 a 
young Russian servant, Matvey Serbulenko, was baptized. In 
1864 Andrey Posasenko was baptized. On June 11, 1869, Efim 
Cimbal, who became a notable Russian Baptist leader, was 
baptized by Abram Unger, elder of the Mennonite Brethren 
Church at Einlage. 6 
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Johann Wider became the first of the Russian Mennonite 
Brethren to aggressively evangelize the Russian people. 
Wieler, a high school teacher who spoke the Russian language 
well, ministered to the Russian Baptist churches for almost 
thirty years, traveling widely. He died in 1889 in Rumania as 
pastor of a Baptist church, having escaped from Russia to 
avoid arrest, imprisonment or banishment. 7 

In 1882 the brethren formed a committee to gather funds 
for the support of Russian evangelists. 8 Eventually they fully 
supported nine Russian evangelists and several of their own 
men. The work encountered strong opposition; 9 nevertheless 
the hand of the Lord was upon it and it prospered. 

In 1905 prospects for evangelism brightened when the 
Russian government promised freedom of religion and 
religious propaganda. 10 Though this experience of freedom was 
shortlived, it intensified motivation and enlarged the program 
of evangelism among the Russians. In 1910 the Mennonite 
Brethren Church had a vital part in opening the United 
Theological Seminary in St. Petersburg for the training of Rus- 
sian pastors and evangelists. One of its illustrious men, Adolf 
Reimer, became a leading teacher in the school. 11 

Reimer was well known for his ministry to the Russian 
churches from 1906 to 1910, and for his work as a traveling 
evangelist and Bible teacher. He conducted a Bible course in 
the Mennonite colonies to awaken interest in missions and 
prepare men for ministry to the Russian people. He died in 
Alexandertal in 1921, having contracted typhoid fever while 
laboring in the Kiev area. 12 

The years of World War 1 were depressing for the Men- 
nonites of South Russia. The colonists were predominantly 
German in culture; for this reason they were suspect, and their 
allegiance to Russia was seriously questioned. From time to 
time it was rumored that they might be banished to Siberia. 
The settlers became restless, especially toward the end of 
hostilities and just before the Russian Revolution in March, 
1917. Under such circumstances the mission spirit became 
subdued. 13 

The situation changed radically with the coming of the 
Revolution. The subsequent proclamation of religous freedom 
was accepted by the brethren as a God-given opportunity for 
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evangelism. Extensive missions operations were begun. 
Though these operations were of a private nature, spearheaded 
and directed by energetic individuals, they found official 
church approval and good support among Mennonite Brethren 
churches. 14 

Heinrich J. Enns was one who began his ministry after the 
1917 Revolution. A close co-laborer of Adolf Reimer, he worked 
as evangelist, Bible teacher and pastor-at-large to the Bap- 
tist churches in South Russia, which now numbered in the hun- 
dreds. Because of his constant travels he attracted the suspi- 
cion of the commissars. As a result, he and his family were 
disenfranchised, he was sentenced to five years imprisonment, 
and later was banished from the Ukraine. He escaped, 
however, and ministered for several years in the Caucasus. He 
returned secretly to get his family, but the news reached the 
commissars; all hospitality was forbidden him and he was 
literally driven out of the home. When he died in desperate cir- 
cumstances on his flight, a burial plot was denied him by the 
communist authorities. Finally the village of Alexandertal 
secured a permit, and his body was buried there. 15 

Heinrich P. Sukkau was another who labored for a number 
of years after the Revolution among the Russian churches in 
and about Samara, in the Ural area. Though he was a farmer 
with very little academic education, the Lord qualified him in a 
most remarkable manner. Eventually he became the overseer 
of some ninety Russian churches in that area. He traveled con- 
tinuously; his path among the Russian people soon became a 
trail of revivals. It is reported that many of his services lasted 
through the night, so eager were his listeners to hear him. He 
was known as a man with unusual power in prayer and indeed 
was a faith missionary with no committee or church to support 
him. His faithful ministry was abruptly terminated when he 
was banished to the slave labor camps of Siberia. 16 

A unique type of ministry was being carried on among the 
many Russian working men and women in the Mennonite 
villages. It was not unusual to turn the Sunday evening service 
in Mennonite Brethren churches into an evangelistic service in 
the Russian language and invite Russian workers. Many 
responded in faith at these services. 17 

A tent mission was a short-lived effort to reach certain Rus- 
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sian villages. 18 The work began in Moscow as an outreach of 
the Mennonite medical corps. It was organized and directed by 
Jacob Dyck, a German- trained engineer in the service of the 
Russian government in Moscow. When in March of 1917 the 
Tsarist government was overthrown and religious freedom 
was proclaimed, Dyck immediately organized a number of 
Christian volunteers, mostly from the Mennonite medical 
corps, rented halls throughout Moscow, and began widespread 
gospel campaigns. He also succeeded in obtaining some tents 
from the Red Cross. When the men were released from service 
at the end of the war with Germany, they organized 
themselves into five evangelistic groups. Equipped with tents, 
they made their way from Moscow south to their homes in the 
Ukraine. As they moved from village to village, they con- 
ducted three-day campaigns. Many small groups of believers 
sprang up, and existing churches were strengthened. The men 
reached home in late fall. 

In June, 1919, twenty-four missionaries— twelve men and 
twelve women— were dedicated in a special service in the 
Rueckenau Mennonite Brethren Church for a new push in tent 
campaigns into the numerous villages in south and central 
Russia. Though greatly hampered by civil war and roaming 
bandits, the work pressed forward with vigor. During the sum- 
mer, however, the captain of the tent movement, Jacob Dyck, 
and several of his co-laborers were massacred by bandits. 

The shock was almost too much for the movement. 
However, the energetic Adolf Reimer took over leadership and 
gave the mission new impetus, until continuing harassment by 
bandits, ever-tightening legal restrictions, the eventual pro- 
hibition of religious work, and persecution of Christian 
workers ground the work to a complete halt in the early 1920s. 
The tent mission is concrete evidence that some Mennonite 
and Mennonite Brethren individuals felt strongly responsible 
to evangelize the Russian people. 

During this same time, converts were being organized into 
churches, mainly Baptist groups, and that for two reasons. 
First, the Baptists had initiated a dynamic movement in 
cooperation with Mennonite Brethren workers and churches. 
Second, it was thought advisable, according to elder Gerhard 
Regehr, to distinguish the new Russian movement from the 
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traditional Mennonite churches. 

The first Russian Baptist group was organized at Einlage 
under the leadership of the brethren. Another was formed in 
1879 in the village of Novo-Sofievka, in the vicinity of the Men- 
nonite Brethren church at Borvenko. In 1883 thirteen Rus- 
sians were baptized and formed into a Baptist group. At the 
conference of the Mennonite Brethren Church in Rueckenau in 
1882, nineteen Russian delegates were present, and a united 
Mission Committee as well as treasury were formed. When the 
“First Russian Conference of baptized Christians, or so-called 
Baptists’’ met in Novo-Vasilyevka in 1884, it was through the 
initiative of Johann Wieler and J.W. Kargel, the former becom- 
ing chairman of the new Russian independent movement for 
some years. 19 

Thus the close association of the Mennonite Brethren 
Church with the rise of the strong evangelical movement 
among the Russian population in the second half of the 19th 
century is well established and proves the strong missions in- 
terest of the Mennonite Brethren. 

It should be stated here, however, that the Mennonite 
Brethren were not the only ones extending their ministry to 
the Russian population. The German pietist groups in South 
Russia and the German Baptists were also at work. It is im- 
possible to determine the relative influence of the various 
groups, since the literature dealing with the evangelical move- 
ment among the Russians does not distinguish between con- 
tributing agencies. 20 

This Russian evangelical movement totaled several 
million adherents at the time of the Russian Revolution. 21 
Since then it has furnished many witnesses to the gospel, 
many of whom were martyred for their faith. It has stood 
against all brutal attacks of communism and is still continuing 
its mission. 22 

Mission to the tribespeople of Northern Asia 

The Mennonite colonizers had expanded from the Ukraine 
beyond the Ural Mountains into the vast plains of the north 
and into the Siberian steppes. Beyond them, stretching to the 
Arctic Ocean, lay the almost impenetrable forests of the nor- 
thern zone. In these forests and along the rivers lived mainly 
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two types of people: those who for criminal or political charges 
had been banished from civilization, and primitive tribes- 
people, the aborigines of the area. The aborigines were mostly 
shamanistic in religion and worshipped crude idols and all 
kinds of evil spirits. They survived by hunting, fishing and 
gathering food in the forests, though some cultivated some 
plots of land. All were untouched by the gospel. 

Initial contacts were made by a Prussian-born German 
pietist, Karl Benzin (not to be identified with the deacon Ben- 
zin who labored in Chortitza). 23 He had been banished during 
World War 1 from the German colonies in Russia into northern 
Siberia. Deeply moved by the spiritual plight of the Yakuts, or 
Ostjaken, a primitive tribe of people, he launched a mission. 
He appealed to the Mennonite Brethren in Siberia for workers. 
Mr. and Mrs. Johann Peters, Mr. and Mrs. Johann Kehler, and 
Helena Peters volunteered. 

In May, 1918, the missionaries set out by boat down the 
rivers into the wilds where the Yakuts were scattered over a 
vast area. Later, contacts were also made with the Tungus, the 
Samojeden and the Syrjanen. 

Revolutionary conditions in Russia, the distance from 
civilization, and lack of transportation made communication 
with the home churches impossible. The missionaries, 
therefore, depended on the resources of the Siberian forests 
and rivers. Their lifestyle demanded tremendous sacrifice and 
hard work. On top of that, they faced the suspicions and moral 
debauchery of the people. 

The missionaries pressed forward, undaunted by in- 
credibly difficult conditions and periods of great loneliness. 
They engaged in Bible teaching, walking hundreds of miles 
through the dense forests and traveling along treacherous 
rivers to find the scattered people. In 1924 they were joined by 
several more couples, who eventually helped establish six mis- 
sion centers. Soon, banished ministers from the south and 
other believers joined them. 

The few reports available tell of conversions, baptisms, 
and the organization of small congregations. Most of the work 
was done in the Russian language through interpreters, except 
that Johann Peters learned the Tungus language and prepared 
some literature in that language. The latest field report, dated 
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1934, tells of the existence of indigenous congregations of up 
to several hundred believers, with native evangelists 
preaching to their own people. Here the curtain falls upon one 
of the truly heroic experiences in Mennonite Brethren missions 
history. Johann Peters was apprehended in 1936 and disap- 
peared from history. His wife died in Siberia in her home village 
in 1978. We thank God for those who could not and would not 
be silent among a spiritually destitute people. 

Mission to the Telugus of India 

The missionary service among the Russians, important as 
it was, did not distract the brethren from the need existing in 
regions beyond their own country. Their contributions con- 
tinued to flow to various German mission societies, though a 
larger proportion began to be sent to the Baptists. 24 As mis- 
sionary interest and donations increased, the brethren began 
to desire that God would raise up someone from among them 
to go to the mission field. 25 

The first missionary volunteer. After years of waiting and 
prayer, the Abram Friesens volunteered for service in India. 
Friesen was born in 1859 in Niederchortitza and went to 
elementary school in Einlage. He was the son of wealthy 
parents; his father owned large mills and a factory for farm im- 
plements. Soon this bright young man developed into a pros- 
perous businessman, becoming his father’s right-hand man. 26 
Then he heard the call of God to missionary service. With his 
father’s blessing, he and his young wife went to Hamburg, 
Germany, where he spent four happy years in the Hamburg 
Baptist Seminary. Mrs. Friesen received special training for 
women’s work. 27 

The Friesens returned to South Russia in 1889 and left 
that same year for India. They arrived in Madras on November 
16, and soon after went on to Secunderabad for language 
study. 28 Their destination: Nalgonda. 

The choice of the field. The membership of the Mennonite 
Brethren Church at this time was not large, about 1,800 
members. 29 Thus a large project could not be considered. The 
brethren were also unfamiliar with the various mission fields 
and were unable to make a choice without some outside help. 
Perhaps the greatest difficulty, however, was the Russian Or- 
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thodox Church monopoly on the rights for mission activities. 
Thus the brethren were unable to secure a charter from the 
Russian government authorizing an independent missions 
enterprise. 30 The alternative was to affiliate with an older, 
established missions organization outside the borders of 
Russia. Their choice was the American Baptist Missionary 
Union of Boston, Massachusetts. 

This choice was made at the suggestion of Abram Friesen, 
still in Hamburg, whose attention had been drawn to the 
Telugus of southern India through the reading of challenging 
reports about Nalgonda. When he presented this field to the 
church, they readily approved. On May 6, 1889, the board of 
the American Baptist Mission Union accepted the Friesens’ 
application and appointed them to service in India. Later the 
Nalgonda field was assigned to them. 31 

Though Friesen was appointed as a regular missionary of 
the mission, he was not satisfied; he believed that the home 
churches must share a greater responsibility for their own mis- 
sionaries and shoulder the financial burdens. With this in mind 
he returned to Russia from Germany. In August he was able to 
report to the mission, “Our Mennonite Brethren have decided 
to support me and my wife at our work. They will also defray 
the traveling expenses.” 32 About $2,000 a year was sent by 
Mennonite Brethren for the Friesens’ work, as well as passage, 
outfit, and salary of $1,500 for Abram Huebert, a second mis- 
sionary. At a Boston meeting Friesen arranged for the Union 
to take over the whole Nalgonda district for the Mennonite 
Brethren in association with the Union. 33 

A plan of cooperation between the American Baptist Mis- 
sion Union and the Mennonite Brethren of Russia was approved 
by the Union’s board on September 26, 1904 (See Appendix 
B.l, p.xxx). This association lasted for a decade, after which 
the brethren were cut off by war conditions and lost the work 
they had established. 

Nalgonda. The Nalgonda field, in the southeastern part of 
the Muslim Kingdom of Hyderabad (now Andhra Pradesh) 
covers an area of about 6,000 square miles, with a population 
estimated at 700,000 living in 2,000 villages (1975 figures). 
The district is known for its poverty and recurring drought. 
The Telugus who inhabit this district hold to the ancient In- 
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dian religions. 34 

Work in Nalgonda had begun when in 1885 a national 
helper named Veraswamy was sent into the southeast section 
of Secunderabad. The field opened up most wonderfully, so 
that missionary W. W. Campbell soon asked the government 
for land for mission premises. 35 The response in the new field 
was such that R. Maplesden, who succeeded Campbell, 
reported in 1889: “The importance of developing and carrying 
on the work in this Nalgonda field can scarcely be over- 
estimated. There are indications that Nalgonda is the door 
through which the divine blessing is to enter into the 
Deccan.” 36 In that year Maplesden reported the baptism of 
160 people. 37 

In 1892 Abram Friesen was able to report: 

Our work in the field has been greatly blessed. One hundred 
and seventy-eight new converts, who for some time had been 
instructed by our preachers, were received into the church by 
baptism, and more than one hundred candidates are under our 
care, and are waiting for the ordinances. The rapidly growing 
work compelled us to open eight new outstations in centers of 
the field, and to increase the number of our native helpers from 
five to fifteen, besides three Christian women who support 
Mrs. Friesen in her work . 38 

A problem arose at the organization of a church: the Mala 
Christians refused to fellowship with the Madigas, who were of 
a different caste, and withdrew. After some instruction, har- 
mony was restored. 39 

From the beginning, two sound principles were inculcated: 
self-support, and the dependence of the pastor upon the local 
church instead of upon the missionary. Friesen wrote: “The 
three newly established churches give about half towards the 
support of their respective pastors, the remainder being given 
as a grant to the churches. The pastor is entirely dependent 
upon the churches.” 40 

Though the work of education proceeded more slowly — 
teaching children in the villages was hindered by local Muslim 
officials — a boarding school was flourishing in Nalgonda by 
1896. A medical work grew out of the great need in the field. 
The missionaries repeatedly lamented their limited knowledge 
of medicine and their inadequate facilities. But by 1896 funds 
had been provided for a dispensary, a woman doctor had 
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arrived, and the foundation for a hospital had been laid. 41 

When the Friesens left Nalgonda in the spring of 1897 to 
return to Russia for a rest, they were able to give this report: 
An organized church of seven hundred members supporting 
its own pastor; a women’s mission society to care for the poor 
women; a young people’s Christian organization; several Bible 
women; a Sunday School and a missionary training school; 
twenty out-stations supplied with native teachers and 
evangelists . 42 

The Friesens returned, other missionaries joined them; 
and by 1900 the Nalgonda field was divided into three centers: 
Nalgonda, with Abram Friesens in charge; Suriapet, with the 
Abram Hueberts in charge; Bhonigir, with the Heinrich 
Unruhs in charge. 

By 1914 six couples and three single women had served in 
the Nalgonda field. Of these, only two couples, the Franz 
Wienses and the Johann A. Penners, were still in India. The 
others were retired, ill, or on furlough. Heinrich Unruh had 
died in India and Anna Epp had transferred to the American 
Mennonite Brethren Mission, which by then was operating 
nearby. 43 

Transfer of the mission to the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union. The work was interrupted by war. As early as 
September, 1914, H.J. Braun, treasurer for the Mennonite 
Brethren in Russia, reported that the drafts he had sent to In- 
dia had not been cashed and that he had no further way of 
sending money to the missionaries. The American Baptist 
Missionary Union, assured that the Mennonite Brethren had 
sufficient funds in their treasury to repay a temporary loan, 
agreed to provide money so that the mission work could be car- 
ried on. 46 

The Mennonite Brethren, however, never were able to 
repay the Union or resume the work. The Russian Revolution 
destroyed not only their homes and property, but also their 
hope to be reunited with their missionaries. Through the years 
the once flourishing work of the Mennonite Brethren of Russia 
became part of the American Baptist Mission work. 

Discussion questions for Chapter 2 

1. In view of growing political oppression in many countries 
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of the world on the one hand, and of political anarchy and ter- 
rorism in others on the other hand, what lessons can we learn 
from the earlier Mennonite Brethren experiences in Russia 
about carrying on the life and the mission of the church in such 
situations? What should the church's response be to its man- 
date to witness to those around it? Are there times when the 
church is justified in silencing its public witness when the 
alternative threatens to be the annihilation or deportation of 
the church? 

2. How should a church or conference proceed in seeking to 
discern the will of God about selecting a new field for mission 
work, and for selecting people to send to these fields? 
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3 

FOUNDATIONS OF MISSIONS: 
THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


The early Mennonite Brethren churches of North America 
are a transplant of the more conservative element of the Men- 
nonite Brethren churches of Russia. The first groups migrated 
to the United States in the 1870s and 1880s. 1 They came 
together with other Mennonite groups and settled, with a few 
exceptions, more as families than according to church affilia- 
tion. Churches were established wherever substantial set- 
tlements of Mennonites and Mennonite Brethren grew up: 
Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, and the Dakotas. In 1879 the 
Mennonite Brethren organized themselves into a conference at 
Henderson, Nebraska. 2 Somewhat later they expanded into 
Oklahoma and California, with Oregon, Washington, Texas 
and Michigan receiving smaller groups. 3 Around the turn of 
the century migrations to Canada began, with Mennonite 
Brethren settling mainly in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 4 

It must be mentioned that the first Mennonite Brethren 
churches of Manitoba were not transplants. Evangelism ef- 
forts by Mennonite Brethren ministers from the United 
States, specifically elders Heinrich Voth of Minnesota and 
David Dyck of Kansas, brought the gospel to the colonists 
there. 5 As a result several Mennonite Brethren churches had 
been organized before the turn of the century. Thus as early as 
1898 the Mennonite Brethren Conference convened in Winkler, 
Manitoba. 6 

The second large segment of Mennonite Brethren came 
from Russia in the 1920s, settling mainly in Canada. They 
spread out from Ontario to British Columbia. Large and pros- 
perous churches have grown up in Ontario and the western 
four provinces, with substantial constellations of churches 
forming in Winnipeg and Vancouver. 7 
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In 1960 the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren churches of the 
United States and Canada merged with the Mennonite 
Brethren churches. 8 The cultural, religious and theological 
backgrounds of the two church groups were so similar that the 
merger proceeded smoothly. 9 

For functional purposes the Mennonite Brethren churches 
of North America are organized into a General Conference; 
United States and Canadian conferences; and eleven district 
(U.S.) and provincial (Canada) conferences. In Canada the pro- 
vincial conferences follow the provincial borderlines: Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia. 
In the United States the churches of several states unite to 
form one district conference: Central District — Illinois, Min- 
nesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Montana; 
Southern District — Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, Col- 
orado; Pacific District — Washington, Oregon, California, 
Arizona; Latin America Mennonite Brethren Conference — 
(South) Texas; North Carolina Conference. 10 

The total North American Mennonite Brethren fellowship 
is bound together by a common faith through a Con- 
fession of Faith; common purpose, mainly missions and ser- 
vices; common order, the Constitution; common institution, 
the seminary." 

No major doctrinal disruptions or defections of churches 
have thus far occurred, and the movement has remained fairly 
stable. Its largest single project has always been the foreign 
missions enterprise. 

The Board of Missions and Services operates under the 
jurisdiction of the General Conference of the Mennonite 
Brethren Churches of North America. It is the only official 
organ of missions and services of the fellowship in its overseas 
outreach. Governed by a constitution, the board consists of fif- 
teen representative members elected by the General Con- 
ference for a six-year term, with one member-at-large serving 
for three years. According to the constitution, the members 
may succeed themselves once. It is provided that an equal 
number of the board members come from the United States 
and Canada, the member at large being elected from either 
area. 12 The Board discharges its responsibilities through a 
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secretariat with offices in Hillsboro, Kansas, and Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 

We turn now to the theological and philosophical under- 
pinnings of missions, as understood by Mennonite Brethren. 


Organizational Chart 
of 

The Mennonite Brethren Churches of North America 



GENERAL CONFERENCE 
(Canada and U.S.) 








U.S. Conference 



Canadian Conference 



District Conferences Provincial Conferences 



MENNONITE BRETHREN THEOLOGY OF MISSIONS 

It must be said immediately that the Mennonite Brethren 
have not published any formed denominational statements 
which could be labeled “a theology of missions.” The 
remarkable fact is that missions did not grow out of a forma- 
lized theology. Missions was not compartmentalized, it was 
not a “department of missions” in Mennonite Brethren think- 
ing. The earliest statements of the Confession of Faith (1873, 
1876, 1902) do not refer to missions in any particular way: only 
one sentence in the section on the “Church of God” alludes to 
missions by stating that a characteristic of the church is “the 
diligent searching of the Scriptures and the preaching of the 
pure gospel in all the world.” 13 

The summary that follows, therefore, is the author’s inter- 
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pretation of and deductions from articles in the Zionsbote 
(which served as the conference’s German-language periodical 
for many years), reports to conferences, official documents of 
the Board of Missions and Services, gleanings from sermons 
and sermon outlines, and personal interviews with such 
leading brethren as N.N. Hiebert, H.W. Lohrenz, P.R. Lange, 
H.H. Flaming, H.S. Voth, J.J. Wiebe, P.C. Hiebert, William 
Bestvater, A.H. Unruh, John G. Wiens, missionaries J.H. 
Pankratz, J.H.Voth, F.J. Wiens, and others. Of special help was 
a personal visit with Elder Gerhard Regehr, for many years a 
member of the mission board in Russia and one of the founders 
of Mennonite Brethren missions. Of special importance in 
determining the biblical basis of Mennonite Brethren missions 
are the recorded sermons of Elder David Duerksen and com- 
ments by elders Abram Schellenberg and Heinrich Voth, the 
first two chairmen of the Board; the writings of N.N. Hiebert; 
ordinations and farewell services for missionaries as reported 
in the Zionsbote; missions messages preached at the Hauptver- 
sammlungen (regional gatherings); and two series of studies 
delivered by H.W. Lohrenz, missions secretary, in Hepburn, 
Saskatchewan in 1942, dealing with the foundations and 
nature of foreign missions according to the Bible. 

Missions as a way of life 

Rather than a stated theology, Mennonite Brethren mis- 
sions was an attitude, a way of life, a product of the general 
biblicism of the brotherhood. Even a cursory study of Men- 
nonite Brethren preaching and practice makes it obvious that 
far from being a “department,” missions was a central motiva- 
tion of prime importance. 

Missions consciousness grew out of four basic factors: (1) 
the Anabaptist Mennonite heritage, as discussed earlier; (2) 
the strong missionary impact of pastor Eduard Wuest; (3) 
more important than either of these, the impact of the total Bi- 
ble message, which awakened in the churches a serious desire 
to shape personal and church life according to patterns of 
Scripture; (4) above all, the imprint of the life and words of 
Jesus Christ, their living Lord, and the example of the 
Apostolic Church as portrayed in Acts and the epistles. The 
New Testament breathes evangelism and missions, and the 
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believers longed to live with the same spirit. 

Several texts stand out in early missions preaching. 
Foremost was that cornerstone of Anabaptist theology, the 
Great Commission. That this text was central to Anabaptist 
thinking has already been stated. Mennonite Brethren inter- 
preted the command to disciple all nations to be an abiding and 
compelling command to go and disciple, to go and preach the 
gospel. The Christian has no choice; he either obeys and re- 
mains involved in God’s program of world evangelism, or he 
disobeys and remains outside the will and purpose of God. 

Other important texts were Matthew 9:35-38, with its em- 
phasis on compassion; and John 6:1-13, with its emphasis on 
spiritually feeding all people. 

An illustration of Mennonite Brethren missions preaching 
is a message on Acts 1:8 outlined in the Zionsbote as follows: 

Missions rests 

in the outpoured and bestowed love of God, 

in the finished work of Christ for all mankind, 

in the command of Christ, which expresses th eLebensaufgabe, 

(emanation of his being) 

in the supreme responsibility of a Christian. 

Missions is conditioned 

by the power of the Holy Spirit, 

by the hope of eternity and eternal life, 

by the assurance of being a child of God, 

by a burning love, for the brethren and the neighbors. 

Missions expresses itself in word and deed: 

only what we have experienced can we testify to, 
only love can inspire us to be faithful in witnessing, 
only a person that has found forgiveness of sins can testify 
thereof. 

On a foundation of the Anabaptist adherence to Scripture, 
and especially on the words and life of Christ and the Apostles, 
then, was the structure of Mennonite Brethren missions built. 
Obedience to the Word of God was no mere lip service: it 
dominated the thinking and shaped the very lives of the 
church. 

An example of the outworking of this commitment, with 
its components of preaching, prayer, and wholehearted obe- 
dience to the Word, is found in the story of the search for the 
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first missionary to be sent out from the Mennonite Brethren 
Conference of North America. The field was to be India. The 
choice of the Board had fallen upon N.N. Hiebert of Mountain 
Lake, Minnesota. Elder Voth of Mountain Lake, Brother 
Hiebert, and his parents agreed that while the demands of a 
mission in India were great and the responsibilities heavy, 
they had no right to say “no.” Elder Voth, in order to gain 
assurance in this weighty matter, spent all night in an open 
field in prayer. In the morning as he entered his home he 
greeted Mrs. Voth with the words: “Mother, I believe the Lord 
is giving us a missionary in N.N. Hiebert.” 14 

He called the church together for a day of prayer and 
fasting on May 31, 1898. After a lengthy prayer session, he 
preached an impressive message on Matthew 9:35-39, as 
recorded in the Zionsbote. He emphasized six points: 

1. The compassion of Jesus in the midst of a multiude in need 
and misery 

2. The distressed condition of the impoverished sheep — 
given up 

3. The scattered condition of the sheep — danger of death 

4. The plenteous harvest 

5. The insufficient harvesters 

6. The significance of prayer 

Later he preached a second sermon, this time on John 15:16. 
The solid foundation of missions was this, that Elder Voth 
knew himself and his denomination to be ordained of God to 
“bear fruit.” 

The congregation committed itself to stand by the deci- 
sion of the Board; and in July, N.N. Hiebert reported that he 
could not refuse the call and was placing himself at the 
disposal of the Lord and the brotherhood, in spite of some 
health problems and a limited education. 15 He visited a number 
of churches before the official confirmation of his call at the an- 
nual conference later that year. 

That missions was not a matter of legalistic obedience but 
of deep personal commitment is clear from the lives of the men 
in leadership. A sufficient number of the writings, articles and 
sermon outlines of N.N. Hiebert are available to know that he 
was motivated, not by cold command, but by deep compassion 
for the world in misery; the need and lostness of humanity 
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pressed upon him heavily. This mixture of compassion and 
sense of personal responsibility, together with faith in the 
greatness of the gospel, enabled him first of all to volunteer as 
the first Mennonite Brethren missionary, and later to bear the 
burden of the secretariat for 34 years (1902-1936). 

No less passionate was his successor, H.W. Lohrenz, ex- 
ecutive secretary for nine years (1936-1945).Though of entirely 
different temperament, he too was deeply concerned with the 
spiritual needs of humanity. Uppermost in his motivation, 
however, was his passion for the glory of Christ in the expan- 
sion of the church. His messages at General Conference gather- 
ings and missionary conferences were overpowering in logic 
and in consuming zeal for the glory of Christ on earth. 

The long-felt sentiment and conviction of the brotherhood 
concerning missions was formulated by A.E. Janzen and J.B. 
Toews, secretaries in the mission office, and printed in various 
Board handbooks. The following statement comes from the 
Handbook. 

The missionary responsibility, as conceived by the Men- 
nonite Brethren Church, is stated in the Great Commission of 
our risen Lord. Matt. 28:18-20; Mark 16:15-16; Luke 24:46-49; 
John 20:21; Acts 1:8. It is exemplified in the Book of Acts, 
which gives the record of the first witnesses going forth in the 
power of the Holy Spirit. It is expounded in the New Testa- 
ment epistles, as the early apostles were led by the Holy Spirit 
to lay down the fundamental principles of all mission activit- 
ies. Passages bearing out these principles are: Rom. 1:14-17; 
Rom. 10:11-17; 1 Cor. 1:24; 1 Cor. 2:1-10; 1 Cor. 3:5-15; 

1 Cor. 4:1-5; 1 Cor. 9:14-19; 1 Cor. 2:14-16; 2 Cor. 4:1-11; 

2 Cor. 5:14-15; 2 Cor. 5:18-21; Eph. 3:1-12. 

Accepting the Biblical teaching as a basis and guide, it shall 
ever be the endeavor of all our missionary activities: 

1 . To present the saving Gospel of Jesus Christ to everyone 
in the area of a mission field. 

2. To baptize those who accept Jesus Christ by faith. 

3. To organize and establish such believers in local churches 
for nurture, mutual edification, fellowship, instruction and 
service. 

4. To unite the local churches of a field into an organized 
conference and national convention which is the church that 
continues the proclamation of the Gospel, directs and regu- 
lates its own church affairs and meets its own financial re- 
quirements. 
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These handbooks were approved at conference sessions and 
thereby became official expressions of the brotherhood. 

Mennonite Brethren have sincerely sought to make evan- 
gelism and missions a vital dimension in their life and work. In 
general a wholesome attitude has prevailed in the churches in 
relation to these activities. In the movement as a whole, evan- 
gelism and missions became the focus and a major concern. 
Missions more than anything else has bound the churches 
together in a common purpose, given them a unique quality 
and kept them from stalemating in their life and work. In the 
sessions of the General Conference early in history, missions 
became a dominant note and occupied a good portion of the 
time. For years the reports were presented in a semi-festive 
manner, with furloughing missionaries and candidates seated 
on the platform as honorable guests and participants in the 
reporting. This was a highlight, a hallowed time in the ses- 
sions. In recent decades, though, the involvement of the Board 
of Reference and Counsel (which, among other things, deliber- 
ates matter concerning the faith and life of the churches) has 
become more dominant in conference sessions. 

Not always, of course, have all churches lived up to the 
highest ideals and their fullest missions potential. However, 
evangelism and missions have never receded very far from a 
front-line position. When they have, it has usually been 
because the responsible Board failed to provide aggressive 
leadership and motivating challenges. In general the attitude 
has been positive, and churches have sacrificed and labored to 
proclaim the gospel at home and abroad. 

An attempt at a theology of Mennonite Brethren missions 

It has been stated that the Mennonite Brethren do not 
have any formal denominational theology of missions. That 
does not mean, however, that there is no implied theology 
which gives direction to Mennonite Brethren missions. The 
following five premises are the author’s interpretation of the 
theological foundation stones on which Mennonite Brethren 
missions is built. 
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1. Missions is possible because God is who he is. 

“In the beginning God” — so opens the greatest mis- 
sionary book in the world. Ultimately all of missions flows 
from God, because God is an outgoing God. He is the God of 
love and light. Significantly, R.E. Speer writes: “It is in the 
very being and character of God that the deepest ground of the 
missionary enterprise is to be found. We cannot think of God 
except in terms which necessitate the missionary idea.” 16 
After an analysis of the authority of missions he concludes: 
“Those grounds are in the very being and thought of God, in 
the character of Christianity, in the aim and purpose of the 
Christian church and in the nature of humanity, its unity, and 
its need.” 17 With these statements Mennonite Brethren would 
wholeheartedly agree. 

The gospel rests in the person and purpose of God as 
manifested in the Trinity. Salvation begins with God, in that 
he loves the world and cares for mankind. His love is determin- 
ed, not by the object of love, but by the source from which it 
springs — his very being, which is love, mercy and grace. He 
procured salvation at the infinite cost of his Son. W.O. Carver 
says, “No thought of God is true to His revelation of Himself 
that does not rest on the fact that He ‘so loved the world that 
He gave His only begotten Son’.” 18 God convicts people of sin- 
fulness and the need of salvation through the Holy Spirit and 
the Word of God. He provides spiritual nurture and fellowship 
in the church that believers might mature, serve, and glorify 
him. 

2. Missions is necessary because man is who he is 

Man is a peculiar, royal being in the midst of the created 
order: a being of reason, of moral and social consciousness and 
responsibilities, and of almost infinite potential. He is at home 
in this world and yet not at home, for eternity lives in his heart. 
Though he builds kingdoms in this world, no kingdom ex- 
hausts his aspirations and anticipations. His strivings have no 
limit and no end until, exhausted, he sinks into dust and ashes. 
Death is his awful, haunting and unconquerable enemy. 

Who is man? Or in the words of the psalmist, “Lord, what 
is man that thou takest knowledge of him!” (Ps. 144:3). 
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Biblical answers point to complexity and contradiction. 

Man is a unique creation of God, having been created in 
the image of God and according to the special counsel of God. 

Man is a peculiar creation of God, having been created for 
very specific purposes of God. 

Man became by his own choice a sinful being, guilty and 
defiled, estranged from God and enslaved by sin, and conse- 
quently living in lostness and under the wrath of God. Yet man 
is incurably religious. 

Man has attempted to develop his own way of escape and 
work out his own salvation in religious systems and practices, 
philosophical constructions, and elaborate civilizations. 

Man is thus the highest and noblest of all creation, and at 
the same time the most miserable of all creatures. He is a bun- 
dle of needs and frustrations, hopes and fears, yearnings for 
reality and for eternity, achievements and defeats, hopefulness 
and helplessness. He is enslaved to sin and blinded to spiritual 
reality — yet not totally void of an awareness of God, purpose, 
and destiny. 

Man is a being in Wiederspruch (potential for re-creation). 
He is capable of being saved, set free, made whole — to live as 
true man for the purpose and glory of God, to see God and 
dwell with him. 

The potential greatness and existential wretchedness, the 
unfulfilled but possible glory and divine calling and the actual 
lostness of man combine to challenge the church to missions. 
Because man can be redeemed from his eternal predicament 
only by the salvation of God in Christ Jesus, missions is a 
rescue and restoration operation of the gravest and most com- 
prehensive nature and on a world scale. 

3. Missions is urgent because Jesus Christ is who he is. 

Jesus Christ is the true Son of man, king and lord, co- 
eternal and equal with God the Father, the Lamb of God, 
friend of sinners, and savior of the world. He is absolutely 
alone and unique in history; he has neither peer not substitute. 
In saviorhood he is unique, sole, sufficient, and irreplaceable. 
Christianity cannot be placed alongside other religions, but 
confronts them all and excludes them as conveyors of salva- 
tion. For salvation is found in no other than in the name of 
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Jesus, no other way leads to the Father. He is the way, the 
truth, the life, the light, the bread of life, the resurrection and 
the life, the door, the good shepherd, the lamb of God. He is the 
lord of glory, the prince of life who “abolished death and 
brought life and immortality to light through the gospel” (2 
Tim. 1:10). 

Samuel M. Zwemer writes: 

Apart from God in Christ there can be no missionary enter- 
prise. In Jesus Christ the work of missions finds its basis, its 
aim, its method, its message, its motive, and its goal. The 
evangelization of the nations is not a human but a divine pro- 
ject — an eternal purpose of God which He purposed in Christ 
Jesus. The message of the New Testament to the heathen 
world was redemption from sin. The word of the Cross was 
the message of the apostles; the power of the Cross was their 
motive; and the glory of the resurrection was their hope. 1 ’ 

The Mennonite Brethren Church would agree with Zwemer’s 
statement without the slightest hesitation; it sums up decades 
of missions preaching in North America. 

4. Missions is unavoidable because the nature of the church 
demands it. 

We are living in the age of the church, an age which, accor- 
ding to Ephesians 3:6 and 11, is something new and great. The 
church of Jesus Christ is to be gathered from among all na- 
tions, for God is not a God of favoritism or particularism. God 
loves the world; his Son became the propitiation for the sins of 
the world; the Holy Spirit is operating to convict the world; the 
disciples were sent into the world to preach the gospel. All the 
world must hear God’s call. Thus the realization of the eternal 
purpose of God for our age becomes bound up with world evan- 
gelization. 

This was the persuasion of Paul (Eph. 3, Rom. 9 and 10). It 
was also the persuasion of the Mennonite Brethren churches, 
the result being that today their mission endeavors circle the 
globe. 

5. Missions is imperative because the command of Christ ex- 
acts it. 

The command to disciple all nations is an impelling com- 
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mand. We fully agree with Robert E. Speer when he says that 
“the last command of Christ is not the deep and final ground of 
the church’s missionary duty,” yet that duty is stated in the 
Great Commission, and “it is of infinite consequence to have 
had it so stated by our Lord Himself.” 20 The gospel must be 
proclaimed among all nations (Mk. 13:10). 

The Great Commission of our Lord is an authoritative sum- 
mary statement of the whole Heilsgeschichte (salvation 
history) movement of the Old Testament. The first promise of 
salvation occurs in Genesis 3:15, given to Adam. From that 
time on, God has never left the world outside the sphere of his 
concern and operations. God called Abraham that in him all 
families of the earth might be blessed: he chose Israel to be a 
mediating nation between himself and the world. When Israel 
failed, he sent the prophets, and finally the Son. Christ’s com- 
mission, therefore, is based on the salvation history of the Old 
Testament. 

Another word of Christ is pertinent here: “I have chosen 
you, and ordained you, that ye should go and bring forth fruit, 
and that your fruit should remain” (Jn. 15:16). These words 
make it evident that missions as a spiritual fruit and moral 
urgency grow out of a life of vital, loving relationship with the 
living Lord — a life enlarged by the grace of God, controlled by 
the Holy Spirit, permeated by the Word of God, a life that 
practices the mind of Christ, that takes its responsibilities 
seriously and in obedience enters deeply into the purpose of 
God. Missions is not a legal matter, an imposition of ex- 
traneous obligation. It becomes this when the life-flow be- 
tween branch and vine is obstructed; but a withering and bar- 
ren branch is an abnormal branch which needs correction and 
restoration. A church that shares freely in the life of the Son of 
God bears fruit; it will be a missionary church. 

These five statements sum up fairly well the theology of 
missions for Mennonite Brethren. We would go amiss, 
however, should we stop here. There is an undefined but per- 
vasive spiritual substructure underlying all premises. It is the 
assumption that all effectiveness in the Christian life and 
ministry is bound up with the abiding presence and operation 
of the Holy Spirit and the bounteous sowing of the Word of 
God. 
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It is true that the Christo-centric consciousness of Men- 
nonite Brethren teaching has kept the churches from a strong 
emphasis on the Holy Spirit. Strange silence has too often 
prevailed. The Holy Spirit as a conscious presence in ex- 
perience was little known and emphasized. However, this does 
not mean that Mennonite Brethren did not have a deep and 
sound, even dogmatic conviction concerning his presence. The 
conviction was more a biblical assumption than experiential 
consciousness; nevertheless, his presence was to them a de- 
pendable reality. 

A similar attitude prevailed in relation to the Bible. It was 
taken for granted that the Bible is the Word of God written, 
and that this Word is living and dynamic. A full confidence 
that the Word would not return void but accomplish its God- 
ordained purpose has characterized the faith of the Mennonite 
Brethren. Thus they have demanded that their ministers and 
missionaries be people of the Word, able to preach the Word of 
God in simplicity and sincerity. 

A word needs to be said concerning their attitude toward 
prayer. It cannot be said that the Mennonite Brethren ever 
proceeded systematically to mobilize the constituency for 
prayer. Such formal omission must not be interpreted as a 
symptom of disbelief in or neglect of prayer. In fact, the 
significance of prayer has always been emphasized, as is evi- 
dent from articles in the Zionsbote. At the time of the appoint- 
ments of the early missionaries to India, for example, the con- 
ference united in prayer, earnestly seeking that the will of the 
Lord might be done. It must not be imagined that these were 
exceptional instances. The author is witness to the fact that 
when serious difficulties arose in the second half of the 1940s 
in sending missionaries to the Congo (now Zaire), the chairman 
and secretary-treasurer called upon the churches for prayer. 
They themselves were locked away for several days in a hotel 
room for fasting and prayer. The barriers were removed, and 
the missionaries could proceed. It was nothing unusual for 
J.A. Harder, chairman of the Board for some years, to call the 
members to prayer when the Board was faced with difficult 
decisions, or when differences of opinion pulled members in op- 
posing directions. The women of the conference also made 
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special prayer for missions at their missionary society 
meetings. 

Early in the 1950s the Board developed a regular prayer 
calendar which was sent to the churches each month. These re- 
quests now appear in Rejoicel (an inter-Mennonite devotional 
booklet) and in the periodicals of the two national conferences. 
At present the office sends a weekly card to church leaders 
bringing noteworthy news items and requests for prayer 
before the congregations. 

In summary, Mennonite Brethren theology of missions, 
like the foundation stones of a building, was so basic as to be 
invisible. It was taken for granted that all Christians should 
obey the Great Commission, and that churches should attempt 
to establish an outreach both at home and abroad, in reliance 
on the Holy Spirit, the Word of God, and prayer. 

MENNONITE BRETHREN PHILOSOPHY OF MISSIONS 

Mission philosophy concerns itself with the major 
premises, priorities, thrusts, concepts, goals and governing 
principles of a missionary enterprise. The following section in- 
dicates how these have been defined and legislated in the un- 
folding missionary program of the Mennonite Brethren chur- 
ches under the guidance of the General Conference. 

Missionary priorities 

The Mennonite Brethren churches of North America have 
never interpreted mission in such a narrow sense as to imply 
only spiritual salvation of the soul. They have always attempt- 
ed to serve man in his total person — body, soul, spirit. When 
the Committee of Foreign Missions, for example, announced 
the appointment of the N.N. Hieberts as pioneer missionaries 
to India, it called at the same time for an agriculturalist who 
would accompany the Hieberts to assist the people in improve- 
ment of their material lot, and to help in the care of orphans 
and widows. Apparently no such couple came forward, though. 
The Committee did succeed in sending Elizabeth Neufeld, a 
teacher, and somewhat later Katharina Schellenberg, a nurse. 21 
Thus a full-orbed, well-balanced program of spiritual, 
economic, educational and physical ministry had been design- 
ed, if not fully carried out. 
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At the same time, the priority of evangelism was em- 
phatically set out by N.N. Hiebert when he wrote from India to 
the home constituency: 

1. Let us commit our selves to help India with all that is 
within us. 

2. Let us commit ourselves to give annually what we can. 

3. Let us build schools and institutions to assist the new 
generation to remake India. 

4. Let us preach the gospel and pray. 

What India needs is not money but the gospel, light and 
conversion. We go here not to feed, heal, but to preach the 
gospel. Brethren, pray for us to preach bountifully and the 
rest will also come. 22 

Note that while the priority of gospel proclamation is em- 
phasized, point 3 leaves room for ministries to other needs of 
man. 

The whole mission program is ample evidence that while 
philanthropy, care for physical well-being and development of 
cultural values have never been consciously excluded from 
mission, neither were they permitted to gain the upper hand 
and thus absorb the major energy of the missionary. 23 

An exception to the above policy prevailed during the 
beginning years of the Mennonite Brethren Church of Russia. 
It refrained from supporting educational and medical 
ministries in India, All finances were designated for support- 
ing missionaries, national evangelists, and evangelism. This 
policy was corrected within a decade. The Abram Friesens 
developed a substantial medical ministry at Nalgonda. In 1904 
Katherine Reimer was sent to India to supervise an extensive 
educational work. Soon a large hospital and good educational 
facilities were available to the people. 24 

Evangelism as a mission priority has never been seriously 
challenged. Social welfare philosophies, the modern view of 
“service to the whole man” or “the whole church taking the 
whole gospel to the world” have been voiced from time to time 
in some local congregations. Thus far, however, they have not 
gained enough support to erode the priority of evangelism. The 
conference and most churches have maintained a fair balance 
between evangelism and social concerns in their official em- 
phases and practical programs. 25 
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Priority affirmations: The 1943 affirmation 

On two occasions the conference has affirmed in official 
declarations the mission priority of gospel proclamation. Both 
times the initiative came from the Board of Reference and 
Counsel of the General Conference and was approved by the 
entire brotherhood without hesitation or opposition. 

The first official affirmation was presented to the General 
Conference in 1943 in session at Buhler, Kansas. It was evoked 
by peculiar circumstances, discussed presently. The statement 
is of sufficient significance to be quoted here, as given in the 
General Conference Record of 1943. 

The General Conference of the Mennonite Brethren Church 
has assumed the duty of bringing the gospel of salvation to 
the heathen, in accordance with the command of Christ as 
given in Matthew 28:19. Our missionaries have endeavored to 
make known the plan of God as manifested by God through 
Jesus Christ. All other phases of the missionary endeavor are 
subordinated to this main purpose and shall only serve to 
further the salvation of souls among the heathen. In accor- 
dance with the example set by our Lord and Master, our mis- 
sionaries also have sought access to the hearts of men through 
channels that were most accessible to them, namely: The chil- 
dren through instruction in schools, the sick through the 
channels of medical care in hospitals and the others through 
contacts on the streets and in the homes. The committees of 
World Missions are convinced that the school and hospital 
work are important factors in the program of evangelization. 

It is also our sacred duty to keep our God-sent workers phys- 
ically fit for their duties by creating wholesome conditions for 
them. 

The cause for the affirmation is not mentioned, but it 
seems to lie in the creation of a new board at the 1936 con- 
ference, the Board of General Welfare and Public Relations — 
a merger of the General Conference Relief Committee, 
established in 1924; the Committee of Non-resistance, created 
in 1919; 26 and a Canadian committee known as Dienst am 
Evangelium (service in the gospel). 27 Thus the new board com- 
bined relief ministries, education in non-resistance in the 
churches, and representation of conscientious objectors before 
the government. It assisted resettlement of Mennonites from 
Russia in Latin America, providing gospel ministries to them, 
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and represented the Mennonite Brethren constituency on the 
Mennonite Central Committee. 28 It would be an influential 
board in the brotherhood with its multi-pronged ministries at 
home and abroad. It could have become a rival to the Board of 
Foreign Missions, given the right combination of cir- 
cumstances. 

The year 1943 was also a time of world crisis. World War 2 
had engulfed the globe and was creating unprecedented suffer- 
ing. Clearly, the challenges of world relief and resettlement 
would strain the financial capacity of the Mennonite Brethren 
constituency. The diversion of funds to meet the pressing 
physical demands of humanity could endanger the mission 
program. Foreign missions had only recently come through the 
depression of the 1930s, and a word of caution seemed in order. 
The statement, therefore, was a note of warning to the 
churches to keep priorities balanced. Under no circumstances 
must the mission of gospel proclamation and church planting 
be neglected or superceded by other human needs. 

A third sequence of events was the direct occasion (it could 
not have been the real cause) of this gentle reminder. At the 
previous conference in 1939 at Corn, Oklahoma, the conference 
had instructed the Board of Reference and Counsel and the 
Board of Foreign Missions to work out a basis upon which the 
General Conference would assume responsibilities for missions 
in Africa (the Belgian Congo/Zaire) and South China. 29 The 
findings of the joint body were reported to the churches in the 
Zionsbote. The constituency was invited to respond by letter. 
The result of this “dialogue” was a lengthy document known 
as the “Statement and Recommendations Concerning Foreign 
Mission Work” which spells out the thinking of the Board of 
Foreign Missions (See Appendix B.2, p.xxx). The 1943 state- 
ment is a policy response of the joint committee (the Board of 
Reference and Counsel and the Board of Foreign Missions) to 
the responses from the churches to the initial report in the 
Zionsbote. 30 It is thus the concluding statement of a dialogue 
between the boards and the churches. 

The affirmation may be both positively and negatively 
evaluated. Positively, it seeks to keep the priorities in missions 
in biblical perspective. The committee makes sure that pro- 
clamation of the gospel will be the focus in missions, at least 
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theoretically. This is of fundamental significance and deserves 
to be recognized as a real credit to the brethren. A focus on pro- 
clamation is in keeping with Mennonite Brethren tradition and 
practice. It can be stated without hesitation that the con- 
ference, the churches, the board and missionaries have never 
deliberately deviated from such priorities. The fact, however, 
that such an affirmation was brought to the conference does 
betray fears that this might happen. The statement reveals 
alertness to potentially dangerous attitudes. 

The emphasis on the word “only” in the third sentence, 
however, is troublesome. It appears to make service somewhat 
less than a Christian virtue and responsibility. Service is here 
seen as mainly a means to an end. While this may be logical 
from the missionary point of view, it seems to this writer to be 
biblically inadequate; it is difficult to harmonize such a posi- 
tion with the “servant life and mind” of our Lord, who took on 
the form of a servant and who came to serve and to give his life 
as ransom for many (Phil. 2:7; Mk. 10:45). His expression of 
compassion was not always and only a means to an end, but an 
outflow of life, an expression of his relationship to humanity. 
Diakonia is an essential element of Christianity, not merely a 
means to an end. 

The 1 966 affirmation and the Board of General Welfare and 
Public Relations 

The 1966 affirmation is a part of a lengthy document 
which guided the conference in the merger of two boards. 
Following is the statement of principles as recorded in the 
1966 General Conference Yearbook. 

Statement of Principles 

1. The Mennonite Brethren Church believes that the pro- 
clamation of the Gospel is the primary task of the church. We 
reaffirm our understanding of the Great Commission as one 
of preaching Jesus Christ and teaching His disciples to do the 
things He has commanded. We are steadfast in the conviction 
that the Gospel is intended to meet the total needs of man — 
spiritual, social, material, or other basic human needs — but 
that every ministry follows from the responsibility to give 
priority to man’s spiritual need, his alienation from God and 
his need for redemption through Jesus Christ. 

2. The merger of the two boards with their respective re- 
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sponsibilities delegated to them by the brotherhood repre- 
sents the conviction that proclamation and welfare ministries 
ought to be integrated, since our Lord and the early Church 
were concerned with such a total ministry. Such integration 
makes relief and welfare concerns, however necessary, sub- 
sidiary to the major task of proclamation, that is, they are no 
less spiritual in quality, but arise out of a basic mandate to 
proclaim the living Christ. Such integration would also call for 
equal standards in terms of spiritual commitment for all who 
participate in the program, whether they be long term or short 
term workers. 

If the 1943 affirmation was designed to hold in check the 
newly created Board of General Welfare and Public Relations, 
the 1966 statement sought to maintain the priority of proc- 
lamation when this board merged with its counterpart, the 
Board of Missions. This priority was becoming more difficult 
to maintain, since ministries to the “whole man” were fanning 
out in every direction. Works of compassion, always part of 
the Anabaptist-Mennonite commitment, had started simply 
when the early brothers and sisters gave direct assistance to 
widows and orphans, the poor and emotionally distressed. 31 

American churches followed suit. The conference meeting 
in 1895 in Parker, S.D., passed a motion to gather an offering 
in each local congregation at the annual thanksgiving festival 
to assist persecuted Russian ministering members. 32 It became 
the practice to receive substantial relief offerings on harvest- 
mission festivals and Thanksgiving Day for the oppressed and 
suffering people of the world, particularly those of the house- 
hold of God. As early as 1901 more than $3,600 was 
distributed in world relief. 33 Regular offerings for needy 
families in the immediate community were also received at the 
observance of the Lord’s Supper. On the local level such offer- 
ings constituted the “deacon’s fund” and were distributed at 
the discretion of the deacons. On conference level the funds 
were administered by the Board of Foreign Missions. 

Following World War 1, committees were appointed by 
the several district conferences to gather funds and channel 
them through the newly created MCC relief agency to the suf- 
fering people of Europe, particularly the Mennonite colonists 
of Russia. 34 The district committees appointed to gather these 
funds were merged in 1924 into a General Conference Relief 
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Committee of seven members with P.C. Hiebert serving as 
chairman. 35 

When, as indicated earlier, the Relief Committee merged 
with two other committees in 1936 to become the Board of 
General Welfare and Public Relations, relief was only one of its 
functions. It was asked to supply assistance in spiritual, moral 
and social questions to the newly settled Mennonite colonies in 
Brazil, Paraguay, and Uruguay. 36 Its duties also included the 
total question of conscientious objection to war, peace educa- 
tion in the churches, counseling and care for conscientious ob- 
jectors in war time, and the ministry of social and civil recon- 
ciliation. 37 In 1948 this board brought to the General Con- 
ference a recommendation for a Christian Service program for 
young people; the program was adopted by the General Con- 
ference in 1960, in session in Reedley, California. 38 . 

Furthermore, Mennonite Brethren were actively involved 
in the Mennonite Central Committee (P.C. Hiebert of 
Hillsboro, Kansas, served as its first chairman, 1920-53); 39 in 
Mennonite Disaster Service (MDS); in Mennonite Economic 
Development Association (MEDA); in Mennonite Mutual Aid 
(MMA); and other organizations. MCC alone was involved in 
many kinds of aid, from refugee and war relief and agricultural 
training programs to mental health. 

The Board of General Welfare and Public Relations, 
therefore, had a far-reaching, multi-ministry program to ad- 
minister. 

In 1957 the board presented to the brotherhood the follow- 
ing statement of its philosophy. 

2. The Philosophy Underlying the Work of This Board: 

The philosophy underlying the work of this Board may be 
stated as follows: The work assigned to the Board of General 
Welfare and Public Relations is an integral part of the total 
mission of the Church in this world. Isaiah 61: 1: “The Spirit 
of the Lord God is upon me; because the Lord hath anointed 
me to preach good tidings unto the meek; he hath sent me to 
bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the cap- 
tives, and the opening of the prison to them that are bound.” 
Our Lord said: “For I was hungered, and ye gave me meat, I 
was thirsty and ye gave me drink, I was a stranger and ye 
took me in, naked and ye clothed me, I was sick, and ye visited 
me, I was in prison and ye came unto me ... in as much as ye 
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have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren ye 
have done it unto me” (Matthew 25:35-36, 50b). The work of 
relief and evangelism go hand in hand in the church of Christ. 
Paul, as a missionary, recognized relief for the poor as a part 
of Christian service (1 Corinthians 16:1-2). As the church thus 
exercises compassion for suffering people, as it goes out to 
“visit the fatherless and widows in their affiction” and minis- 
ters to those in need with relief and with the Gospel, the 
Church is following in the footsteps of her Lord. The work of 
this Board is the direct assignment of the total Mennonite 
Brethren Church and is believed to be essential for our total 
Christian witness. Every activity of this Board must have a 
clear connection with the mission and objective of the Church. 
Work which we do together with other Mennonite conferences 
through the MCC or other Christian groups must also be in 
the total scope of the Church mission. As the Board thus 
carries out its assignment it has the support and confidence 
of the brotherhood and enjoys the blessings of God. 

3. Directives and Guiding Principles Governing the Work 
of this Board. 

a. From time to time the General Conference gives direc- 
tions to its boards in carrying out its assignment. The General 
Welfare Board received a list of directives and principles at 
our Conference in 1954 ( Yearbook , pp. 21-22). These we have 
sought to keep before us and to put them into operation as 
far as possible. In our inter-Mennonite fellowship through 
MCC we need to work on with discernment seeking to cooper- 
ate in such ways and in such areas as are in line with our con- 
victions and concepts. 

b. Christian service to human need shall be supported by 
our conference to the extent that it falls within the context of 
our mission of the church and to the extent that its ultimate 
objective is to reach such people for Christ. As the Good 
Samaritan the Christian spirit of love bids us to care for the 
wounded and suffering. 

c. All those individuals from our constituency who enter 
relief service, voluntary service, 1-W service or any other work 
directly connected with our conference or MCC service shall 
be born-again, baptized believers and in good standing with 
their home churches. Furthermore, those going into MCC 
service shall be well established in faith, possess a dedicated 
Christian motivation for service, and shall have the recom- 
mendation of their home church for MCC service. 

d. Orientation for service under our Board or for MCC ser- 
vices shall be provided for all workers. This orientation should 
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point out to the worker the spiritual significance of this ser- 
vice and its close connection with the mission of the Church. 
This orientation shall be given in personal counseling by the 
local pastor, in orientation sessions with the Board office and/ 
or in orientation sessions provided by Akron MCC head- 
quarters. 

e. The Board is ready to provide counsel and assistance 
to our young men entering government service. The peace 
witness shall not be promoted as something apart from the 
total Gospel of Jesus Christ, but as an inherent part of Chris- 
tian discipleship. All work of the Board in promoting the peace 
witness is based on our statement of biblical nonresistance as 
defined and approved by our General Conference. It is the 
duty of the local churches to educate and it is the concern of 
our district and conference Committees of Reference and 
Counsel to teach and educate our members in biblical non- 
resistance. The Board stands ready, then, to provide and 
promote avenues through which conscientious objectors can 
best express their convictions in Christian love and service. 

The Board also stands ready to serve as a coordinating 
agency for a ministry to our members in government service. 
Peace literature shall be first approved by the Board of Gen- 
eral Welfare and by the Reference and Counsel Committee 
before it is put to use in our churches. 

f . Through this Board we cooperate with Mennonite groups 
and with the larger Mennonite and Anabaptist brotherhood in 
services which we cannot perform alone and in which we have 
common Christian convictions. Our Board shall stand ready 
to support such relief and service projects which shall fall 
properly into a truly Christian and evangelical witness and 
which are in line with the faith and policy of MCC (handbook 
pp. 23-24). When and where a new area or branch or service is 
contemplated by the MCC, our Board shall request from the 
MCC a clear statement of objectives which can be presented 
to our Districts and General Conference for review and 
decision. 

g. It shall be the endeavor of this Board in consultation 
with other boards to ascertain the viewpoint of the Conference 
on important issues and thus bring a clear vote to MCC 
meetings and to meetings with other Mennonite groups in 
such efforts where we work together in the Lord’s service. 40 

Note that the document draws a distinction between the direct 
ministry of the Board and the ministries it is willing to share 
with MCC. The statement “We need to work with discern- 
ment, seeking to cooperate in such ways and in such areas as 
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are in line with our convictions and concepts” (3a, compare 3f) 
implies tension between the philosophies of the Board and 
MCC. Details are not spelled out and the historian is left guess- 
ing. Whether 3f has been followed consistently cannot be 
ascertained, though District and General Conference records 
are evidence of faithful reporting of MCC concerns to these 
bodies. 

The records of the Board of General Welfare and Public 
Relations show that the board has performed nobly during its 
thirty years of existence. However, the restructuring of the 
conference, the assumption of large parts of the board’s 
assignments by the U.S. and Canadian conferences, and the 
broadening of the ministry concept in the brotherhood seemed 
to dictate a merger of this board with the Board of Missions. 
To this merger we next turn our attention. 

Merger of the Board of General Welfare and Public Relations 
and the Board of Missions 

Because of duplications, potential rivalries and conflicts of 
interest in Latin American and European ministries, tensions 
within the boards and constituency became noticeable. It was 
not easy to distinguish what constituted the assignment of one 
board or the other in geographical areas where both boards 
were present. Neither was it simple to delineate what con- 
stituted terminal relief ministry and what was to be con- 
tinuous work. At some places, as in Germany (Neustadt) 
Austria (Linz), Uruguay (Montevideo), and Paraguay (Asun- 
cion and Filadelfia), a ministry envisaged as temporary grew 
into a long-term work. 

The way was paved for merger by the change in 
philosophy of service within society, with emphasis upon the 
“presence” of Christianity and the ministry to the whole man. 
The pattern of other Mennonite organizations (e.g. the Board 
of Missions and Charities of the Mennonite Conference) also 
contributed significantly to a change in attitude in the Men- 
nonite Brethren churches, especially among responsible leader- 
ship. 

It was therefore deemed advisable to merge the Board of 
General Welfare and Public Relations and the Board of Mis- 
sions into one board: the Board of Missions and Services. This 
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action was preceded by years of consultations, discussions and 
negotations between the boards. 

Again the Board of Reference and Counsel took the in- 
itiative. In 1957 the General Conference accepted the following 
recommendation from this board: 

We recommend that the Board of Welfare continue to 
operate during the next interim, as heretofore, and that the 
three Boards, Board of Reference and Counsel, Board of For- 
eign Missions, and Board of Welfare, recommend a procedure 
of reorganization and function of the Board of Welfare before 
the end of the next two years of the Conference interim . 41 

It should be noted that merger is not suggested here. The con- 
cern of the brotherhood at that moment was the reorganization 
of the Board of Welfare. The recommendation grew out of that 
board’s “Statement of Concern,” which emphasized the need 
for a closer working together of the two boards. 42 

In 1960 the General Conference passed a motion urging 
the two boards to meet annually in consultation in order to 
coordinate their ministries as much as advisable. 43 The result 
was a definite proposal by the Board of Reference and Counsel 
that the two boards be merged into one board, functioning in 
two commissions. Some aspects of public relations and the 
ministry of alternative service were taken out of the General 
Conference work and delegated to the U.S. and Canadian con- 
ferences. The new board, designated Board of Missions and 
Services, remained with a three-fold assignment: the ministry 
of foreign missions, the ministry of general welfare, and the 
ministry of the Christian Service program. 44 

An appraisal of the 1966 mandate 

We must keep in mind that the intent of the mandate (see 
p. 58) was to integrate two kinds of ministry, administered by 
two agencies. This appraisal concerns itself not with the expe- 
diency of the merger, but with the content of the mandate as 
worded in the recommendation and approved by the 
brotherhood. 

Even a cursory reading of the recommendation makes us 
aware that the 1966 statement is related to the 1943 affirma- 
tion. In some ways it is superior because it is much more com- 
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prehensive. The breadth is necessitated because the document 
is intended to do justice to the constitutional assignments of 
both boards. The mandate proceeds cautiously to state the 
priority of gospel proclamation on the one hand, and approve 
service to the “total man in his total needs” on the other hand. 
It emphasizes evangelism; at the same time it honestly desires 
to lead the Mennonite Brethren churches into action as God’s 
servant people, according to the example of Jesus in his com- 
passion for people desperately struggling for survival and hap- 
piness. It breathes freshness and life. 

Yet the statement suffers because of several actual ex- 
plications and potential implications which deserve attention. 

First, the mandate seems to lose its cutting edge because 
it is too accommodating to the many opinions expressed on the 
conference floor. The 1966 conference record indicates several 
lively discussions on the presentation, and numerous sugges- 
tions and amendments to the statement. Twice the original 
recommendation was rewritten before the delegation approved 
it. 45 It was considerably broadened and consequently also 
weakened. 

Second, the affirmation is too comprehensive to be 
definitive as an assignment. It declares, “We are steadfast in 
the conviction that the gospel is intended to meet the total 
needs of man — spiritual, social, material or other basic human 
needs.” This sounds superb. Such broad wording, however, 
hides the unique intent of the gospel of Jesus Christ. Also, it 
converts missions into general Christian ministries. This has 
serious implications for missions and has often been fatal to 
evangelistic missions, as history shows. 

Third, the mandate is too ideal to be realistic. The integra- 
tion of proclamation and welfare ministries in one board may 
at first appear healthy, even ideal. But history fails to give 
precedents of continuing dynamic movements based upon 
such a compound principle. Practically, it easily leads to confu- 
sion, vagueness, and frustration. The danger of misinter- 
preting such sweeping assignments has been well summarized 
by Bruce Nicchols in his editorial on evangelism as defined by 
the Lausanne Congress on World Evangelization: “A narrow 
definition lessens confusion . . . Church history shows that 
when this clarity is lost, the church loses its spiritual and mis- 
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sionary dynamic ” ^italics added)? 6 To some extent this seems 
to have been the experience of the Board of Missions and Ser- 
vices, as a study by “Christian Service,” a research organiza- 
tion from Colorado Springs, Colorado, establishes. 47 

Such an emphasis does not rule out welfare ministries. The 
church must remain deeply involved in service (diakonia), 
meeting the needs of humanity through relief, doing good, and 
demonstrating the compassion of God. However, to meet peo- 
ple in their “total needs” demands a broader base of operation 
than the church can marshal. 

Two things deserve consideration. First, is it less a service 
to the “total man” when a body, the conference, renders such 
service through two agencies rather than through one? Do not 
our physical bodies use two arms and hands to do a com- 
prehensive job? Must the right hand do it all? Again, must we 
not keep in mind that our Lord has ordained two institutions 
to meet humanity’s total needs — the church and the govern- 
ment? Must the church assume the whole responsibility? Some 
of the burden of humanity’s social and economic welfare needs 
to be left up to other institutions also ordained of God as ser- 
vants. 

Finally, it should be kept in mind that missions is a 
specialized ministry of the church. Its cutting edge is quickly 
blunted and its focus easily blurred by making the assignment 
of the sponsoring agency too broad, vague and indefinite. 

It is too early to evaluate conclusively the broad mandate 
to the Board of Missions and Services. Eventually history will 
write the verdict. 

The brotherhood has not found the 1966 mandate ade- 
quate or practical, and is searching for new and improved ways 
to offer the world evangelism and benevolent Christian ser- 
vice. Recent actions indicate a return to a narrower concept of 
missions by the Board of Missions and Services. This should 
not be interpreted to mean that the holistic ministry of the 
church is being minimized. Some assignments, however, are 
being made to other agencies, and Christian Service and MCC 
relief services have been made the responsibility of the na- 
tional conferences of Canada and the U.S. Gradually each 
aspect of the holistic ministry will find its proper agent, so 
that administration can be efficient and effective. 
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Missionary determinants 

Here we review the fundamental mission concepts of the 
Mennonite Brethren, their missionary purpose, and their 
search for a missionary partnership with the maturing na- 
tional conferences as set forth in the records of the mission. 

Missionary concepts 

Mennonite Brethren missions was undergirded by biblical 
persuasions which gradually crystallized into defined convic- 
tions. These are stated as the following in the 1960 Handbook 
published by the Board of Foreign Missions. 

Fundamental Concept and Purpose of Missions 

1. Missions is the response to the command of our Lord to 
preach and teach the Gospel to every creature. The objective 
of evangelism is the calling out of a church for the Lord Jesus 
Christ. The Church itself is God’s instrument for evangelism. 

The planting of local churches as agents of evangelism is thus 
the central objective of the missionary program. 

2. The character of the true Church must find its expres- 
sion and test in Scriptural discipleship of the believer. “So 
likewise whosoever be of you that forsaketh not all that he 
hath, he cannot be my disciple” (Luke 14:33). The consistent 
relationship of a professing faith and a sanctified life con- 
stitute the basic testimony and strength of an evangelistic 
church. 

3. The permanent aspect of the mission program rests in 
the national church, with its roots in Jesus Christ, its direc- 
tion in the Holy Scriptures, and its organizational operation 
adapted to its respective culture. The missionaries and the 
mission program are a means to an end and must be looked 
upon as temporary in the building of a national church. 

4. The criterion for the evaluation of every phase of the 
worldwide mission program is to rest in the issue: How does 
it contribute to the building of a national evangelistic 
church? 

5. A mission program is subject to periodic evaluations on 
the basis of accepted standards established for a specific area 
to govern the development of the national church. 

6. Instead of concentration of sizable groups of mis- 
sionaries on stations or one area, the strategy is to assign 
missionary personnel to specific departments of responsibili- 
ty relating to the whole field. 
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7. The value of a witness of a new convert is to receive cen- 
tral importance in the establishment of a national church. If 
the new convert is not encouraged to witness immediately 
after his conversion and become part of the fellowship of true 
believers, the most effective avenue of contacting the people 
for Christ is lost. 

8. In close observation of each field and in consultation 
with the national church and missionary personnel, the home 
Board, through its administrative staff, seeks to give direc- 
tion and counsel in matters of mission strategy. The church 
fellowship on the field, in consultation with the missionary, 
determines the most effective tactics of procedure. 

9. The churches at home, in obedience to the Scriptural 
exhortation (Acts 4:23-31; Eph. 6:18-19), accept the respon- 
sibility for continuous intercession that the gospel of Christ 
will be preached in boldness and with power and assume the 
responsibility of faithful stewardship to provide the 
necessary means to carry out the assignment of Christ to His 
Church. 48 


(Note: the 1966 edition of the Handbook adds the signifi- 
cant concept that missionary involvement is the expression of 
the nature of the Spirit who indwells the children of God as 
well as of obedience to the command of Christ.) 

Some of the presuppositions in these paragraphs are open 
to debate. It is the position of the author, after reviewing 
board records and private discussions with the then function- 
ing secretaries, A.E. Janzen and J.B. Toews, that this state- 
ment was not intended to be a philosophical statement on ab- 
solutes in mission, but rather a practical guide. For this reason 
it does not differentiate specifically between principles and 
practices. Points 1, 2, 3, 7 and 9 are principles of abiding value. 
However points 4, 5, 6 and 8 are practices and therefore 
relative. The statement is thus temporary, as a missionary 
enterprise in any given place is temporary. The repeated revi- 
sions of the charts of administration and the Handbook — six 
revisions in 18 years 45 — show continuous modification, addi- 
tion and subtraction, often to the bewilderment of the mis- 
sionaries they were intended to guide and of the national 
churches. 50 They are a pilgrimage rather than a permanent 
statement. 

Many of these modifications were necessary because of the 
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rapidly changing world scene, the transformation of con- 
tinents from colonialism to nationhood, the transition from 
mission-centeredness to church-centeredness on the mission 
field . 51 Large educational institutions and expanding medical 
programs were developing, for example, particularly in India 
and Zaire (Congo). These were engaging a majority of the mis- 
sions staff. They were also absorbing considerable amounts of 
subsidy. One purpose of the statement was to correct this 
trend and prevent further proliferation . 52 

The statement was also issued in response to cir- 
cumstances looming on the horizon. Mission executives felt 
that sooner or later most institutions would be nationalized by 
newly formed independent governments of the Third World. 
They feared that nationalized institutions would not continue 
to serve the church or maintain the evangelistic thrust for 
which they were organized. The only institution that could be 
expected to function truly autonomously, they felt, would be 
the church . 53 Rightly or wrongly, it seemed wise to the board 
to focus on a responsible, functioning national church. The 
statement may therefore be considered as pragmatic in intent. 

On the other hand it must be admitted that the ad- 
ministration was using a trial-and-error method to arrive at 
the best-known accommodation to pressing demands, the best 
possible solution to tension between the mission and national 
churches . 54 The reader therefore should be neither too high in 
his praise nor too harsh in his criticism. Mennonite Brethren 
during this time were faced by unprecedented transition and 
had few historical models to follow. The Lord has given grace 
for the transition, and no serious disruptions have been 
registered. The movement has been spared large group seces- 
sions . 55 The work has stood the pressures of time and change 
and is continuing to the glory of the Lord. Much credit for this 
must go to the missionaries, who built a church not around 
themselves, tradition, or form, but around the Lord and the 
Word. 

These allowances having been made, the statement of 
“Fundamental Concepts and Purpose of Missions” requires 
further evaluation. After all, it is foundational for the guidance 
of an ongoing movement. The statement was approved by the 
conference and therefore expresses not only the opinion of the 
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board; 56 it stands as a conference document and represents the 
direction of the brotherhood in foreign missions at that time. 
It should be kept in mind that this statement was made prior 
to 1966 and the actual merger of the two boards. 

It seems to this author that the initial statement on the 
nature and purpose of missions is too limiting, making mission 
a narrow, one-stream activity. Is mission concerned only with 
preaching the gospel? While such a narrow definition gives the 
movement a clear and precise focus, making for singleness of 
thrust, 57 the Mennonite Brethren have from the very begin- 
ning practiced a three-pronged approach to missions— evangel- 
ism, teaching, healing. In this the brotherhood has not 
wavered, at least not in practice. 

Second, the statement limits the motivation in mission too 
exclusively to the command of Christ. This converts mission 
too easily into a legalistic activity. The 1966 edition of the 
Handbook brings in a wholesome correction and deserves 
notice: its emphasis on the Holy Spirit is much needed. 

The document appropriately turns from mission- 
centeredness to church-centeredness, seeing missionaries and 
mission program as a temporary means to an end, which is the 
building of a national church. The document might have men- 
tioned, for the encouragement of missionaries, that if they suc- 
cessfully worked themselves out of a job they would be 
redeployed in another place — a practice followed by the China 
Inland Mission, now the Overseas Missionary Fellowship. 
When it was forced out of China, CIM developed a ministry in 
east and southeast Asia, so that many of its former China mis- 
sionaries found a new field of activity. 58 

The emphasis, that the national church is God’s instrument 
in evangelism, that the permanent result of the missionary 
program is the national church, seems to reiterate a genuine 
Pauline concept of mission. Though there is nothing wrong 
with this emphasis, the serious limitation of the statement is 
that it emphasizes evangelism as the only service of the na- 
tional church. No doubt this was not in the mind of the board 
and the brotherhood, but the statement does imply that. 

The reason for such narrowness seems to lie in the fact 
that the mission concept was carried over to the national 
church, and thus point 4 delineates the ministry of the national 
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church purely in terms of gospel proclamation, self- 
government and self-support. No social and cultural respon- 
sibilities are mentioned, nor are the important functions of 
worship, fellowship, perfecting, maturing, discipling, and serv- 
ing. This seems rather unfortunate. 

It is the author’s impression that here one of the general 
weaknesses of American evangelism speaks through the pen of 
the board and brotherhood. Evangelical missions as a whole 
have been weak in emphasizing that the members of the 
church are to function as “salt of the earth” and “light of the 
world.” They have been trained to be church members, but not 
Christian citizens of the land and Christian members of soci- 
ety. Because of this, evangelical Christians have made only 
limited contributions to the social and cultural uplifting of 
their communities and countries. The missions have created 
churches in their own image and not in the full-orbed image of 
Jesus Christ and the New Testament. To a marked degree they 
have failed to “teach them all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you .” 59 

This does not contradict our previous discussion on the 
role of a missionary. A mission society, operating in a foreign 
land, is not the church of the land. It has neither the same 
privileges, responsibilities nor broad assignments. This is why 
it is wise to distinguish between the mission of the church and 
the church in mission. The former refers to the total assign- 
ment of the church, which is many-faceted. The latter is a 
specialized ministry and aims principally, though not ex- 
clusively, at planting and maturing responsible churches able 
to perform the whole God-ordained ministry. The author, 
therefore, prefers to speak of a “responsibly functioning 
church.” 

The emphasis upon “the value of a witness of a new con- 
vert” is wholesome, as is the emphasis upon prayer. 

The discussion of periodic evaluations, standards of 
evaluations, and stationing of missionary personnel reflects a 
missionary philosophy often discussed and disputed. The 
policy has found neither universal application and whole- 
hearted endorsement, nor outright rejection. It is a matter of 
individual mission policy, with the pros and cons about evenly 
divided. 
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Thus stands the document on “Fundamental Concept and 
Purpose of Missions.” The concepts and purpose are biblical 
and precise. However, they leave a certain void. On the face of 
it, they do not express the full scope of missions, and limit the 
ministry of the national church too severely. 

Missionary purpose 

The document goes on to express the purpose of missions 
in four brief statements, accepting biblical teaching as a basis: 

1. To present the saving gospel of Jesus Christ to every 
one in the area of a mission field. 

2. To baptize those who accept Jesus Christ by faith. 

3. To organize and establish such believers in local churches 
for nurture. 

4. To unite the local churches of a field into an organized 
conference and convention which is the church that continues 
the proclamation of the gospel, directs and regulates its own 
church affairs, and meets its own financial requirements. 60 

Clarity and singleness of form give the statement dynamic 
force and thrust. Its narrowness, however, is evident; it shows 
the same weakness as discussed in the preceding section. In 
part such limitation can be excused because at that time the 
Board of Missions functioned as a separate board, some social 
ministries being left to the Board of General Welfare and 
Public Relations. That the missionary purpose had to be con- 
siderably enlarged when the two boards merged is evident. The 
new board has wrestled repeatedly with the issues of a more 
comprehensive purpose, but no clearly defined statement has 
come forth . 61 Consequently, no clear image or focus has 
emerged and progress has been uneven and impeded. 

Most seriously limited in this definition are the function 
and ministries of the national church. One reason for a narrow 
view is that the “how,” the method, of establishing national 
local churches was not always clearly perceived or consistently 
pursued. The tension between extensive sowing in evangelism 
on the one hand, and intensive ministry in a limited area on the 
other, surfaced again and again. Both phases of the ministry 
were accepted. The missionary responded to the urgent need to 
give every individual an opportunity to hear the gospel; at the 
same time he faced the pressing need to lay a solid foundation 
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for a healthy and responsible church. In mid-century missions, 
urgency for extensive evangelism usually prevailed. 62 At no 
time, however, was the goal of establishing a responsible na- 
tional church forgotten by missionaries or board. It was 
always envisaged that the time would come when the mission 
would hand over all the work, authority, property and rights to 
a duly constituted national Mennonite Brethren Church. The 
missionaries would progressively retire, the work of the mis- 
sion having been completed. 

Because the tension between extensive-intensive ministry 
was to be resolved or sufficiently balanced, weaknesses in the 
local congregations became apparent when support in foreign 
personnel was withdrawn and the churches had to function on 
their own. 63 

The drastic changes after World War 2, the growth of na- 
tional consciousness in many newly independent countries, the 
changed climate of attitudes toward missions because of the 
renaissance of ethnic religions and cultures, and the maturing 
of the national churches brought about changes more radical 
and more rapid than many missions and missionaries were 
ready for. This was true also of the Mennonite Brethren work. 

It became evident that the national churches had to 
assume the responsibility of guiding their own affairs. The 
changeover from mission control to national autonomy took 
many missions by suprise. It also found many churches 
almost totally unprepared to shoulder the burden of respon- 
sibility for the sometimes extensive work that had grown up. 
A type of fraternal paternalism had kept the churches in a 
position of dependence. Consequently, their maturing had not 
proceeded as hoped and now demanded of them. The transition 
found many of them in a state of bewilderment. 64 

Tensions multiplied. There were tensions within the na- 
tional churches, and also between the national leaderships and 
missionaries and Board. However, nowhere did these tensions 
result in secession of any large group of churches. Individual 
members and individual churches did withdraw from the 
brotherhood because of internal friction and nationalistic 
tendencies. In recent years serious disruptions have been 
caused in India by a U.S.-based mission, so that a number of 
pastors and more than half-dozen churches seceded from the 
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Mennonite Brethren Convention (financial gains seemingly 
were the major reason for withdrawal). 65 In general, however, 
the work established by the Mennonite Brethren mission has 
remained in fraternal relationship with the brotherhood in 
North America. 

Thus while the mission purpose as presented in 1960 is 
theologically too limited and may be justly criticized, it proved 
to have a certain pragmatic value in the severe test of time. 
The churches have come through, not unscathed but in 
fellowship and ready for ministries. Their vision, purpose and 
ministry need now to be broadened and brought in line with 
the total message of the New Testament. 

Missionary partnership 

Over the years the board, missionaries and national 
churches have wrestled with the issue of mission-church rela- 
tionships. Piecemeal arrangements were worked out, only to be 
replaced by others. 

In 1960 the board negotiated some guiding principles with 
missionaries and national churches, establishing a pattern 
best presented in a chart: 


Organizational Relationship of the Conference of the 
Mennonite Brethren Church with National Churches Abroad 
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It is evident from the chart that this pattern established 
an unfortunate dichotomy between the Board of Missions and 
the national churches, one which could have imperiled the pro- 
gress of missions. In all probability missionaries would even- 
tually have been totally separated from the churches, or mis- 
sionaries and mission would have been integrated into the na- 
tional church. Though the second alternative, integration, may 
seem good and desirable — in some places missions have had 
to accept it and adjust themselves to it — historically it has 
proved detrimental in many missions. Historians and 
missiologists have continued to caution against either com- 
plete integration and fusion of mission and church, or complete 
dichotomy and disassociation. A higher level of partnership is 
preferable. 67 

After 1960, uneasiness among board members and mis- 
sionaries prompted the search for a more ideal partnership be- 
tween mission and national church. A new attempt was made 
in a document presented to the General Conference in Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba, in August 1963. The following statement on 
“Obedience in Partnership” was read and approved: 

Obedience in partnership 

1. Statement of Gratitude 

The General Conference of the Mennonite Brethren Church 
expresses deep gratitude to God for His blessings upon the 
missionary outreach of the brotherhood in obedience to the 
commission of the crucified, risen and ascended Christ. The 
churches and groups of believers which have resulted from 
the ministry of the gospel stand there as tokens of God’s 
grace and mercy. The Conference sends greetings to our 
sister churches in India, Japan, Europe, Congo, Colombia, 
Mexico, Brazil, Panama, Paraguay, Peru and Indonesia with 
the words of Paul the Apostle: “Grace be unto you, and 
peace, from God our Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ. 

I thank my God upon every remembrance of you, always in 
every prayer of mine for you all making request with joy, for 
your fellowship in the gospel from the first day until now; be- 
ing confident of this very thing, that He which hath begun a 
good work in you will perform it until the day of Jesus 
Christ” (Phil. 1:2-6). 

2. Fellowship in Mutual Edification 

The Conference acknowledges, in deep gratitude, its 
spiritual oneness in Christ and recognizes the inward affinity 
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which binds us to our sister churches aboard. They have been 
called out from the world to a spiritual fellowship of believers 
which supercedes all national loyalties and extends beyond 
racial divisions. We recognize ourselves as one brotherhood 
of the Mennonite Brethren Conference international, with 
Christ as our head and we His members. 

To nurture our spiritual fellowship in Christ and with one 
another, we propose to send brethren from our churches to 
the fellow believers in other lands for a ministry in the Word 
and in return welcome brethren from sister churches abroad, 
such contributions in spiritual ministry to be considered for 
shorter and longer periods of time. 

3. Obedience in Partnership 

As Conferences of the Mennonite Brethren Churches of 
North America we propose a united obedience to the mis- 
sionary assignment of Christ in a program of partnership in 
opportunity and responsibility to extend the message of 
salvation to the multitudes of our generation who have never 
heard the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Such obedience in partner- 
ship is to be visualized through the following channels: 

(a) Through the creation of mission committees in the M.B. 
churches and conferences to stimulate mission interest in a 
more vital expression of our responsibility regarding the com- 
mandment of Christ to preach the gospel to every creature 
(Matt. 28:19, 20; Luke 24:46-48). 

(b) Through the recruitment of personnel from churches to 
join the ranks of missionaries sent to other lands with 
spiritual undergirding and financial support from their home 
constituency. 

(c) Through a general, active responsibility for financial 
resources to extend the outreach of evangelism around the 
world. 

4. Obedience in Identification 

To be effective in the obedience of partnership in 
evangelism and edification, we recognize the importance of 
the Biblical principle to express our spiritual affinity in 
mutual identification which rises above the level of cultural 
and economic differences. “I am made all things to all men, 
that I might by all means save some” (I Cor. 9:22). 

Our missionaries in various parts of the world, who serve as 
co-laborers with our sister churches, we exhort that they iden- 
tify themselves with our fellow believers by integrating into 
the structure of the local fellowship as members of the respec- 
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tive churches and remove all differences of rank and position. 

5. Our Commitment of Obedience 

In response to the trust of God, who has called His church 
for the purpose of evangelizing the world, we call upon the 
sister churches in various parts of the world to assume 
greater responsibility for the financial support and spiritual 
direction of the program in their own localities in order to free 
mission personnel and resources for the extension of the 
gospel to other areas. The Conference instructs the Board of 
Missions to proceed in the formulation of a definite program 
which will lead to the reduction of subsidies for the 
maintenance and support of existing spiritual fellowships 
around the world in order to channel these resources into the 
wider expansion program to reach other people who have not 
yet heard. 

In obedience to the missionary call of our Lord we wish to 
clasp hands with our sister churches abroad in partnership of 
dedication to the great work of training a witnessing church 
to extend its message to the people round about that the 
body of Jesus Christ can soon be gathered and the return of 
our Lord hastened. 68 

This document contains some explosive concepts. It 
speaks of “one brotherhood of the Mennonite Brethren Con- 
ference international.” It alludes to an exchange of ministries. 
It refers to “a united obedience to a missionary assignment of 
Christ in a program of partnership in opportunity and respon- 
sibility.” 

The proposals under (a), (b) and (c) were innovative and 
could have revolutionized the face of Mennonite Brethren 
misisons. They provided for recruiting workers from various 
countries and placing them side-by-side with North American 
missionaries. 

The North American missionaries are urged to integrate 
and become a part of the regular ongoing movement of the 
churches (point 4). On the other hand, the churches are urged 
to assume responsibilities in legislation and administration to 
free missionaries for further pioneer ministries (point 3). 

Perhaps the statement is not altogether consistent. It at- 
tempts to say too much at once. It is a policy document ex- 
pressing tensions as well as several intentions. The document 
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is based on several fundamental assumptions which seem to 
the author to be unrealistic and ahead of their time. It presup- 
poses a unified international Mennonite Brethren brotherhood 
bound together in purpose and function, and a unified interna- 
tional sending agency. It assumes the readiness of all churches 
to join in partnership in response to the challenge of world 
evangelism. It also assumes the ability to transcend all 
cultural, sociological and psychological individuation, envi- 
sioning international teams laboring side-by-side over prolong- 
ed periods of time without serious tension or frustration. “Obe- 
dience in identification” is not as easily achieved as the docu- 
ment assumes. The idea of such partnership seems more a 
Western ideal than the result of joint consultation and action. 

No one can say what the results of such innovative policy 
would have been had it been pursued vigorously. Three facts, 
however, worked against its fruition. First, there was 
uneasiness and hesitancy on the part of some board members 
over certain statements and their historical implications. Sec- 
ond, the administrative personnel in the board office changed, 
and the incoming secretariat was too new to implement such a 
far-reaching policy. Third, the Board of Reference and Counsel 
presented a series of new recommendations on international 
conference relationships to the 1966 conference convening in 
Corn, Oklahoma. 69 These recommendations were approved by 
the brotherhood. 

The new regulations established the combined conferences 
of the United States and Canada as the General Conference of 
Mennonite Brethren Churches, and set forth guidelines for the 
relationship of this General Conference to Mennonite Brethren 
conferences outside the North American continent. 70 These 
guidelines cut across several basic premises upon which the 
Board of Missions had been building their framework of 
cooperation with the national churches, as outlined in the 1963 
statement on partnership. Naturally, the 1966 recommenda- 
tions by the Board of Reference and Counsel superseded 
previous decisions. As a result the 1963 statement by the 
Board of Missions became obsolete. 

The Board of Missions was not totally unprepared for such 
a change. A policy commission of the Board had conducted 
several study sessions during the interim between 1963 and 
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1966. 71 A statement on interrelationships and partnership had 
been prepared. The document was read to the 1966 General 
Conference and was approved to serve as a guide in a new ven- 
ture into partnership. The statement is printed here to show 
the thinking of the board and the brotherhood at that time. 

Mission Organization in Relation to the National Con- 
ference 

With the establishing of a national conference (having of- 
ficially adopted a constitution and the Confession of Faith of 
the Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches) the work of 
missions enters a new phase which alters not the purpose nor 
the personnel but the legislative and administrative relations 
of the Mission to the work. While legislation and administra- 
tion of necessity has been unilateral heretofore, the principle 
of partnership, of equality and mutuality should become 
operative. Legislation and administration thus become 
bilateral and require much negotiation and mediation. Only 
as mutual understanding and confidence prevail will there be 
a true brotherhood. 

1. Guiding Principles in a Partnership of Equality and 
Mutuality: 

a. The national conference is sovereign in the administra- 
tion of its church ministries and church affairs, including its 
own budget. 

b. The mission is sovereign in the administration of mis- 
sion ministries and mission affairs in areas geographically or 
ethnically unrelated to the Conference unless otherwise 
agreed upon by both partners. 

c. The conference and the mission are partners in the 
mission outreach to the unevangelized areas and com- 
munities or in the opening of new areas in close geographic 
proximity of the conference. 

d. The assignment of the missionary shall be mutual 
agreement between the mission and the conference and can- 
not be altered by unilateral action of either partner. 

2. Principles to Guide the Relationship and Assignment of 
the Missionary, the Missionary Fellowship, the Field 
Secretary, the Advisory Committee, and to Regulate the 
Budget, After the National Conference Becomes Established. 
(Note: This section is to be negotiated with the National Con- 
ference.) 

a. The Missionary 

(1) All missionaries shall constitute an integral part of the 
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national conference with all rights, privileges and respon- 
sibilities. 

(2) All missionaries are eligible to be elected by the na- 
tional conference to serve in conference committees. 

Missionaries should avoid constituting a majority in a com- 
mittee. In respect to his ministry a missionary should not ac- 
cept responsibilities in too many committees or in a commit- 
tee that could interfere with his assignment. 

(3) A certain number of missionaries will be needed to 
minister within the national conference in a Bible teaching 
program, in pastoral assistance, and in professional services. 
These ministries by missionaries must not be denied to the 
national churches, and they will absorb a certain number of 
especially qualified missionary personnel for an indefinite 
period of time. 

(4) Principally, a missionary’s ministry must be one of 
“missions.” Thus only can he truly fulfill his missionary call- 
ing and do justice to the “sending churches.” The mis- 
sionary’s main ministry is to the unevangelized world. This 
evangelism program, however, must be “church-based” and 
actively involve the national churches. Hence a missionary’s 
evangelistic ministry must be rendered through the church, 
but not primarily to the church but with the church in an ex- 
pansion program. 

(5) The administration of ministries of missionaries — 
functioning within the national conference is under the ad- 
ministrative body of the national conference in consultation 
with the secretary who administers the expansion program, 
and who in turn is responsible in these matters to the Board 
of Missions. 

b. The Missionary Fellowship and MAC 

(1) MAC discontinues when a national conference has been 
properly organized (see Mission Organization in relation to 
the National Conference, p. 15); the Mission Administrative 
Committee (MAC) as an administrative body is dissolved. 
From that point on any administration of missions or the ex- 
pansion program is under the field secretary. 

(2) The Missionary Fellowship and Executive Committee. 
As long as there are several or more missionaries on the field, 
the missionary fellowship continues. The missionary 
fellowship elects three officers, which constitute the ex- 
ecutive committee of the fellowship. The duties of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the fellowship are listed under d., page 
11. The executive committee is also to assume the pastoral 
responsibility in relation to the missionaries as stated in c. (2), 
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pages 12 and 13. The Board of Missions may delegate addi- 
tional responsibilities to this committee as needed and deem- 
ed advisable. However, in matters of administration, as it 
relates to the missionary program of the Conference, the 
Board will communicate directly with the administrative body 
of the national conference through the field secretary. 

c. The Field Secretary. 

(1) Appointment. When the national conference duly func- 
tions, the administration of missions or the expansion pro- 
gram shall be directed by a field secretary mutually agreed 
upon and responsible to the Board of Missions and the ad- 
ministrative body of the national conference. Such secretary 
should preferably live on the field to become involved in mis- 
sions and in the national conference. 

(2) Eligibility. The field secretary may be chosen from the 
home constituency, or from the missionaries, or from the 
membership of the national church. The field secretary must 
be acceptable to the national church, to the missionaries on 
the field, and to the home Board. 

(3) Liaisonship. The field secretary is not a member of the 
home Administrative Secretariat, though he exercises liaison 
functions between the national conference and the home 
Board and Secretariat. If he is a member of the missionary 
fellowship, he should not involve himself extensively in its ac- 
tivity nor hold office in the executive committee. His respon- 
sibility, duties and functions are to be negotiated with the 
home Board. 

d. Advisory Committee to the Field Secretary 

Three brethren elected by the governing body of the na- 
tional church, and the three executive officers of the mis- 
sionary fellowship shall constitute a consultative and ad- 
visory committee to the field secretary. 

e. Triennial meetings 

In order to cooperate efficiently and aggressively it is expe- 
dient that the national conference, the field secretary, the 
Board representative, and the missionary fellowship meet 
triennially to review the work and draw up a three-year’s pro- 
gram of advancement to be presented to the national 
legislative body and the home Board for review and approval. 

f. Budget for church expansion 

The budget for the church expansion ministry is to be 
mutually agreed upon, preferably on a three-year basis and 
shared on a percentage basis between the national conference 
and the mission. It can be subject to annual review. 
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A number of questions were asked and answered. It was 
moved and seconded that recommendation 2 be accepted to 
serve as a guide and basis for negotiation and that this guide 
be subject to revision as the interests of the work of missions 
should require. Carried. 72 

The document recognizes the following principles: 

(1) Partnership in missions is an essential factor in a 
brotherhood operation. 

(2) Partnership is entered into voluntarily. It cannot be 
dictated or demanded. It comes about by mutual understand- 
ing, agreement and trust. 

(3) Partnership has clearly defined limits. It does not af- 
fect the national church’s in-church operations. Nor does it af- 
fect the Board in operations outside the geographical confines 
and ethnic relationships of the national church. It affects 
evangelism and mission operations in which the church and 
the mission are involved together. 

(4) In partnership, unilateral legislation is not acceptable; 
legislation is by negotiation and mutual consent. 

(5) Partnership preserves the integrity and authority of 
the church as well as the mission, and enriches the life of both 
institutions. 

(6) Partnership in mission is the expression of fellowship 
in Christ; it is a true mark of Christian brotherhood and 
mutual servanthood (Phil. 1:3-6). 

The document was modified on regarding “The Field 
Secretary,” opening this position to some other possibilities. 73 

The board has not been altogether successful in 
negotiating partnership relationships with the national 
churches, partly because of the merger of the two boards, 
which took place at this time. Understandably, the new board 
was not well acquainted with the field situation or the progress 
of negotiations. Then, too, a new secretariat took over opera- 
tion of the headquarter’s offices. Because of the ensuing 
hesitation and delay, time for consistent negotiations slipped 
away. An opportunity was momentarily missed by default. 
However, negotiations are proceeding. A modified form of 
partnership has evolved in some countries. 

In most countries a cautious “national unilaterality” 
prevails. This author is concerned that the Board of Missions 
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and Services might become a “handmaid” to the national 
churches. Already it seems that the Board has become largely 
a church service agency. Services to the churches must not be 
permitted to become the dominant and permanent central 
thrust of the Board when some three billion people in the world 
have yet to be evangelized. At this writing the Board seems to 
be wrestling seriously with the issue, seeking to regain the 
momentum in mission in some fields of operation. Some bright 
lights are appearing on the horizon. 

The August, 1975 General Conference in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, became a turning point in the history of missions in 
the Mennonite Brethren churches, if the author interprets cor- 
rectly the recommendations and the direction of the Board of 
Missions and Services. The conference approved several 
recommendations of far-reaching significance: 

(1) It approved the sending of missionaries to Indonesia 
to assist the Muria Christian Church of Indonesia, Gerja 
Kristen Muria Indonesia, in its program of evangelism and 
church extension. 

(2) It ratified a recommendation to respond positively to 
invitations from independent, indigenous, evangelical church 
movements in Africa to assist them with personnel in Bible 
teaching. 

(3) It endorsed the opening of a new work in Spain, should 
the board deem it advisable and find it possible. 74 

The first two recommendations marked a departure from 
traditional Mennonite Brethren work, for neither the work in 
Indonesia nor in Africa is Mennonite Brethren-related. This 
new approach will test the maturity of both the board and the 
missionaries, since the work is with bodies of believers outside 
traditional Mennonite backgrounds. Yet the move will prove 
beneficial to both the churches in the field and to the Men- 
nonite Brethren if the work is done under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. Reports indicate a favorable and enthusiastic 
response by the brotherhood, signaling that mission is still a 
live issue in the churches. 

Discussions question for Chapter 3 

1. Mennonite Brethren churches are largely the product of 
migration. Should conscious migration of communities of 
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Christians to new lands be considered as a viable form of mis- 
sion strategy, either as a truly Christian form of mission or as a 
necessity where visas for missionary work are difficult to ob- 
tain? 

2. To the question, “ What is the mission of the church ?" 
the Mennonite Brethren have answered a holistic ministry to 
both the soul and body. Is such a total approach realistic? Can 
a single mission organization or missionary carry out both 
types of ministry without losing the balance between them, or 
is it better to administer these through two different church 
organizations? But if we do the latter, do we not make an un- 
biblical division between witness and service? 

3. There has been considerable debate on whether the Men- 
nonite Brethren Churches should channel most of their efforts 
for Christian ministries such as relief, education and medicine 
through Mennonite Central Committee rather than through 
the Board of Missions and Services. Discuss the pros and 
cons for various approaches to the division of labor be- 
tween BOMAS and the MCC. 

4. Successful missions leads to the creation of a new 
church. Should missionaries continue to minister in this 
church, and if so, what should be their roles? At what point 
should they be removed so as not to weaken the autonomy of 
the local church and yet not to leave it when it needs 
assistance? 
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4 

MISSION ORGANIZATION 


The organization of Mennonite Brethren mission as 
reviewed in this chapter has to do with home management — 
the Board; field management — missionary qualification and 
field council; finances — treasury and endowment fund; and 
the nurture of mission interest. 

Central management of missions: the Board* 

That the management of mission has been a pilgrimage, as 
the several constitutions, handbooks and board records amply 
prove, is neither surprising nor disappointing. Progress and 
growth always demands change. We may conveniently divide 
this growing process into several periods: 

A period of orientation, 1885-1896 
A period of stabilization, 1896-1909 
A period of conference jurisdiction, 1909-1936 
A period of board centralization, 1936-1963 
A period of reorientation, 1963-1969 
A period of realignment, 1969-1980 

A period of orientation, 1885-1896 

The first mention of any offices in relation to foreign mis- 
sions is found in the conference report of 1885. The previous 
year the conference had assumed responsibility to support one 
evangelist in India. This venture necessitated creation of a new 
treasury. A committee of Managers of Foreign Missions 


♦The managing board has been known officially as the Committee of Foreign 
Missions, the Board of Foreign Missions, the Board of Missions, and the 
Board of Missions and Services. Here we refer to this committee simply as 
“the Board.” 
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Treasury was appointed, Cornelius Wedel of Lehigh, Kansas, 
becoming the first chairman of an administrative committee of 
eight members. Each member was charged with receiving 
funds from his respective district and forwarding them to the 
chairman, who in turn sent the money to the various missions 
and missionaries as designated by the conference or assigned 
by donors. 1 

In addition, a provisional committee was appointed at the 
1889 conference in Minnesota, consisting of Elder Abram 
Schellenberg, Kornelius Wedel, and John F. Harms. This com- 
mittee was charged with the special task of locating a mission 
field among the North American Indians. 2 In 1892 the first 
permanent committee for work among the North American In- 
dians was appointed by the conference, with authority to open 
work as soon as possible. 3 

Thus the conference had two committees, one for ad- 
ministration of the treasury, the other for supervision of mis- 
sion activity among the North American Indians. This ar- 
rangement was retained until 1896, when its inefficiency was 
recognized. 4 

A period of stabilization, 1896-1909 

At the 1896 conference at Ebenfeld, Kansas, the delega- 
tion found it advisable to appoint a Committee of Foreign Mis- 
sions. The occasion for reorganization was the dispatching of 
several Mennonite Brethren couples as missionaries by the 
German Baptist Mission Society of Berlin for work in 
Cameroon, Africa. The duty of this committee was to keep an 
eye open for young people whom the Lord would call for ser- 
vice in foreign countries and then to take the steps necessary 
to open work there. John F. Harms was appointed treasurer, 
Elder Abram Schellenberg the chairman. 5 

Though no official action is recorded, reports indicate that 
this committee absorbed the work of the two earlier commit- 
tees. Nevertheless the representatives in the local churches re- 
tained their duties of collecting and forwarding funds to the 
central treasury. 

In 1898, because of the appointment of the N.N. Hieberts 
to India, a directorate consisting of all local church leaders of 
the Mennonite Brethren churches was formed to serve as an 
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advisory council to the Committee of Foreign Missions, or, as 
we shall call it, the Board. 6 

The American Mennonite Brethren Mission Union. On 
April 11, 1899, the Board met in consultation with nine leaders 
and fifty representatives from the Kansas churches. Here it 
was decided to open an independent work in India and work in 
close relationship geographically with Mennonite Brethren 
from Russia, though remaining financially and administrative- 
ly independent. The suggestion came from missionary Abram 
Friesen, who attended the consultation. It was also decided to 
prepare Statuten (official guidelines) for the mission and to 
prepare for incorporation. It was understood that these mat- 
ters would be brought before the conference for ratification. 7 

A solid foundation for the management of foreign missions 
was laid in 1900 at the conference in Buhler, Kansas. Here the 
first constitution for foreign missions was adopted and incor- 
poration approved. 8 (See Appendix B.3, p.212). 

Soon after the arrival of the first missionaries in India, the 
search for a suitable mission location was begun. The mis- 
sionaries realized that in order to acquire property in the name 
of the conference, a charter was necessary. Thus N.N. Hiebert 
petitioned the Board to hasten securing of the charter. The 
Board immediately took up the matter and informed the con- 
gregations of the need for a charter and an endowment fund. 
They also drew up a preliminary constitution to serve as by- 
laws for the corporation. 9 

At the conference in Buhler, Kansas, in October of 1900, 
the question of incorporation was discussed and the prepared 
constitution studied. Some changes were made in the constitu- 
tion; then a resolution was adopted to form a corporation 
known as the Mennonite Brethren Mission Union. The body 
was duly incorporated according to the laws of the State of 
Kansas and registered with the State Charter Board in Topeka 
on November 20, 1900, as verified by George A. Clark, 
Secretary of State. 10 (See Appendix B.4, p. 216). 

This document is characterized by several peculiarities. 
First, the purpose of the Union, as stated in the charter, con- 
cerns itself primarily, and according to the constitution, ex- 
clusively, with foreign missions. This seems to be a character- 
istic peculiar to the Mennonite Brethren, if not to all Men- 
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nonites. Mennonite Brethren were a foreign mission-minded 
group. 

The second peculiarity is the name of the corporation. It is 
“The American Mennonite Brethren Mission Union,” not 
“conference.” This choice of term was no doubt due in part to 
the influence of the American Baptist Mission Union, which 
was well known at the time. 

At the same time the Union was but an enlargement of the 
small “mission unions” which existed in local congregations 
to stimulate mission interest through annual conventions, 
monthly meetings, distribution of mission literature, mission 
sales, and the gathering of funds for mission projects. It was 
expected that this larger Mission Union would unite and 
energize the local unions and thus make for a concentrated, 
united work. Later history proved the wisdom of this tem- 
porary accommodation in the name of the corporation. 11 

It is evident from the records that strong autonomy was 
still asserted by some churches, for not all were prepared to 
move independently of the Baptists. In the Buhler church, for 
example, a rift resulted in the congregation and a separate 
group was formed for a brief time, all because of the move to an 
independent board. 12 

We also note that the first constitution provided for 
honorary membership in the Union for “all children of God 
outside of the Mennonite Brethren Church that are supporting 
this work.” Though no specific churches are mentioned, this 
opening was directed mainly to the Krimmer Mennonite 
Brethren Church, which had no overseas mission of its own at 
that time and lived in close and harmonious fellowship with 
the Mennonite Brethren churches. 13 Records show that discus- 
sions favoring a united work had been carried on for some 
years. Here was an opportunity for the Krimmer churches to 
come under a “Mission Union” charter and work together with 
the Mennonite Brethren. 14 The Krimmer conference had, in 
fact, decided at its October 1898 meeting in Jansen, Nebraska, 
to send the Heinrich V. Wiebes to India. A mission committee 
had been elected to direct and advance the work, the Wiebes 
being instructed to depart for India as soon as possible. 15 

All these circumstances seem to have played into the 
choice of the word “Union” — a diplomatic choice indeed. 
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Revision of the bylaws. Defects in the bylaws soon became 
evident, so that a general revision was undertaken at the 1903 
conference in Henderson, Nebraska. 16 Though no reason for 
revision is stated, at least two are implied in the recommended 
improvements. First, the need was apparently felt to link the 
mission more closely with the conference and local churches, 
for a directorate of nine persons was elected by the conference 
to assist in the direction of the work of the executive commit- 
tee. Second, it seems that some felt the need to limit the in- 
dependent action of the Union, particularly of the chairman. 
Provisions were made for the chairman to undertake no inde- 
pendent action without approval of the directorate, and it was 
emphasized that the appointment of the directorate was by the 
conference and not by the Union. 17 

A period of conference jurisdiction, 1909-1936 

The charter and constitution of 1909. The inadequacy of 
the charter and the constitution became more evident as the 
church grew. More autonomy was required by the widely 
spread churches to initiate and supervise ministries. 

A new constitution was adopted at the annual conference 
convening at Sued-Hoffnungsfeld, near Isabella, Oklahoma, in 
October, 1908. 18 The constitution were filed on February 18, 
1909, with the State Charter Board of Topeka. 19 (See Appendix 
B.5, p.219). 

The year 1909 proved to be a turning point in the develop- 
ment of the Mennonite Brethren Church of North America. 
Not only was the original charter amended and the constitu- 
tion changed, but an overall restructuring was undertaken. 
The General Conference was divided into four district con- 
ferences: Northern (Canada), Central, Southern, Pacific. These 
were to meet annually to transact business relating to local 
work. The General Conference, which thus far had met 
annually, was to meet triennially and deal with matters concer- 
ning the total brotherhood. At this point we are concerned only 
with the effect of this restructuring on foreign missions. 20 

The most important change was the dissolving of the Mis- 
sion Union so that the Conference of the Mennonite Brethren 
Church of North America would become the responsible body 
for the foreign missions enterprise. 21 Another significant 
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change was the discontinutation of the administrative commit- 
tee which represented the local congregations and advised in 
the decision of the Board. The management of missions was 
now limited to the Board of Directorate and the Executive 
Committee, a body of nine men. 22 The structure of Board/field 
relationships was left unchanged; they continued to work 
alongside each other on terms not clearly defined. 

The constitution of 1936. No changes in the constitution 
are reported from 1909 until 1930, when at the General Con- 
ference at Hepburn, Saskatchewan, a committee was ap- 
pointed to revise the constitution of the conference. 23 But it 
was not until 1936 at the conference in Reedley, California, 
that the revised constitution was adopted. 24 (See Appendix 
B.6, p.221). 

Several important changes in the administration of foreign 
missions were introduced. The directorate of nine members, 
which had served as liaison between the conference and the ex- 
ecutive committee, was dissolved. The Board of Foriegn Mis- 
sions was now to consist of only five members, organizing 
itself into chairman, vice-chairman, secretary, assistant 
secretary, and treasurer. This Board was placed directly under 
the conference, with no other advisory or consulting body. 25 

The new constitution provided for the organization of con- 
ferences by the missionaries on a specific field, with con- 
siderable rights and privileges. 26 

An important step was the provision for assigned gifts. 
These were to supplement income for activity which the 
regular treasury could not cover. Provision for the children of 
missionaries, who thus far had been looked after through con- 
ference resolutions, became constitutional. 27 

Thus there is evident progress in the new constitution of 
1936 over the constitutions of 1900 and 1909. 

This may be the best point to finish the story of the con- 
stitution. The 1936 constitution has been changed in a series of 
revisions, which have affected both the size and authority of 
the Board. In 1951 the Board was enlarged to nine and in 1960 
to thirteen members. 28 The 1963 constitution set the number 
at thirteen and specified the areas of representation. It also 
spelled out a new pattern of organization for missionaries on 
the fields: in line with the new pattern of mission-church rela- 
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tionships, the missionary conference was changed into a mis- 
sionary fellowship and an administrative committee created. 29 
Since 1966 the Board has fifteen members as a result of the 
merger. 30 

A comparative study of the constitutions demonstrates 
that the Mennonite Brethren Church is neither dead nor static. 
Perhaps it also shows that Mennonite Brethren are not quite 
certain of the way in which they are to walk, at least not how to 
walk in it. The constant changes may also reflect lack of ade- 
quate research, farsightedness and long-range planning. The 
official documents and conference reports betray an inclina- 
tion to be a people of occasion and immediate needs, a 
weakness that the brotherhood would do well to recognize and 
remedy. 

At present the Board is elected for a six-year term, except 
the member-at-large, who serves for three years. The United 
States and Canada are equally represented. The Board’s 
legislative authority is limited only by the General Conference 
and the national conferences in the various lands where new 
Mennonite Brethren conferences have arisen. The Board ad- 
ministers the programs of foreign missions, Christian Service, 
and welfare to Mennonite Brethren churches in lands abroad. 31 
The task is large and challenging. 

A period of centralization, 1936-1963 

From the constitution, conference resolutions and official 
records, one gets the impression that centralization in a board 
continued steadily in this century in the once strongly con- 
gregational Mennonite Brethren Conference, which managed 
itself on a brotherhood basis and where common consensus 
became binding for all. 

The first step toward centralization in foreign missions ad- 
ministration had been made at the 1909 conference in Hender- 
son, when the administrative committee representing the 
various local congregations was eliminated from the manage- 
ment of foreign missions, and a directorate of nine men was 
substituted for the larger body. 31 

The next step had come in 1924, when the Board was 
authorized to appoint missionaries without a vote of approval 
at the General Conference in session. 33 
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Time and circumstances seemed to dictate both changes. 
After 1909, when the conference moved from annual to trien- 
nial business meetings, centralization became necessary, since 
it would have been difficult and expensive to convene the 
Board, as then constituted, for annual business sessions. 

A major step toward centralization came in 1936 when a 
new constitution was adopted. This constitution dissolved the 
Board of Directors of the Board of Foreign Missions and placed 
mission responsibility into the hands of a board consisting 
of five members. At the same conference the office of executive 
secretary, or secretary-treasurer, was created. 34 When that of- 
fice was occupied by a member of the Board, the move to cen- 
tralization was firmly established. The trend has never been 
curbed effectively. More and more power has been vested in 
the Hillsboro and Winnipeg offices. The provisional constitu- 
tion of 1954 provided for the separation of legislation (Board) 
and administration (secretariat); but such separation does not 
necessarily imply a weakening of the administrative branch. 

Centralization and the missionaries. With centralization 
complete at home base, the constitutionally implied mis- 
sionary partnership was soon necessarily modified. Cor- 
respondence indicates that setting up a new relationship in- 
volved many years of tedious negotiations, struggle, and 
serious tensions. 35 It affected mainly two areas: the deputa- 
tional ministry of the missionary, and the partnership between 
Board and Field Councils. 

Deputation. Gradually the deputation ministry of the in- 
dividual missionary was brought under the direction of the 
head office. 36 In the early years there were few missionaries, 
and churches waited eagerly for any reports a visiting mis- 
sionary could bring. A vast amount of information was printed 
in the Zionsbote and Christian Leader: personal experiences, 
descriptions of success or failure, quarterly and annual reports 
of missionaries. Such material kept missions a live issue in 
North American congregations. 

As the missionary force increased, many more were doing 
deputation, though missionaries also began spending time at 
college or seminary rather than traveling extensively. 
Methods of reporting changed: competition with commercially 
produced missionary films and with reports by church 
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members who had privately visited the field seemed to dictate 
a more professional kind of duputation. 

Reporting in the Zionsbote and Christian Leader also 
changed drastically in the 1950s and 1960s. Brief summary 
statements issued by the office replaced lengthy missionary 
reports. Personal sharing with the congregation was replaced 
by official reporting. 37 This, despite the fact that personal 
notes, articles, testimonies and prayer letters from mis- 
sionaries are the most effective way of building missionary- 
church relationship and motivation. 38 

As matters developed, little initiative was left to the mis- 
sionary to promote projects for the field, share in mission 
education in the home churches, or assist in financial promo- 
tion. More and more these concerns became concentrated in 
the office of the Board. 39 As a consequence, the home 
secretariat had to be enlarged to keep up with assignments in 
the churches. These changes were not prompted by impure 
Board motives, but, as it seems, by circumstantial necessity 
and the need for efficiency. 

It became evident that missionaries and churches were 
growing apart. Missions became impersonal and was in danger 
of becoming an enterprise of the Board alone. 

As a wholesome attempt to remedy the situation and 
bridge the gap, the Board assigned individual missionaries to 
four or five churches, thus establishing a “home-church rela- 
tionship” with these churches. This has proved to be a wise 
practice: it seems to recapture some of the previous sense of 
“belonging” between church and missionary. 40 It is also 
encouraging that in the past years more personal prayer let- 
ters are being sent to the churches. 

Relationship of Board and Field Missionary Council. The 
partnership between the home Board and the Field Missionary 
Council is nowhere clearly defined. The early constitutions 
merely provided for a Board at home and a Council in the field 
of operation. The constitution made only general assignments 
to the respective bodies; details were not spelled out, neither 
were definite principles of procedure prescribed. The arrange- 
ment was filled with ambiguity and potential tension, if not 
contradiction. It was assumed that the brotherhood relation- 
ship would take care of these matters. 41 Thus from the very 
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beginning, partnership in legislation and administration was 
envisioned. In other words, the Board took care of things at 
home, while the missionaries took care of legislation and ad- 
ministration needed on the field. Both bodies had relative veto 
powers, and from time to time exercised such power. Most 
legislation was done by negotiation. 42 

In what position, exactly, was the missionary placed by 
the provisions of the constitution? 

The constitution of 1900 provides for a field committee, 
known as a Field Council, consisting of all active missionaries 
on a field. The same constitution specifies that such a commit- 
tee is subordinate to the managing Board; that it is to assist 
the Board with counsel and recommendations; and that it is to 
carry out the directives of the Board. The constitution 
provided for a “Mission Directorship” made up of (a) the 
Managing Committee of sixty persons, (b) the Executive Com- 
mittee of four persons, and (c) a committee consisting of all 
missionaries on a given field. 

The responsibilities of the Mission Directorship were 
stated as follows: 

(a) The Managing Committee and the Executive Commit- 
tee have the supervision of the total mission work, particularly 
the selecting and sending out of missionaries, opening of 
mission stations, receiving and dispensing of funds, etc. 

(b) The Executive Committee has the additional respon- 
sibility to carry out all details of business related to the cause 
of foreign missions, excepting such as the Conference or the 
Managing Committee may reserve to execute. 

(c) The committee consisting of all missionaries is subor- 
dinate to the Managing Committee and the Executive Com- 
mittee and is to assist committees with counsel and to ex- 
ecute the directives of the committees . 43 

The 1909 constitution modifies the above wording 
somewhat and substitutes for the word “subordindate” the 
words “stand at the side of” the managing Board. No 
legislative power, however, is vested directly in the missionary 
committee. 44 This is understandable: the conference con- 
stituted the sole legislative body. 

The 1936 constitution is somewhat ambiguous in wording. 
Some of its statements are open to different interpretations. It 
reads: 
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Section 2. The Managing Committee. The responsibility of 
directing the foreign mission work rests with the Board of 
Foreign Missions and the committee consisting of all mis- 
sionaries that are in active service . . . 

Section 3. Clause 2. (a) The Board of Foreign Missions has 
full control over all foreign mission work .... 

Section 4. (b) The organization of the work on the field is 
left to the respective missionaries. Likewise the arranging of 
all local affairs of the field rests in their hands. 45 

Though no legislative authority is mentioned, there is a certain 
partnership implied in the wording which allows the ministries 
more liberty and greater authority than did the previous con- 
stitution. The ambiguity has not been eliminated, and perhaps 
even increased. Whether desired or not, ambiguity sooner or 
later leads to tension and conflict. 

Tension did, in fact, arise between Board and Field Coun- 
cils because of the following trends: (a) an increase in the 
number of mission fields and missionaries who held differing 
philosophies of missions; (b) the rise of national consciousness 
in host countries, accompanied by radical social, cultural and 
political changes; and (c) the maturing of national churches 
and consequent nationalization of the work. The conflict was 
specifically over the pace of indigenization. Negotiations dur- 
ing repeated visits to the field by the secretariat and Board 
members seemingly did little to improve the situation. By 
1956 it became evident that the Board/Field Mission Council 
partnership had reached a crisis. 46 

A second factor complicated resolution of differences. The 
Board was convinced that the Board/Field Mission Council 
partnership had to give way to a Board/National Church part- 
nership. As seen by both Board and national leadership, this 
necessitated the dissolution of the Field Missionary Council as 
a legislative and administrative body. 47 The Board, perhaps 
overanxious for control, could not envision a three-way 
negotiation and a three-body partnership. 

For good or for ill, the Board felt itself pressed into an 
unpleasant and unwelcomed situation. Another step toward 
centralization seemed inevitable. After carefully studying the 
world situation and trends in world missions, and having 
sought the counsel of noted missiologists, the Board prepared 
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a lengthy statement setting out changes in missions and how 
they affect mission policies and recommended radical changes. 
This statement was presented to the General Conference con- 
vening in Yarrow, B.C., in October 1957. 48 

The major issue in the document is the transfer of 
legislative authority from the Field Missionary Council to the 
Board at home or to the national church abroad. The Mis- 
sionary Council became a Missionary Fellowship, and the na- 
tional church was recognized as an autonomous body. The new 
pattern gave the Board as well as the national church freedom 
to develop a partnership of equality and mutuality. 

The statement is of sufficient significance to be printed 
here. 

Statement of the General Conference of the M.B. Church on 
the Effects of the Changes of Our Age on the Worldwide 
Missionary Assignment 

The missionary ministry of the M.B. Church from its incep- 
tion was a spontaneous expression of its scriptural faith and 
devotion to the Lord Jesus Christ, in which the responsibility 
for the ministry to a large extent was assumed by the mis- 
sionaries called out of their midst, and the churches at home 
constituted the praying and supporting background of those 
who went out into the field. 

The part of the church at home, through its appointed 
Board was to watch carefully over the spiritual qualifications 
of those whom the Lord called out and appointed to the 
ministry abroad, leaving to the individual missionary the 
greatest share of the responsibility for the method of work, 
pattern of program, and standards of accomplishment. The 
administrative structure limited itself to the coordination of 
the various mission interests in order to assure the workers 
on the field the needed support. 

The extension of our mission program has continued to be 
largely of a spontaneous character without a careful study of 
fields, pattern of work tried in respective fields, or an effort to 
establish a directive program and strategy for the mis- 
sionaries who were sent out. The general philosophy of mis- 
sions called for men and women who would go out “to bring 
the gospel to the millions who are lost,” not requiring the ac- 
ceptance of directives or established standards to follow. The 
spiritual motivation of an obedience to our Lord’s command 
constituted practically the inclusive requirement for the task. 

The status of our missionary program up to this day cor- 
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responds to the above stated philosophy, which is true in its 
motivation, sincere in its efforts, and sacrificial in its devo- 
tion, consecrated in its support on the part of the constituen- 
cies. The major emphasis rested in the responsibility “we 
must win the lost for Christ.” 

The world-wide revolutionary changes of the post-war era, 
effecting every phase of the international, national, social and 
religious life of our generation, exert a severe testing upon 
the missionary accomplishment of the past and its program 
for the future. The impact of the changes establish beyond 
question that the time of a fixed routine pattern of mission 
program has out-lived itself. The assignment of a missionary 
for a stationary ministry of evangelism with a lifetime to con- 
tinue in the same place as the central figure of a perpetual 
program results in a reactionary protest of the nationalistic- 
conscious native of all lands. With the growing international 
rejection of all colonial imperialism there has also arisen a 
principal rejection of the “missionary-centered” gospel 
ministry. 

The effect of the above-given observations on our mis- 
sionary program of today are far-reaching and demand con- 
siderable adjustments for the future in the area of our mis- 
sionary approach and administrative direction. The qualifica- 
tions for missionaries of the new era in many respects differ 
from those of the past. Methods of field operation and 
measurements of accomplishments also me undergoing revi- 
sion. 

The distinct standard of accomplishment of our day re- 
quires an operational administrative policy which is more 
concentrated than that of the past. The major emphasis does 
not limit itself only to the point of outreach, but rather the 
establishment of an indigenous church which can assume the 
responsibility for the evangelization of its own constituency, 
even though the missions may be required to withdraw. With 
the church-centered emphasis the responsibility of the 
evaluation of the work cannot be left to the individual mis- 
sionary alone, but must be assumed by the corporate judg- 
ment of the missionaries on the field together with the Board 
and the church at home. Periodic administrative visits to the 
field by members of the Board and administrative staff have 
therefore become a necessity. 

To meet our charge of the missionary assignment, we must 
be prepared under God to effect some changes in our methods 
of administration at home and on the field. It requires new 
standards of qualifications of missionaries and will also de- 
mand new methods in some areas of the work. A hesitancy on 
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our part to consider such needed changes may result in a 
loss which will far exceed the values which we hope to 
preserve by avoiding the required adjustment. 

The Board of foreign missions together with the 
missionaries on the field are deeply conscious of the respon- 
sibility that rests upon them in these days of changes. Every 
effort is being made to find the needed light and direction 
that under the guidance of the Lord we may meet the 
challenge before us. 

The Board covets the special intercessory prayer of our 
Conference for its difficult responsibility. It invites the 
assistance of brethren from our constituency who under the 
Lord can help in bringing light in the many important mat- 
ters involved. The Board would also covet the sympathetic 
understanding on the part of our churches if some changes in 
personnel would have to be effected to assure a most fruitful 
ministry on the various fields. 

Knowing that many of the leading brethren of our Con- 
ference together with us have been conscious of the stated 
developments, the Board would greatly appreciate any state- 
ment of direction from the Conference for the future dis- 
charge of the most sacred responsibility of bringing Christ to 
the millions of the unevangelized countries while it is yet day. 

The discussion that followed this presentation indicated a 
sympathetic response by the delegation. 

Various brethren openly shared their viewpoint on the pro- 
posed action and its benefits. 

A motion passed that the statement be accepted . 49 

The statement of the Board, though at first glance quite 
innocent, was revolutionary. It concentrates all legislative and 
administrative authority in the Board, removing missionary 
partnership from both, as the next issue of the Handbook 
clearly indicates. 

History seemingly dictated the radical act of the Board. 
One senses from the records that even the Board wished it 
would not have been necessary. The author cannot avoid the 
impression that efficiency, if any, came at the expense of 
brotherly relationships, at least on some fields and with 
several missionaries. According to the record, the document 
had not been presented to the Field Missionary Councils for 
response and modification . 50 It also came as a surprise to the 
brotherhood, as the conference report shows . 51 The Board pro- 
ceeded unilaterally, which seems to be contrary to its earlier 
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practices. It seems to the author that here idealism, organiza- 
tional goals and momentary expedience prevailed over the 
spirit of true brotherhood. 

It is also evident that the document was not worded 
cautiously enough to avoid misunderstanding and personal of- 
fense. Later correspondence and field documents from India, 
for example, show that it does not give sufficient credit to the 
degree of indigenization already achieved in India. 52 However, 
the document stands as presented and printed. 

Upon the approval of the policy statement by the General 
Conference, centralization became complete. All legislation 
and administration rested with the Board and in the home of- 
fice. It has remained that way, except in some fields where the 
Board seems to have experienced at the hands of the national 
church what the missionaries first experienced at the hand of 
the Board. 53 

A Period of Reorientation, 1963-1969 

It is not overstating the situation when we say that the 
years 1963-1969 were years of reorientation. The activity of 
the Board in those years was complicated by several factors. 

First, there were several changes in the secretariat. 43 
These naturally severely hampered, if not impeded, the work. 
It takes time for a secretariat to orient itself to a proliferated 
program serving in a number of countries. 

Second, the Board of Missions and the Board of General 
Welfare and Public Relations merged in November, 1966, at 
Corn, Oklahoma. 55 This action of the General Conference, upon 
the recommendation of the Board of Reference and Counsel, 
was received with little enthusiasm from either of the boards 
involved. 56 It was easy to pass the resolution creating the 
Board Missions and Services, but it was not easy for the 
boards to melt together and truly become one board, despite 
good intentions. Of the three programs thus merged, foreign 
missions, voluntary service, and relief, the latter has suffered 
most. 

Third, the rapid transition from a field program ad- 
ministered by missions to a church administration program on 
a number of mission fields added to the complications at the 
home base. Somehow the philosophy of partnership as approv- 
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ed by the General Conference at the Corn, Oklahoma sessions 
in 1966 was not always understood fully and applied con- 
sistently. Serious frustrations were experienced by the Board 
and in field operation. 57 

Fourth, international relationships and political tensions 
in the world affected every area of operation, including mis- 
sions. To guide the enterprise steadily and on an even course, 
wisdom, strength and endurance were needed. Not surpris- 
ingly, the Board and secretariat made mistakes. 58 

Fifth, the merger of the Board of Missions and the Board 
of General Welfare and Public Relations in 1966 brought the 
rapidly expanding Christian Service program under the 
management of the new Board. This neither simplified nor 
clarified matters. While many rejoiced over the acceptance of 
the program, several matters came up for repeated discussion: 
Is it wise for a Board which has its major field of operation out- 
side of the United States and Canada to administer and relate 
itself to a large Christian service program at home? Is there 
the danger that short-term service may become a substitute 
for the missionary calling and actually keep young people from 
entering full-time missionary service? Is it wise for a Board 
with the main objective of evangelism and church planting to 
sponsor a large Christian service program which in its essence 
is not evangelism and church ministry (although certainly 
good in itself and indirectly contributing toward such 
ministries)? These are questions which surfaced in the Board. 
It must be emphasized that the value of Christian Service has 
never been questioned, but the sponsorship of such a program 
on the home front by the Board has been seriously discussed. 59 
The Christian Service program in the United States and 
Canada has since been delegated to the respective area con- 
ferences. 

Sixth, the failure to meet budget expenses caused no little 
concern to the Board. This failure was not due to decline in 
church offerings, but reflected sky-rocketing inflation in many 
countries, so that the cost of living rose out of all proportions 
to conference contributions. The Board was suddenly forced to 
operate with an alarming deficit. 60 While the endowment fund 
proved valuable in bringing temporary relief, it did not remedy 
the situation. The lack of decisive and consistent action by the 
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Board produced restlessness among the missionaries, national 
churches and the home constituency. The Board then sought 
the counsel of a “Christian Service” agency, realizing that the 
way out of this increasingly difficult situation could come only 
through intelligent studies, decisive leadership, much prayer, 
and confidence in the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 61 

Several factors enabled the Board to remain in operation 
and soon function in the black again. (1) A frank admission to 
the constituency caused the churches to rally in a remarkable 
way, with a significant increase in giving. 62 (2) The Board was 
also able to negotiate with the Board of Trustees the transfer 
of several valuable properties, liquidating considerable sums 
of indebtedness to the endowment fund administered by the 
Board of Trustees. (3) Finally, this crisis became the occasion 
for a much-needed, comprehensive review and restructuring of 
the total program, something which should have happened 
years earlier. 63 

A Period of Realignment, 1969-1980 

Realignment has affected the total framework and 
philosophy of Mennonite Brethren missions. It radically 
changed the structure of missions in the area of operation, the 
nature of assignments and the placing of responsibilities for 
the work. 

The February, 1970 meeting of the Board was the turning 
point. Meeting in the Mennonite Brethren Bible College in 
Winnipeg, the Board was pressured by a sagging treasury to 
take a realistic look at its assignments and possibilities. The 
minutes indicate that discussions centered around the need to 
design an overall strategy in the light of present-day moods 
and possibilities. Realignment of the Board’s ministry would 
have to take place if evangelism was to become the central 
thrust again. 64 

After lengthy deliberations, a special commission of three 
Board members and the general secretary was commissioned 
to review the total program and personnel requirements, and 
to propose a new course to the Board. The Board agreed to 
meet in May instead of September to study the proposals of 
the commission. 

After meeting several days in Fresno, the commission 
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recommended that the Board make direct evangelism central 
in all its work and keep its involvement in institutionalism to a 
minimum; that the selection and assignments of missionaries 
be guided by the above principle and, where needed, the mis- 
sionaries be reassigned or repatriated and rehabilitated; that 
the Board negotiate with the Mennonite Brethren Church of 
India to discontinue its direct missionary involvement in Men- 
nonite Brethren territory in India by the end of 1972, or as 
soon as possible thereafter. 

This last recommendation was based upon several impor- 
tant factors. First, it was believed that strong and responsible 
national leadership existed in the India Mennonite Brethren 
Church. Second, it was the consensus of many missiologists 
that Christianity is held to be a Western religion by numerous 
people in Asia, especially in India, and the presence of mis- 
sionaries reinforces this prejudice. Third, it seems to be the 
nature of missions that the presence of missionaries keeps the 
national churches from discovering their true selves and their 
own resources. Fourth, in view of the depleted funds the Board 
had to cut back somewhere. It was felt that the India Men- 
nonite Brethren Church would suffer least by such a cutback. 
It was the oldest sister church — Mennonite Brethren mis- 
sionaries had served there for more than seventy years. It 
must be recognized that there is such a thing as strategic 
withdrawal, even in the mission fields. Later experiences have 
shown that the administration in the field has had serious dif- 
ficulties. However, in the villages the work is progressing well. 

The commission further recommended that the Board 
adopt the following missionary strategy for the 1970s. 

Mission Strategy for the 1970s 

1. To concentrate on the development of autonomous na- 
tional churches in all fields. 

2. To enter into full partnership with the national churches 
in extensive and intensive outreach of evangelism and church 
planting, particularly in larger cities and high potential areas. 

3. To conduct, in full collaboration with national churches 
(where such exist), extensive programs of “Thrust Evangel- 
ism” by means of evangelistic and Bible teaching teams in 
order to do justice to the wide-open doors. 

4. To establish clusters of churches for fellowship and 
strength rather than enter widely scattered areas in 
evangelism and related ministries. 
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5. To develop relationships between the national churches 
and the home Board and office that will fully respect the 
autonomy of the various national churches and yet be ready 
to be of greatest assistance to the programs sponsored in the 
various fields. 

6. To withdraw missions personnel, especially from institu- 
tions, as rapidly as possible and, by means of temporary 
grants, make it possible to the national churches to replace 
such withdrawals with national workers. 

7. To respond to invitations from churches from which 
missionaries are being withdrawn for short-term ministries. 

They may be in the form of Bible teaching and special 
assignments or projects for the purpose of fellowship and 
mutual edification. 

8. To concentrate on the training of national leadership to 
assume the responsibilities of all ministries in the churches 
and institutions. This may require provision for scholarships 
to recognized institutions rather than establishing the 
necessary schools. 

9. To expand the usage of technological means such as 
radio and television for the propagation of the gospel and 
develop appropriate literature and correspondence courses to 
strengthen the contacts and build the churches and believers. 

10. To assist the national churches with negotiated funds 
to develop social and economic projects which will enhance 
the life and testimony of the churches in their community. 

11. To assist the national churches to develop a strong and 
appropriate Bible teaching ministry on the local church level 
by various means and methods. 

12. To develop in the home churches a strong program of 
Bible teaching ministry in missions in order to focus our 
churches on the priority of world evangelism and deepen the 
missions motivation in all levels in our churches. 

13. To build a program of finances that will incorporate 
various patterns of solicitation and giving and tap sources 
thus far not sought out, such as foundations and corpora- 
tions, etc., even beyond our constituency. 

Thrust Evangelism. It was suggested that the Board init- 
iate a program of evangelism known as Thrust Evangelism as 
part of the overall new strategy for the seventies. The com- 
mission recommended the following guidelines and program 
for the new thrust: 

1. Select a strategic, high potential area in the countries in 
which we now are represented. 

2. Plan a concentrated effort of evangelism for a 1 to 3 year 
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period using all ingenuity and forms of evangelism ap- 
propriate to the situation. 

3. Begin the thrust with a coordinator who would develop 
the thrust program and call for a team, asking for help of the 
national church, the mission, and workers from other coun- 
tries. 

4. Plan a schedule of preparation and campaigns including 
follow-up. 

5. Plan to leave clusters of churches with a minimum of 
supervisory personnel until the churches are sufficiently 
formed and established. 

Two simultaneous campaigns each year should be planned. 
$100,000 per campaign per year should be appropriated for 
the work. A tentative schedule of thrust evangelsm would be 
as follows: Southern Brazil, 1971-73; Colombia, 1972-74; 
Europe, 1974-76; Brazil, 1975-77; Congo, 1977-79; Japan, 
1978-80. 83 

The proposal of the commission was circulated to 
members of the Board in advance, and the Board adopted the 
new program in principle. A change in the total structure soon 
became noticeable. Somehow new life began to pulsate through 
the mission structure. Brazil pioneered a restructured program 
of Thrust Evangelism with vigor, and Paraguay pursued it 
with great enthusiasm and relative success — through 1982, as 
many as fifteen or sixteen new fellowshipping groups have 
emerged as a result of the program, according to John Wall, 
secretary for Latin America. Futhermore, negotiations with 
the Mennonite Brethren Church in India as outlined earlier, 
were concluded and the national church shouldered the respon- 
sibility for the total work. It seemed that missions would 
receive a new impetus. 

Reports indicate that realignment soon bogged down. 65 
The author has not been able to uncover with certainty the 
reasons for the frustration. Therefore, he can only surmise 
from interviews with national leaders and missionaries that 
the Board was not able to negotiate an effective “partnership 
in obedience” with the national conference, nor was it able to 
provide the inspiration and guidance needed to keep the new 
program moving as initially envisoned. 66 Records indicate that 
for some time candidates were not coming forward as ex- 
pected. There seemed to be a strong tendency towards pro- 
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liferation rather than consolidation, with further expansion in 
the fields already partially occupied. There is little evidence of 
long-range projection with definite goals. 

However, the momentum is gradually gaining speed. New 
candidates are making themselves available. A new venture has 
been launched, recruiting young people as“GoodNews Corps” 
workers — a three-year period of evangelism and church plant- 
ing work under the guidance of experienced missionaries. The 
program holds considerable promise as it seems to appeal to 
young people and is drawing some into new fields of labor. It is 
too early, though, to evaluate its long-term effectiveness. 

At this writing, a new impetus seems to be emerging. It 
may be that the action of the 1975 Conference has turned the 
ebb into a tide. The presence of a good number of represen- 
tatives from the Third World at the 1978 conference, and an in- 
ternational consultation on evangelism immediately following 
the General Conference bode well for the future. Such mutual 
undertakings are sound factors in building a stronger bond of 
fellowship and confidence, and a deeper level of partnership. It 
remains for the Board now to profit from this new climate with 
its possibilities. There is good interest in the constituency, and 
expectations are high. 67 

Missions management: the field 

Appointment of the missionary 

A word must be said here on the qualifications of mis- 
sionaries as laid down by the Board, and the method used for 
their appointment. 

Missionaries to foreign countries have been held in highest 
esteem in Mennonite Brethren churches. They have been con- 
sidered persons singled out by the Lord for a special ministry, 
so that for many years the appointment of the missionary was 
considered a lifetime assignment. 

Qualifications. The Mennonite Brethren Church has been 
principally a lay movement. It has, therefore, never held to 
rigid, precise educational prerequisites, either for ordination to 
the ministry or for appointment to mission work. Yet certain 
conditions were considered essential for the missionary. 

The constitution of 1900 lays down the following essen- 
tials: 
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Brethren and sisters desiring to be sent out by the Men- 
nonite Brethren Mission Union: 
must be members of the Mennonite Brethren Church, 
must have been found approved in their life and faith, 
must have received an adequate educational preparation, 
must be physically in good health, 
must have the confidence of the conference. 

The last statement is qualified thus: 

In order to gain the confidence of the conference it is 
necessary that such brethren and sisters be actively and suc- 
cessfully at work in the conference for at least three years; 
however, if they already have gained the confidence of the 
conference and if there is a need of workers they may be sent 
earlier. 

The constitution of 1909 added an essential requirement 
by stating that the applicant must be “in good standing with 
his home church and obtain from it a recommendation for ser- 
vice in foreign mission work.” This shift to the local congrega- 
tion is significant. The individual churches were maturing and 
were beginning to speak to the conference. 

The 1936 constitution restates the above requirements but 
adds nothing new. 

In 1947 the first handbook was published by the Board 
under the title, Foreign Missions Guiding Principles and Field 
Policies. Here more than three pages are devoted to the defini- 
tion of requirements for candidates. They constitute a fairly 
balanced and scriptural demand. 

The spiritual standards of the workers 

1. Confession of Faith. All workers and candidates serving 
at home or abroad under the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Conference of the Mennonite Brethren Church of North 
America shall give clear evidence of and wholeheartedly 
subscribe to the following: The new birth by faith in Jesus 
Christ; being definitely called into His service; possessing a 
desire and love for Christ and a passion for souls; having faith 
in the Bible as the inspired and inerrant Word of God and 
believing in one God, eternally existing in three persons: 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit; and that Jesus Christ was 
begotten by the Holy Spirit, born of the Virgin Mary, and is 
true man and true God; that man was created in the image of 
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God, that he sinned, and thereby incurred not only physical 
death, but also that spiritual death which is separation from 
God; that the Lord Jesus Christ died for our sins, according 
to the Scriptures, as a representative and substitutionary 
sacrifice, and that all who believe in Him are justified on the 
ground of His shed blood; that each individual must ex- 
perience a personal regeneration, being born again of the Holy 
Spirit by faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, thereby becoming 
a child of God; believing in the resurrection of the crucified 
body of our Lord, in His ascension into heaven, and His pre- 
sent life for us, as High Priest and Advocate, and in His per- 
sonal and imminent return; believing in the bodily resurrec- 
tion of the just and the unjust, the everlasting blessedness of 
the saved, and the everlasting punishment of the wicked; and 
that a life conforming to the teachings of Christ is an essen- 
tial evidence of a living faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

2. Subsequent Status. Should any worker subsequently 
change his views on the cardinal points stated above, he must 
inform the Missionary Council or the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions and be prepared to resign his connections with the Men- 
nonite Brethren Mission Service if requested to do so. 

The candidates 

1. Responsibility of the Candidates. Candidates for foreign 
mission service should acquaint themselves with the re- 
quirements and policies of the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Conference of the Mennonite Brethren Church, and 
should offer themselves only if they definitely and heartily 
approve of them and earnestly desire to practice them. Can- 
didates should seriously and prayerfully count the cost of go- 
ing into foreign mission service. Faithfulness in sacrificial 
service and reliance upon Christ and His Word, however, will 
result in measures of joy, peace, satisfaction, and strength 
that far outweigh any sacrifice a worker is making for our 
Lord Jesus Christ and His Gospel. ( Mark 10:29, 30.) 

2. Personal Qualifications. It is recognized that no list of 
qualifications can cover all cases; variations and exceptions 
may be made with respect to the individual candidates and 
also in regard to the different fields of service. The responsi- 
ble governing body — The Board of Foreign Missions, has the 
right to pass on the applications. The following standards 
may serve as a guide even when they cannot be applied as an 
iron rule. 

(a) Age Limit. 24 to 35 years is considered by most mission 
societies as the best age for the acquisition of a new language. 
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(b) Health. Only those candidates should be accepted for 
service in foreign fields who pass a thorough medical ex- 
amination. 

(c) Education. The Board recognizes that no list of special 
educational requirements can cover all cases. Some varia- 
tions and at times exceptions will need to be made with 
respect to the individual candidates and also in regard to dif- 
ferent fields of service. In general, however, the following 
educational standards are applicable to all candidates and to 
all fields: 

(1) In addition to having finished the high school or its 
equivalent, all missionary candidates should have a thorough 
knowledge of the Bible. 

(2) Special training with the generally recognized cer- 
tificates or degrees is required of missionaries who wish to 
serve as doctors, nurses, or teachers. 

(3) A missionary who is to have charge of a station should 
have acquired a college education and completed a theologi- 
cal course. 

(4) In the case of married missionaries the Board will con- 
sider the educational requirements met when the husband 
meets the standards herein set forth. In addition to meeting 
point number (1), the wife should endeavor to acquire as 
much other training as family circumstances allow. 

(d) Experience. It is well that the candidates have at least 
one year’s experience in the homeland in lines of service 
similar to those in which they expect to engage on the mis- 
sion field. Originally our brethren required three years. Dur- 
ing this time the candidate should give evidence of efficiency, 
tact, and of love for souls (II Cor. 5:14a). 

(e) Character. High ideals in social and business relations, 
common sense in dealing with others, steadiness of purpose, 
ability and willingness to work harmoniously with others, 
cheerfulness of spirit, absolute adherence to the path of 
virtue — these are qualities that every missionary must 
cultivate. 

(f) Family Relations. The mission fields offer fine oppor- 
tunities to single ladies. Some boards do not hesitate to send 
single men: but it is best that they marry before they go to a 
foreign mission field. Children in the home of a missionary are 
not considered a hindrance, and the missionary’s home on the 
field is looked upon as a distinct ministry in furnishing a 
social pattern of a model Christian institution. But when the 
family has become large and especially when some of the 
children are of school age, parents need to consider seriously 
whether their first duty does not tie them to the homeland 
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where they can give more adequate care to the precious 
young souls that God has entrusted to them. 

(g) Financial Obligations. The vocation of the missionary 
calls for heavy sacrifices and seldom offers abundant rewards 
in monetary values. It is therefore highly desirable that the 
new misisonary discharge all of his financial obligations 
before entrance upon this work. It will be hard to pay debts 
with savings from a missionary’s modest salary. Moreover, 
to have found ways and means to liquidate one’s own obliga- 
tions is one of the finest recommendations that a young per- 
son can have. 

(h) The Call from God. This is of highest importance, and 
every candidate should be clear on this point. It is a subjec- 
tive qualification of which the missionary alone can speak 
with certainty. But one needs to remember that this subjec- 
tive call will be corroborated by qualities lisited above. When 
the Holy Spirit called for the separation of Barnabas and 
Saul, the call found a ready response by their associates and 
the church at Antioch (Acts 13:1-3). 

3. Making Application. A candidate who feels called of 
God to missionary service in a foreign land and who has con- 
ferred with the leadership of the local church shall, upon re- 
quest, receive an application blank from the executive 
secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions. This blank is to 
be filled out and returned for consideration by the Board. 

4. Acceptance by the Board. The acceptance of the can- 
didate, his further preparation, the appointment for service, 
his financial support, his proceeding to the field, shall be 
under the direction of the Board of Foreign Missions through 
the office of the executive secretary. 

The 1959, 1961, 1963 and 1966 editions of the handbook 
add and modify minor matters. However, the requirements re- 
main substantially unchanged. 

The 1963 constitution provides that missionary can- 
didates are to receive their advanced (theological) training in 
Mennonite Brethren institutions. This is not a negative reflec- 
tion on other institutions, but a move toward greater unity of 
approach to theology and mission philosophy in the field. 

It is clear that spiritual qualifications rather than 
academic achievement were looked for, that loyalty to God and 
the Mennonite Brethren Church were considered the supreme 
qualification. It would be wrong, however, to conclude that 
educational preparation was neglected. The first missionaries 
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were trained mostly in the Rochester Baptist Theological 
Seminary; J.H. Pankratz, F.J. Wiens, J.H. Voth, N.N. Hiebert 
trained in part at McPherson College. 68 Thus these men had 
good preparation for their time. In general it is expected that 
male missionaries should have completed college and have 
some seminary training. Single women should qualify either 
for teaching, hospital service, or some other special profes- 
sional ministry. 69 

Appointment. Principles for appointment of a foreign 
missionary were laid down in 1896 at the conference at the 
Ebenfeld MB Church near Hillsboro, Kansas. Although the 
constitution does not provide for a definite method, the follow- 
ing procedure became the pattern until 1924. 

The interested person informed the pastor of his church of 
his personal desire to become a foreign missionary, requesting 
that his desire be reported to the Board. The Board would then 
contact the local church for more information about the 
volunteer, and a recommendation. The volunteer would fill out 
a formal application for foreign missions service. With the 
recommendation from the home church and the application for 
service in hand, the Board would recommend the volunteer to 
the conference for appointment, either at the regular session of 
the conference, through letters to the local churches, or 
through announcement in the Zionsbote. The conference held 
the right to approve or reject the appointment of any can- 
didate. 71 

In 1924, at the conference in Corn, Oklahoma, the Board 
was authorized to appoint or reject applicants without con- 
sulting the conference. Such appointments were still subject to 
conference review and could, technically, still be rejected. 72 

The above procedure has been modified considerably. The 
Board, while still reporting appointments to the conference, 
now has sole jurisdiction in appointing candidates for any type 
of service abroad. (Christian Service appointments are, in fact, 
in the hands of the secretariat, the Board reviewing the ap- 
pointment to approve or disapprove; regular missionary ap- 
pointments are made by the Board.) 73 

Term of service. The 1900 constitution does not specify the 
term of service on the field. The 1909 and 1936 constitutions 
speak of seven to eight years, followed by a furlough. The 1963 
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constitution does not specify a term. However the handbook of 
1947 makes it seven years, and the 1959, 1961 and 1963 hand- 
books prescribe six years. The 1966 handbook provides for a 
flexible schedule, the time of service to be negotiated between 
the Board and the individual upon consideration of the needs 
of the missionary and conditions on the field. 

With the merger of the two boards, the tremendous expan- 
sion of Christian Service, the radical changes in the various 
host countries, and the proliferation of types of service, no 
clear pattern is now discernible. Individual assignments and 
contracts are made to fulfill certain ministries rather than take 
up a fixed term. 

Relationship of the missionary to the Board — constitu- 
tion and handbooks. The partnership of Board and missionary 
has already been discussed, but will be briefly repeated here 
with more emphasis on field organization. 

Early constitutions granted the missionary considerable 
liberty, authority and autonomy. In the 1900 constitution the 
missionaries of a given field were constituted into a missionary 
committee which functioned alongside home management. 
Paragraph V, however, subordinates the committee to the 
Board. 

The 1909 constitution leaves the above order unchanged. 

The 1936 constitution delegates considerable authority 
and liberty to the missionaries, who were constituted into a 
Missionary Council. Section 2 specifies that the responsibility 
of directing foreign missionary work rests with the Board of 
Foreign Missions and the Missionary Council, thus in effect 
coordinating the two bodies. Section 4 defines the authority 
and responsibilities of the missionaries, but ambiguously, so 
that some rather unpleasant experiences resulted. In Section 
6, Clause 6, the missionaries are obligated to report to the 
Board semi-annually “on finances and the work together with 
recommendations for providing for the mission work.” It was 
further desired “that all missionaries report frequently on 
their work and if possible send quarterly reports to the editor 
of the Zionsbote for publication.” 

The 1947 handbook outlines the following more detailed 
pattern for field administration: 
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The field organization, policies and work 

A. The Organization of a Mission 

1. The Mission 

(a) The Mission Unit. A mission of one continuous 
geographic area or field is regarded as a unit for organization, 
co-operation in the work, and fellowship, as well as in its rela- 
tion to the Board of Foreign Missions of the Mennonite 
Brethren Church. 

(b) Mission Stations. Each field may have, stations arrang- 
ed on it as recommended by the Missionary Council accord- 
ing to need and as approved by the Board of Foreign Missions. 

2. Missionary Council 

(a) Membership. All the missionaries duly appointed and 
sent out by or through the M.B. Board of Foreign Missions 
and who serve on any one specific field shall constitute the 
Missionary Council of that field. 

All the members have a right to vote, hold office, and par- 
ticipate in the work of the Council according to the regula- 
tions set up by the Council itself. 

Missionaries are expected to be present at the sessions of 
the Council and to work in cooperation with it. 

(b) Meetings. The Missionary Council shall have as many 
meetings as are advantageous. If possible there shall be two 
meetings annually. 

The meetings shall be partly intended for fellowship, prayer 
and assistance of the missionaries; the program shall be ar- 
ranged accordingly. 

At the meetings all necessary business of the Missionary 
Council shall also be taken up for deliberation and disposal. 
The missionaries are to submit their reports and requests to 
the Council. At these meetings the whole work of the field is 
to be planned and ordered, missionaries are to be stationed 
and their work assigned. Plans and recommendations are 
received from the Board of Foreign Missions and provision is 
made to carry them out. Recommendations and requests are 
likewise made by the Council to the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions for consideration and approval. 

(c) Organization. In order to facilitate the cooperative ef- 
forts of the missionaries, the Council shall organize. At the 
first meeting of the year the officers, chairman, assistant 
chairman, secretary, and treasurer are to be elected. These are 
elected for one year and are eligible for re-election. (In coun- 
tries where incorporation or other legal relations of the mis- 
sion to the government demand an election for a period of 
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years, the chairman (or president) of the Missionary Council 
may be elected for a period of years consistent with such re- 
quirements, but in no cases shall an election be binding 
beyond three years. Longer terms are provided only by re- 
election.) 

The Missionary Council of a field is at liberty to frame a 
constitution by which it regulates its proceedings and work. 
Such a constitution must, however, be in harmony with the 
general principles and policies of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. 

(d) Duties of the Officers 

1 — The Chairman is to preside at all meetings of the Coun- 
cil and with the approval of the other officers he may call 
special meetings of the Council. 

2 — The Assistant Chairman shall, in the absence ori inabil- 
ity of the chairman, take his place. 

3 — The Secretary shall record and preserve the minutes of 
the meetings of the Council, and shall send an official copy to 
the Executive Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions. 
He shall also carry on all the official correspondence of the 
mission. 

4 — The Treasurer shall handle all the funds of the Mission. 
He is to receive remittances sent by the Boards of Foreign 
Missions through its treasurers for the maintenance and pur- 
poses in general of the mission. He is to make all payments on 
behalf of the mission, stipulated in an approved budget or 
authorized either by the Council or by the Board of Foreign 
Missions. He is to keep the funds which he has in charge on 
deposit in a reliable bank or banks and keep accurate records 
of receipts, payments, and balances. He shall prepare and 
submit a semi-annual financial report of the Missionary 
Council as well as to the Board of Foreign Missions, accom- 
panied by appropriate correspondence, if necessary, relative 
to financial information and records of the mission. 

3. The Administrative Committee of the Missionary Council 

(a) Membership and Office. An Administrative Committee 
composed of the Chairman, Assistant Chairman, the 
Secretary, and the Treasurer of the Council and of two or 
more additional members elected by the Council shall be 
established. The officers of the Council shall also serve as of- 
ficers of this Committee. 

(b) Administrative Oversight. The Administrative Com- 
mittee shall have the general oversight of the work on a field, 
and shall take care of matters which must be ordered in the 
interim between meetings of the Council. This Committee 
may discharge any task assigned to it, either by the Mis- 
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sionary Council or by the Board of Foreign Missions. It may 
also submit to the Missionary Council recommendations 
regarding the work, the stationing of missionaries, and the 
budgeting on the field. 

(c) Jurisdiction Over New or Returning Missionaries.New 
and returning missionaries upon arrival on the field will be 
temporarily stationed by the Administrative Committee un- 
til the next meeting of the Missionary Council, which shall 
make further provision. 

4. Other Committes 

The Missionary Council may appoint or elect such other 
committees at its meetings as the interests of the work may 
require: e.g., Educational, Hospital, Building, Publication 
Committee, etc. Each committee thus provided is authorized 
to carry out the work assigned to it. 

It should also be mentioned that the missionary councils, 
with the approval of the board, had their own constitutions to 
guide them in organization and administration. 

A radical change was introduced in 1957, when the Board 
received conference approval and full authorization to restruc- 
ture the whole organization of mission management and bring 
it in line with what seemed to be the demands of the times. The 
national church was given priority; the Missionary Council 
was dissolved and transformed into a Missionary Fellowship 
with no legislative authority, as the following outline on the 
purpose of the fellowship clearly shows. 


The Missionary Fellowship 

a. Purposes 

1. To provide opportunity for a spiritual fellowship of the 
mission personnel in Word and prayer. 

2. To share one with another the joys, victories, problems 
and difficulties of their assignment. 

3. To counsel together in matters related to the position 
and responsibility of their assignment. 

The Missionary Fellowship is not a legislative body which 
determines principles and policies affecting the national 
church, neither does it rule on questions and needs arising 
within the national church. 74 

An Administrative Committee was created to replace the 
Missionary Council. Its duties are listed in the 1963 handbook. 
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The Mission Administrative Committee 

a. Membership 

The Mission Administrative Committee on the field shall 
consist of the chairman, secretary (who is also assistant chair- 
man) and the treasurer of the Missionary Fellowship elected 
according to specifications under The Missionary Fellowship 
Organization, pages 14 and 15. 

b. Duties 

1. It shall be the duty of the Mission Administrative Com- 
mittee to carry on the general mission administration of the 
field in line with Board of Missions policies in close contact 
with the home Administrative Secretariat. 

2. The Mission Administrative Committee represents the 
Board of Missions in its relations and cooperative program 
with the governing body of the Mennonite Brethren Church 
of the respective country in which it is located. 

3. The Mission Administrative Committee shall bear the 
responsibility of watching over the spiritual lives of the 
various mission workers and look after their welfare in rela- 
tionships, concerns and problems. It shall further be the duty 
of this Committee to counsel with, advise, guide as well as ad- 
monish staff members and also counsel with the home Board 
through the Administrative Secretariat regarding the 
spiritual welfare and status of the staff as a whole. 

4. The Mission Administrative Committee, through its 
chairman, serves as the immediate representative of the 
home administration, with which it is to keep in constant 
touch regarding principles and policies to be pursued on the 
mission field, to implement Board resolutions, and to keep 
the home administration informed concerning current ac- 
tivities and developments as well as of spiritual and material 
needs for the field and to study long-term policies and field 
principles. 

5. To keep the missionaries on the field informed as to the 
policies and plans of the Board and to be informed on the 
needs of the work on the field in general. 

6. All matters related strictly to mission affairs are han- 
dled by the Mission Administrative Committee. 

7. New and returning missionaries, upon arrival upon the 
field, who have not been specifically assigned by the home 
Board, will receive assignment by the Administrative Com- 
mittee in keeping with principles of procedure as outlined 
under The Assigning of Missionaries, page 29. 

8. The Mission Administrative Committee may appoint 
other committees necessary to carry out the program and 
assignment committed to them. 75 
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The enlarged handbook of 1959, incidentally, sets out 
specific goals and principles of operation; it regulates pro- 
cedures, standards, lines of administration, positions to be 
strengthened and relationships to be built. It is a comprehen- 
sive and intelligent guide of instructions; though whether all 
the detailed and minute “guidance” given in the handbooks 
generally was necessary is debatable — after all, missionaries 
were members of the brotherhood and responsible men and 
women before God. 

After 1966 a gradual, nonlegislative restructuring set in, 
based upon the principle of negotation. 76 

The 1971 and 1973 editions of the handbook, known as the 
Manual of Operation, regulate the details of the life, care, and 
ministries of missionaries and their families, as well as their 
furloughs, withdrawal and retirement. It can be said to the 
credit of the Mennonite Brethren that they do take care of 
their missionaries, financially and otherwise, in an honorable 
manner. 

Christian Service personnel serve according to specific ar- 
rangements. A policy was first published by the Board of 
General Welfare and Public Relations in 1963 as “Guiding 
Principles and Policies.” An enlarged, revised edition was 
printed in 1975 as “Christian Service Policy Handbook,” 
published by the Board of Missions and Services. The merger 
document of the conference provided that the spiritual 
qualification of Christian Service personnel is to measure up to 
the qualifications of missionaries and other conference 
ministers. Ethically, there is to be no double standard in a 
Christian brotherhood. 77 

In review, it may be said that the Lord has blessed Men- 
nonite Brethren churches with a fair number of missionaries, 
as the table in the appendix shows (see table p.252 ), 7B and that 
most missionaries have nobly served the Lord. Yet it has not 
been easy for either Board or missionaries to lift themselves 
out of the colonial mentality in which mission found its incep- 
tion, and transplant themselves into the new world of the sec- 
ond half of the 20th century. Colonialism, mission- 
centeredness and paternalism had formed a solid union, and 
only with difficulty could transitions be made. However, that 
there have been no serious disruptions on any field is a credit 
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to those who laid the foundations of the work, as well as to the 
energetic leadership given by the Board. Correspondence in- 
dicates serious tensions, but disruptions were avoided, less by 
legislation than by negotiations within the brotherhood. 79 

Mission management: Finances 

A separate treasury for foreign missions was created in 
1885. From the beginning this treasury has consisted of two 
main divisions: the general treasury, or fund, gathered by the 
churches and designated by the conference for such purposes 
as it deemed advisable; and the assigned gifts treasury con- 
sisting of funds forwarded by the treasurer according to a 
donor’s wishes. 80 

The general treasury 

The funds of the general treasury have experienced cons- 
tant growth, except during some depression years (see table, 
p. 251 ). Even in those years it was possible to maintain all 
work for which the conference had assumed responsibility. In 
fact, in 1936 the conference assumed responsibility for two 
Baptist mission stations in India which the Baptists found dif- 
ficult to sustain. 81 

Income for this treasury, as specified in the constitution, 
comes from mission offerings in churches, Sunday schools, 
young people’s organizations, and other organizations in the 
churches; mission offerings at harvest and mission festivals; 
contributions given by individuals as expressions of gratitude 
to the Lord, memorial monies and wills, interest from the mis- 
sion endowment fund, and rent from mission farms and other 
willed properties. Significant contributions come from 
women’s mission circles in the local churches, and from annual 
mission sales in some churches. All gifts designated in general 
terms for mission flow into this treasury. 

These funds are used for the general upkeep and advance- 
ment of missions. Properties and building are acquired, and 
the allowances and travel of missionaries paid. This treasury 
also defrays all the overhead of the mission enterprise. It is the 
most important treasury of the mission. To fail in this fund is 
to fail the mission economically, since out of this treasury mis- 
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sionary allowances and operating expenses at home and in 
foreign countries are paid. 

The special or assigned gifts treasury 

The Assigned Gifts Treasury was created quite early, 
since individuals and churches wanted to designate certain 
funds more specifically. About this treasury the 1936 constitu- 
tion declares: 

All gifts that are designated for a certain field or some 
specific purpose are remitted according to the wishes of the 
donors. However, if for some unavoidable reason they cannot 
be sent to the designated field, it is to be reported to the 
donors so that they can reassign them to other mission pur- 
poses. If no specific designation is then given, these gifts flow 
into the regular mission treasury. 

This seems a fair arrangement, and no difficulties are 
registered in the mission office. 82 

The advisability of such a treasury, however, has been 
seriously discussed in Mennonite Brethren churches (not 
without good reason, as the chart indicates.) 83 The author is 
aware that idealists maintain that the Christian’s giving 
should be unto the Lord and without any strings attached. 
This may seem like a good principle. However, it is not 
realistic. Not all people develop such spiritual maturity that 
they are governed by such ideal principles. They believe 
themselves not only stewards in giving, but also in the 
distribution and usage of the funds. Thus they may be giving 
unto the Lord by giving to specific people, causes or fields. A 
second problem is that a closely integrated treasury and a 
unified budget do not allow for specific leading of the Holy 
Spirit in the life of the believer, and may take the personal and 
conscious purpose out of giving. 84 The Assigned Gifts 
Treasury is in fact a fair thermometer of the confidence of the 
constituency in the administration of the general treasury. The 
less confidence there is in the administration of the main 
treasury, the more money seems to flow into the assigned gifts 
treasury, or into outside projects. 85 The author’s opinion is 
that the Assigned Gifts Treasury needs to be recognized more 
fully. 
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The pension treasury 

As early as 1927 at the Henderson conference, the Board 
suggested the creation of a separate treasury out of which 
allowances could be paid to disabled, retired or widowed mis- 
sionaries. Definite action was taken at the conference in 
Reedley, California, in 1936, when a special commission of nine 
men was nominated to assist the Board in preparing a plan to 
care for retiring and widowed missionaries. 86 

Various attempts were made to build a fund for this pur- 
pose, including special offerings and also monthly offerings 
from Sunday schools in the amount of at least five cents per 
member enrolled. 87 It was a noble initial effort and became the 
nucleus from which the pension treasury developed. The plan 
became inadequate, however, as more missionaries reached 
retirement age. The Sunday school levy was discontinued, and 
retirement allowances are now paid out of the general treasury 
to supplement Social Security and old-age allowances. The 
mission treasury pays the Social Security tax for 
missionaries. 88 

The endowment fund 

The Mennonite Brethren Church of North America obtain- 
ed its first charter on November 20, 1900. 89 The application for 
the charter required a statement of the financial resources of 
the organization. This led to the idea of establishing an endow- 
ment fund for foreign missions. After careful consideration 
they set their goal at $50,000 — a large sum for a people still 
struggling hard for their livelihood. 90 

The endowment fund is built up from four principal 
sources: cash contributions, interest-bearing cash promises 
paid over a period of years, willed property of friends, and sale 
of conference property such as church buildings. 

The basic principle of the endowment fund is defined by 
the constitution in the following terms: 

The interest derived from the mission endowment fund, as 
well as direct income, flow into the mission treasury and is to 
be used in foreign mission work. The principal must not be 
used. Only in exceptional cases of extreme need may a loan be 
made to the mission treasury in accordance with the follow- 
ing specifications: 
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(a) The Board of Trustees is instructed to invest ten per- 
cent of the fund consisting of cash in such values as can be 
reconverted into cash even in times of depression. If needs 
arise, the Board of Foreign Missions directs a petition to the 
Board of Trustees asking for a definite amount out of the en- 
dowment fund. If after due investigation the latter board also 
recognizes that conditions are such that the step is war- 
ranted, the amount called for may be supplied. 

(b) The mission treasury is not required to pay interest on 
such loans from the endowment fund. But as soon as better 
times return, the amount that was loaned must again be paid 
back into the endowment fund. This may be done by making 
provision in the budget to reserve definite portions of the 
regular receipts for this purpose . 91 

The mission endowment fund has benefited both the mis- 
sion cause and the home churches. It has, for example, 
definitely increased the stability of the mission treasury. An- 
nual contributions are subject to considerable fluctuation, 
though the churches have shown tremendous loyalty and 
steadiness in support. However, during the Depression years 
the cash income fell short of the required budget, and for 
several years the Board was compelled to resort to the endow- 
ment fund treasury. In later years the mission treasury has 
repeatedly borrowed from the fund, especially during the sum- 
mer months when donations are at a low ebb. The fund also 
helped finance the emergency evacuation project in Zaire in 
1962. 

On the other hand, the endowment fund has served local 
churches and district conferences by making possible loans for 
the construction of church buildings and schools. Im- 
provements projected by the Board of Trustees have been con- 
sistently approved by the conference because of this availabil- 
ity of funds . 92 The fund has now passed the one million dollar 
mark and is still increasing. 

The nurture of mission interest 

Mission interest, once awakened, does not maintain itself. 
Constant attention must be focused on preserving the glow 
and go of mission. The Mennonite Brethren churches have nur- 
tured this interest with fair success. 

Initially the mission motivation, interest and vision in 
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North America were kept alive principally by numerous articles 
in the Zionsbote. The researcher will be overwhelmed by the 
amount of missions material in the pages of this periodical 
years before the conference had its own missionaries. In the 
1890s the Zionsbote began to print reports by Mennonite 
Brethren from Russia who served in India, by U.S. members 
serving in Africa with the German Baptist Society of Berlin, 
as well as reports from Indiahoma, Oklahoma, the first 
mission endeavor of the Mennonite Brethren churches of the 
United States. 93 The reports are extensive and detailed. The 
suffering and deaths of the early missionaries in Africa are por- 
trayed vividly, as well as the circumstances under which they 
served. By the mid-1890s India was coming more and more to 
the fore. When Mennonite Brethren missionaries from 
America went to India, reports Aus Indien (from India) 
became almost a regular feature. The Zionsbote and Men- 
nonitische Rundschau have been of far greater significance 
than is often realized. 

Mission interest was further intensified by the Hauptver- 
sammlungen (regional meetings of clusters of churches), which 
often stretched over a two or three-day weekend. Sunday meet- 
ings were devoted mainly to mission challenges by ministers 
or visiting missionaries. The climax was a love offering for mis- 
sions. 94 It is evident from Zionsbote reports that these 
festivities were often joint meetings with the Krimmer Men- 
nonite Brethren, and that speakers were exchanged freely with 
this sister church. The gatherings drew large audiences, and 
the celebrations were greatly used of the Lord to stimulate the 
constituency. 

When N.N. Hiebert became secretary of the Board of 
Foreign Missions in 1902, he initiated a new promotional 
thrust: he travelled almost constantly, preaching and report- 
ing to the constituency his own findings on missions. He 
served in this capacity for 34 years — 1902 to 1936. His impact 
upon the Mennonite Brethren constituency for mission is 
really immeasurable. 95 Later other secretaries did the same 
thing, though in a more limited degree. They also developed 
missionary conferences in the churches, where Bible messages 
on missions were combined with reports by missionaries. 

Special credit for the nurture of missions interest must be 
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given to the women’s missionary societies in the local churches. 
Each month women gathered to pray for missions and to 
prepare useful items, which were then sold in church auctions 
and the proceeds donated to missions. Though the auctions 
have been dropped in most churches, the monthly meetings 
continue. 

It is difficult to measure the level of intensity of missions 
concern; there were differences in various congregations, 
depending on the mindset of the leadership, and in individual 
members. Not everyone experienced the same sense of urgency. 
Yet there clearly was considerable excitement in the consti- 
tuency, which challenged the Board of Foreign Missions to 
move forward. In fact, on numerous occasions missions in- 
terest in the constituency outran the vision of the Board and 
resulted in independent projects, support for outside agencies, 
or pressure on the Board to open new fields. This was true of 
the work in China, Zaire, and Colombia . 96 


Discussion questions for Chapter 4 

1. Some argue that the authority to direct the mission 
work on the field should be in the hands of the missionaries 
who carry on the work. Others say it should be in a central 
board that has a broad view of the mission task. Discuss the 
pros and cons for each of these approaches, and note the oscilla- 
tions in Mennonite Brethren mission policy on the matter. 
How does this relate to the relationship between the Board of 
Missions and Services and the national churches that are plan- 
ned? What should be the distribution of authority between the 
mission board, the missionaries and the national churches? 

2. In an attempt to strengthen personal involvement in 
missions, many boards have allowed designated gifts to be 
given directly to missionaries. Discuss the benefits and 
weaknesses of this approach, versus contributing to a general 
mission budget. 

3. In what ways is the missionary task different from other 
church ministries and what types of special training (in addi- 
tion to biblical studies) should missionary candidates receive? 

4. How can interest in missions be raised and maintained 
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in a church or conference over a long period of time? Is this the 
responsibility of missionaries, of mission agencies or of church 
leaders? What are some of the forces that compete with or 
undermine that interest? 
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5 

MISSION FIELD: THE WORLD 


We turn now to a chronicle of Mennonite Brethren world 
missions as seen from the viewpoint of the Board in North 
America. A more comprehensive story of the many fields can 
be found in other books: The Mennonite Brethren Mission in 
Latin America by J.J. Toews, The Mennonite Brethren 
Church in Zaire by J.B. Toews; Shadowed by the Great Wall 
by A.K. and Gertrude Wiens (all published by the General Con- 
ference Board of Christian Literature); and 8 Tulpengasse by 
Margaret Epp (published by Christian Press). 

Missions in North America 

Evangelism in Mennonite settlements 

When the Mennonites of Russia came to North America in 
the last three decades of the 19th century, they settled accord- 
ing to family relationships and available land rather than by 
churches. Mennonite Brethren families were therefore scat- 
tered over many states, often in sufficient numbers to organize 
churches. Very early these newly organized churches formed a 
conference and began vigorous evangelism within their set- 
tlements. 1 Annual evangelistic campaigns, for example, 
became a general pattern in the churches. 

Somewhat later Mennonite Brethren penetrated the closed 
Mennonite communities in Canada: the Old Colony and Som- 
merfelder Mennonites. Some witnessed under great dif- 
ficulties, but with surprising success, in the villages in 
Manitoba. As a result, several churches were born. 2 Later, the 
work of C.N. Hiebert created no little stir in the Mennonite 
villages of northern Saskatchewan. 3 The Western Children’s 
Mission, based in Hepburn, Saskatchewan, also reached into 
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numerous homes and villages of this province. 

It must be mentioned that several churches in North 
Dakota are only in part transplants from former Mennonite 
Brethren churches. Many original church families were the 
product of aggressive evangelism in substantially non- 
Mennonite German communities. 4 

Special recognition must be given to the Krimmer Men- 
nonite Brethren churches of Kansas for their work in South 
and North Dakota among people who were of Anabaptist- 
Mennonite background but who experientially knew little of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. The resulting churches now belong 
to the Mennonite Brethren conference. 5 

Missions to minority people 

Several Mennonite Brethren devoted considerable time 
and energy to the evangelism of newly established Russian set- 
tlements in North Dakota and Saskatchewan. Russian- 
speaking churches grew up in Petrofka (later Blaine Lake) and 
Eagle Creek in Saskatchewan, and Kief, North Dakota. 6 Unfor- 
tunately, the churches never really prospered. 

In 1937 the Southern District Conference opened an exten- 
sive mission project among Spanish-speaking Americans in 
and around Mission, Texas. The Latin America Mennonite 
Brethren Conference resulted from these efforts along the 
Mexican border. 7 Considerable work has also been done among 
the Spanish-speaking Americans in the Fresno-Reedley, 
California, area. 8 

Within the last two decades the Canadian Conference has 
developed a work among the French Canadians in Quebec. At 
the moment the work is most encouraging. Several churches 
have been organized and a Bible school has been opened. 9 

The Krimmer churches distinguished themselves in their 
mission work to the black communities in North Carolina. Six 
small black evangelical churches have resulted from this ef- 
fort. 10 

The earliest project conducted by the Board of Missions 
was a mission to the Comanche Indians of Indiahoma, 
Oklahoma. For more than half a century the work was carried 
on without interruption. 11 Proportionately no single project 
has demanded more energy, time, money, prayer and people 
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than this work, from which eventually a church emerged. 

In recent decades the Central District Conference has con- 
ducted a mission on the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation of 
South Dakota. The results have been meager and discourag- 
ing. 12 Somehow Christian missions have not been able to 
penetrate the Indian reservations. The search for social 
relatedness and spiritual relevance must continue if the reser- 
vations are to be evangelized. 

Mission to rural people in Canada 

For some years a dynamic movement radiated from the 
Bethany Bible Institute of Hepburn, Saskatchewan: the 
Western Children’s Mission. A ministry by unpaid volunteers, 
young people of the Mennonite Brethren churches, stretched 
over the western provinces of Canada, reaching thousands of 
spiritually destitute people in rural areas with the gospel by 
means of vacation Bible schools, home-to-home visitation, 
literature distribution, and services wherever possible. The 
work was well supported by Mennonite Brethren constituen- 
cies. 13 Several churches in British Columbia and others in On- 
tario also resulted from rural mission efforts. 14 

Christian Service 

Since the mid-1960s a large number of Mennonite 
Brethren young people have volunteered for some type of 
Christian service to society. To coordinate such a service, a 
Christian Service program sponsored by the Board of Missions 
and Services provided two-year assignments at home and 
abroad. Hundreds of young people freely enlisted and greatly 
supplemented the efforts of missionaries. In 1981 fourteen peo- 
ple were in such assignments. 15 

Mission to city people 

Not least in importance were the city missions begun in 
Minneapolis, Winnipeg, Chicago (KMB), Los Angeles, and 
Vancouver. Some of these operated on the level of rescue mis- 
sions, but others became churches and are continuing their 
outreach. 16 Much of the city work is now done by provinces, 
districts or local churches through home missions and church 
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extension boards. In the 1970s and early 1980s particularly, 
there has been an increased enthusiasm for urban church plant- 
ing at the district/provincial level. Mennonite Brethren now 
are beginning to make inroads into some of the largest urban 
centers in the U.S. and Canada, focusing (for better or worse) 
on largely suburban, middle-class target areas. 

The recounting of these outreach efforts creates am- 
bivalent feelings. On the one hand, it elicits thanks to God and 
the churches for providing such examples. We must keep in 
mind that much of the early outreach was done when our con- 
stituency was poor; yet, motivated by the spiritual needs 
around them, many sacrificed heavily in time and money to 
make outreach possible. 

On the other hand, the study is depressing. The number of 
established churches is comparatively meager. While Men- 
nonite Brethren churches have been energetic in evangelism 
and aggressive in pioneer ministries, they have not been suc- 
cessful in retaining converts and building churches. As a result 
the converts either joined non-Mennonite churches or remain 
as scattered, small groups among Russian, Spanish, American 
Indian and black people. 

With this overview of home missions we turn our attention 
to the larger foreign missions activities. 

Small beginnings in foreign missions 

The foreign missions interest was brought from Russia to 
America. Already in 1879 this interest expressed itself in the 
first conference deliberations. 17 In 1881 one-half of the con- 
ference love-offering of $26.36 was designated for foreign mis- 
sions. The 1882 conference resolved to send the foreign mis- 
sion offering of $50.13 to the Baptist Mission in east India. In 
1883 one-third of the conference love-offering ($40.77) was 
assigned to foreign missions. At the same conference, further 
positive action was taken. In May, 1883, G.D. Thomssen, 
American Baptist missionary in Madras, had published an ar- 
ticle in the Sendbote in which he referred to several smaller 
associations which were supporting national workers. He men- 
tioned the liberality of the Mennonite Brethren Church of 
North America, and in order to cultivate their interest sug- 
gested that Mennonite Brethren might undertake the support 
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of a Telugu evangelist for $100 annually. 19 The article was read 
at the conference and caused enthusiastic response. Several 
people suggested the conference accept responsibility for two 
national evangelists. When the conference voted to underwrite 
only one, a group volunteered to support a second worker. The 
needed finances were raised without difficulty. 20 

The report of Thomssen on the work of these nationals, 
Bodijudy Abraham and Darla Tiramalonah, was very en- 
couraging. At the annual meeting (1885) the conference ac- 
cepted the financial responsibility for both evangelists. 21 Such 
support of national workers in India under Baptist supervision 
increased until the conference supported six nationals among 
the Telugus in 1894. 22 

Africa, especially the Cameroons, also received early atten- 
tion. The first designation to this field was $100, which was in- 
creased to $200 in 1889. 23 

In the early 1890s the Baptists of Germany organized a 
work in the Cameroons, with August Steffens of America as 
pioneer. Since Steffens was known in the Mennonite Brethren 
circles, his departure for the field awakened an interest in the 
work in Africa. At its annual session in 1891 the conference 
decided to support national workers through Steffens. 24 

Independence in foreign missions 

The support of mission work through other societies did 
not satisfy the Mennonite Brethren Church. It is true there 
was a strong trend to associate all foreign missions activities 
with the Baptists — the American Baptist Missionary Union 
for work in India, and the German Baptist Missionary Society 
of Berlin for work in Africa. 25 There was also considerable in- 
terest in forming a united inter-Mennonite mission. In two ses- 
sions in 1895 representatives from the Krimmer Mennonite 
Brethren, the Mennonite Brethren, J.A. Sprunger of the Light 
and Hope Mission Society and a Rev. Rayseyer of Elkton, 
Michigan, met to discuss such possibilities. 26 They took no 
concrete action. The general tendency toward separate Men- 
nonite Brethren work was too strong among church leaders to 
yield to associated organizations. 

As early as 1886 at the conference in South Dakota, the 
North American Indians were mentioned as a possible in- 
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dependent mission field. 27 At the next session, participants 
were encouraged by a report that John Baerg of Kansas was 
preparing at the Rochester Baptist Seminary and was willing 
to be considered as a candidate for such mission work. Rejoic- 
ing over such prospects, the conference resolved to help him 
with $150 to defray his seminary expenses. 28 

With the prospect of soon having its own missionary, the 
conference in 1889 appointed a committee of three to locate a 
suitable mission field. An extensive tour was made through 
Arizona and New Mexico to study the mission situation. John 
Baerg, meanwhile, became ill. When the conference convened 
at Lehigh, Kansas, in 1892, matters seemed at a standstill. The 
next year Baerg was compelled to ask for release from his ap- 
pointment, and all plans seemed to be shattered. 29 

By the time the 1894 conference convened, the Lord had a 
young couple ready. The Heinrich Kohfelds were accepted as 
missionaries, and $150 was appropriated for a trial work 
among the Comanche Indians in Oklahoma. 30 With the ap- 
pointment of the Kohfelds and the selection of a field, the first 
definite move towards an independent mission work had been 
made. The struggle for an independent foreign missions enter- 
prise now seriously intensified. 

The crisis conference of 1896 

The Mennonite Brethren Church suffered from two very 
serious handicaps. First, they had no school of their own to 
train their young men as ministers, missionaries, and 
educators. Most of their men preparing for ministry were study- 
ing in the Rochester German Baptist Theological Seminary. 
Here they absorbed sufficient Baptist influence to feel at one 
with the Baptists. The distinctive features of the Mennonite 
Brethren having been minimized, these students saw little 
reason for independence in mission activities. 

Second, the Mennonite Brethren at this early stage had 
neither an efficient organization nor definite plans for mission 
work. They lacked leadership in mission. The young people, 
left without sufficient guidance, turned to the German Baptist 
Missionary Society of Berlin and not to their own church. 

The first young Mennonite Brethren to apply to the Ger- 
man Baptist was Peter Wedel. He had traveled widely among 
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the Mennonite Brethren as an evangelist and when he went to 
the Cameroons, Africa, in 1895 under the Berlin society, most 
of his support came from his Mennonite Brethren friends. 31 

Following his example were the H.E. Ennses of Min- 
nesota, who likewise went to the Cameroons under the Baptist 
Mission of Berlin. Before leaving, Enns gave a personal 
testimony at the Mennonite Brethren conference at Ebenfeld, 
Kansas, and related the circumstances of his decision to go to 
Africa. The conference, regretting the loss of such promising 
workers, passed a resolution to help support the Wedels and 
Ennses, adding to the resolution that should any of them 
decide to return to the conference and open an independent 
work for the Mennonite Brethren, such a move would be 
greatly appreciated. 32 

This conference is significant in that it marked the turning 
point in the struggle for independence in a mission enterprise, 
and the question of association never again became a serious 
one. History has justified the strong desire for an independent 
mission. While early association with the Baptists fanned the 
Mennonite Brethren interest in missions and taught a 
missiology, the separation is justified for two reasons. First, 
had the Mennonite Brethren remained associated with the 
Baptists in foreign missions, the drift toward association in 
other aspects would no doubt have been strengthened until the 
very existence of the Mennonite Brethren Church could have 
been threatened; at the least, the Baptists would have 
dominated foreign missions, the Mennonite Brethren remain- 
ing merely contributors. Second, because of the struggle for in- 
dependence, measures had to be taken to establish a vigorous 
church organization and to spiritually revitalize the whole 
movement to become a truly independent denomination. A 
church paper, Der Zionsbote, came into being in 1884, and 
preparations were undertaken for a Mennonite Brethren 
educational institution. 33 

Foreign mission fields 

India, The first foreign mission field of the Mennonite 
Brethren Church was India. 34 It may seem peculiar that it 
should be India and not Cameroons, Africa, since the first 
members from the conference had gone to Africa. However, 
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several factors clearly favored India over Africa: 

(1) The early deaths of three of the four missionaries in the 
Cameroons, two of them very suddenly. 35 The impact of their 
passing on the home churches can be measured by the 
numerous reports that appeared in the Zionsbote in 1897 and 
1898. These articles are also a window on the struggle going on 
in the conference over an Africa versus India mission, and 
over mission work in association with other societies versus an 
independent work. 

(2) The work of the Mennonite Brethren Church of Russia 
in India. Abram Friesen was doing a thriving work among the 
Telegus at Nalgonda, and his reports in the Zionsbote 
stimulated a great deal of interest in India. The very first con- 
tribution toward the Nalgonda work came from churches in 
America. Later they supported several national workers. 36 
Since Friesen was faithful in reporting the progress of the 
work, the relationship became important at a time when the 
conference had to choose a mission field. 

(3) The great Telugu revival on the American Baptist Mis- 
sion field. In 1878-1881 and again in 1890, multitudes turned 
from paganism to the Christian faith. The Ongola church, for 
example, grew from 2,400 members to 20,865; a few years later 
4,000 more believers were baptized by this church. Assisted by 
several national ministers, J.E. Cough baptized 2,222 converts 
in one day; he saw his church grow from several hundred to 
over 9,000 members in one year. 37 Reports of this revival 
greatly impressed the Mennonite Brethren. 

Thus it is not surprising that India, not Africa, claimed 
the attention of the conference. At the annual session at 
Bingham Lake, Minnesota, in 1897, the conference gave the 
Board authority to find a young couple prepared to go to India 
to open a mission. 38 

Armed with this mandate, the Board set out to find 
pioneer missionaries. Their choice finally fell upon N.N. 
Hiebert of Mountain Lake, Minnesota. He was not yet mar- 
ried, but it was expected that he would marry before pro- 
ceeding to India. 48 

The choice was not made lightly, as we have already noted. 
It was preceded by a day of prayer and preaching. Not only 
brother Hiebert, but the local church and the entire brother- 
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hood sought God’s will in the matter. The author is impressed 
by the seriousness with which the early leaders viewed the call- 
ing of a missionary. There was a search for unity in the ap- 
pointment of a missionary; it was more than a Board action, it 
was a brotherhood moving in obedience to the Lord. There was 
dependence on prayer and the guidance of the Holy Spirit, and 
orientation to the Word of God. They were fully conscious that 
it was God who was using people and the church as his in- 
struments. 

In 1899 the Hieberts and Elizabeth Neufeld accompanied 
Abram Friesen to India, travelling via Russia. 39 Here they 
were soon joined by Anna Suderman, a Mennonite Brethren 
missionary supported by an independent group. 40 

Hardly a year had passed when the news reached the 
Board that N.N. Hiebert was seriously ill. Before long he was 
obliged to leave India and return home, having served eighteen 
months. 41 At the conference in 1901, Hiebert pled for continua- 
tion of the work in India. Though the atmosphere was 
somewhat depressing, the conference refused to be discouraged. 
The Board reported that J.H. Pankratz and D.F. Bergthold 
had already been contacted for work in India. 42 This report 
lifted the cloud and brought new courage to the brotherhood. 
(For the testimony of J.H. Pankratz at this conference, see Ap- 
pendix B.7, p. 226). 

After the Pankratzes left for India in 1902 and the 
Bergtholds in 1904, there was a continuing flow of mis- 
sionaries from the Mennonite Brethren Church. 43 Though the 
field would at times have favored a larger staff, it cannot be 
said that India has ever been seriously understaffed, with the 
exception of some years when missionary families thought it 
advisable to leave India because of the threat of war, and rein- 
forcements could not be sent. The conference has held pace 
quite well with openings in the field. 

A conference of 25,000 members has come into being in 
India, organized into nine Field Associations, one General Con- 
vention for spiritual ministries, and a Governing Council 44 ( See 
Appendix B.8, p. 227 for constitution of A.M.B. Conference, 
India, see Appendix B.9 for a draft of a proposed constitution 
of the Andhra MB Church and the American MB Mission). 

In 1970 the Board decided to negotiate with the India 
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Mennonite Brethren Church for the withdrawal of all mission 
personnel within two or three years. 45 It was considered wise to 
give the national church opportunity to define its own identity 
without the influence of missionaries — true indigeneity is best 
achieved as national churches wrestle with issues themselves. 
Another factor dictating withdrawal was the need to demon- 
strate to the non-Christian population of India that Christian- 
ity is a reality not dependent on a missionary force. A final fac- 
tor was that the Lord had raised up a core of nationals capable 
of leading the churches. These men needed to prove themselves 
among their own people. 46 

By the end of 1973 all Mennonite Brethren missionaries 
had been removed from their field assignments. Several later 
returned for special assignments at the request of the India 
church. 47 

The Mennonite Brethren Church of India is an historical 
reality. It is comprised of a community of some 50,000 
adherents and an adult baptized membership of over 25,000. It 
consists of 116 organized churches, and about 600 smaller 
groups. Christian representation is found in some 200 villages, 
several larger towns, and the two large cities, Mahbubnagar 
and Hyderabad. Legislatively and administratively, the 
church is autonomous. All local churches are self-supporting, 
though a few general conference institutions are subsidized by 
the Board in North America. 48 

The Mennonite Brethren Church of India has voted itself 
into a proposed world fellowship of the Mennonite Brethren 
brotherhood and considers itself a part of the total Anabaptist- 
Mennonite movement. 49 

China. The first direct contact with China came through 
agents of the China Mennonite Mission founded by the H.C. 
Bartels, who had gone to China in 1901. 50 In 1906 Bartel 
returned to America seeking support for his work. Though a 
member of the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Church, Bartel 
was invited to many Mennonite Brethren churches, for he had 
many friends and relatives there. He stimulated interest in 
mission work in China. As a result, several Mennonite 
Brethren workers went to serve on the Bartel field. 51 

The conference as a body, however, took no part in the 
newly created field, and remained somewhat reserved in its at- 
titude. 
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The first conference discussion on a possible mission in 
China comes from the report of the 1909 annual conference at 
Henderson. There the F.J. Wienses requested that they be sent 
to China as Mennonite Brethren missionaries. The atmosphere 
became rather tense when the question was raised whether the 
conference was prepared to open a new mission station in 
China. Fear was expressed that such action might negatively 
influence the work in India, which soon would require more 
workers and finances. The delegates differed strongly and emo- 
tions ran high. Clearly the Board of Missions did not favor the 
move. After a lengthy discussion the following resolution was 
adopted: 

The Conference authorizes the Board of Foreign Missions 
to undertake the necessary steps, and if such work finds 
general approval, to open a field in China with Brother and 
Sister F.J. Wiens as missionaries . 52 

The indefiniteness of the resolution is evident. The phrase 
“if such work finds general approval’’ was interpreted by the 
Board to mean that all local churches were to be consulted. 
Thus the Board prepared a letter to the churches, requesting 
them to express approval or disapproval. The churches were no 
more definite on the resolution and left the decision to the 
Board, with the exception of two churches which were 
definitely in favor of opening the work. 53 

The choice of a field was even more complicated. The con- 
ference was not acquainted with China. Most of its informa- 
tion had come from Bartel, so that the Board and conference 
had been thinking in terms of Bartel’s field in northern China. 
Yet F.J. Wiens had a new field in South China in mind. Not be- 
ing able to come to a clear understanding, and not having 
definite word from the churches, the Board felt under obliga- 
tion to wait for definite action by the General Conference 
scheduled for October, 1912. 54 

The Wienses found themselves in a peculiar situation: they 
must either wait three years or go out as independent mis- 
sionaries. They chose the latter course. Instead of going 
directly to China, they went via Russia, where they visited 
Mennonite Brethren churches, did evangelistic work in various 
communities, and gathered extensive sums of money. They 
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finally travelled by way of Siberia, Japan and the China coast 
to Shong Hong, Fukien, where they opened a field in early 
1912. Here they served among the Hakkas very successfully as 
independent missionaries for a number of years. 55 

The independent action of the Wienses had not solved the 
problem of mission work in China. It had indeed complicated 
matters severely. The Mennonite Brethren Conference now 
had members serving in North China with the China Mission, 
and the Wienses in the south in Fukien. Both fields depended 
at least partly for support on the Mennonite Brethren, and 
both expected to be received eventually as conference mis- 
sionaries. 56 

Several difficulties seemed to stand in the way of adopting 
the work in Fukien. It was feared that opening a new field 
would divide the limited resources of people and money to such 
an extent that both the India and China fields would suffer. 
Further, it was mentioned that acceptance of a China mission 
would set a precedent and result in more requests, since other 
members of the Mennonite Brethren Conference had opened in- 
dependent mission fields. 57 The first fear was completely un- 
founded and betrays nearsightedness, though the second was 
justified, at least in part. It seems to the author that both prob- 
lems could have been resolved by resolute leadership on the 
part of the Board. 

Delegates to the 1915 conference differed widely in opinion. 
A compromise resolution was therefore adopted: An annual 
gift of $500 was to be sent to the Wienses; at the same time the 
Board was instructed to take preparatory steps to accept the 
South China field at the next conference. 58 

At the 1919 conference the delegates moved to solve the 
“China-Wiens problem.” The Board had prepared for action. 
To make sure of its steps, it had instructed J.H. Pankratz, 
senior missionary to India, to visit the South China mission 
station, study the situation, and make recommendations. 
When Pankratz warmly recommended the mission as well as 
the missionaries, the delegates approved a resolution to accept 
the South China mission as a conference field, with the 
Wienses as its missionaries. 59 The matter was finally settled 
after almost ten years of discussion. 

The conference immediately took steps to strengthen the 
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staff on the field. Six more missionaries were approved to go to 
China within a year. 60 

Mission work in China did not progress as undisturbed as 
in India. The Hakka field experienced serious disruptions 
because of revolutionary activity. Between 1927 and 1929 all 
stations and residences were destroyed by communist bandits. 
The missionaries dispersed: some sought safety in Swatow, 
others went to the Bartel field in North China, and some went 
to America. In the 1940s several missionaries returned briefly, 
but by 1951 all had been forced to leave. 61 Since then no infor- 
mation from the Mennonite Brethren churches among the 
Hakkas has been available. 

Three additional fields in China must be mentioned. The 
H.C. Bartels had gone to China in 1901 with the South Chihli 
Mission. In 1905 they broke off their relationship with this 
mission and went north to open an independent work in Shan- 
tung and Honan provinces. Their goal was to establish an 
inter-Mennonite mission in China. They succeeded only as far 
as workers were concerned, though an organization known as 
China Mennonite Mission Society gathered some funds for the 
work. No genuine inter-Mennonite organization ever 
undergirded the work, even though missionaries came from the 
Krimmer Mennonite Brethren, the Mennonite Brethren, and 
the Evangelical Mennonite Brethren. 62 

Because several Mennonite Brethren were involved in the 
work and because no other Mennonite body was willing to ac- 
cept responsibility for the mission, appeals were made to the 
Mennonite Brethren Board. 63 Yet not until 1945 at the General 
Conference in Dinuba, California, was the Board authorized to 
negotiate with the China Mennonite Mission Society for the 
transfer of the mission to the Mennonite Brethren Church. 65 
Though the transaction was agreed upon at home in 1947, a 
group of missionaries from non-Mennonite background ob- 
jected so strongly that the merger could not be completed. 65 

By then field circumstances were changing rapidly. 
Because of communist threats, the missionaries, including the 
Bartels, had gone west and opened a new field in Kansu and 
Shensi provinces, over 1,000 miles northwest of the South 
China field. In 1948 the conference ratified the support of this 
field as well. 66 Yet the ministry in western China was short- 
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lived. Communism swept in and soon conquered all of China. 
Missionaries were evacuated. By July, 1951, all missionaries 
had been removed. 67 Most had returned to America, except 
Loyal Bartel, who preferred to share the lot of the Chinese 
church and remained in the Shantung-Honan field. Here he 
died in the late 1960s (the last reports came through in 1967). 68 

The merger of the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren and Men- 
nonite Brethren makes it necessary to mention the Inner 
Mongolia mission. Several Krimmer missionaries had served 
there for many years, with encouraging results. Because the 
work terminated before 1960 it never came under the ad- 
ministration of the Mennonite Brethren Board of Missions. 69 

Africa. Africa became the focus of much mission interest 
toward the end of the 19th century. When stations were open- 
ed in Oklahoma, India, and China, however, Africa was pushed 
into the background until it was again put on the conference 
agenda in 1919 at Mountain Lake, Minnesota. 70 

The Aaron Janzens of Mountain Lake had gone to Africa 
in 1911 under the Congo Inland Mission and served in the 
Kasai district. 71 During their furlough in 1919 they expressed 
the desire to open a work in Africa and be accepted as Men- 
nonite Brethren Conference missionaries. They expressed this 
request by letter because they would be returning before the 
General Conference would meet. 72 Upon their return to Africa, 
the Janzens requested release from their Congo Inland Mis- 
sion assignment in order to pioneer a new field, which they 
hoped would be recognized by the Mennonite Brethren. In 
1922 the Janzens began ministry at Kafumba. 73 

The delegates to the 1919 conference felt that the Janzens’ 
letter presented an unexpected request which could not be 
answered definitely before local congregations were consulted. 
The following resolution was passed: “Should the Lord so lead, 
open the way and give funds, the Conference shall consider the 
possibilities of opening work in Africa at its next session.” 74 
The seriousness of the conference’s expressed intention is open 
to question when we find that, contrary to the resolution, the 
Africa request was not even mentioned at sessions in 1921 and 
1924. It somehow became buried with the Board of Missions. 
Deliberation about the Africa work resumed only in 1927, 
when the Janzens personally represented their work. 75 
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The Board now appears to have had a more favorable at- 
titude toward the mission in the Congo. Plans were prepared 
for opening a work on a larger scale with conference support. 
The Board proposed that (a) if possible, the conference should 
accept the field and its workers; (b) if that were not acceptable, 
the Board should be authorized to support the work with a 
definite sum of money; and (c) in any case, the conference 
should take a favorable attitude and permit workers to visit 
the Mennonite Brethren churches in the interest of Africa and 
receive freewill offerings. 76 

The conference approved a resolution that the churches be 
consulted, prior to a definite conclusion at the next General 
Conference. Meanwhile, the Janzens were free to visit churches 
and receive aid. 77 

With high hopes, the Janzens returned to Africa in 1928, 
accompanied by several recruits. 78 They were to be disap- 
pointed in their church once more. Perhaps the threatening 
Depression was responsible for the pessimism at the next con- 
ference, which convened in 1930 at Hepburn, Saskatchewan. 
Despite extensive discussion, the delegates were unable to 
reach consensus. Fear that the work on other fields would be 
affected seemed to dominate both delegates and Board. The 
following resolution was passed: 

The Conference expressed its sympathy towards the 
brethren and sisters on the Africian field and is very willing 
to transmit any funds that come in for that work. But the 
Conference is under the impression that the time has not yet 
come to accept full responsibility for the station, its staff and 
work. 7 ’ 

Though the conference postponed positive action, hoping 
perhaps that time would solve some problems for them, they 
soon realized this would not happen. Interest in an Africa mis- 
sion increased and more missionaries went out, among them 
the Henry Bartsches of Dalmeny, Saskatchewan. 

The Bartsches reached Kafumba in 1932. 80 A year later, 
because of tensions at the station, they responded to a 
challenge by a government official that some mission assist in 
evangelizing the Decese tribes, who were often in revolt 
against the government. 81 The Bartsches thus founded an in- 
dependent mission station at Bololo, some 600 miles from 
Kafumba. 82 
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Prior to becoming missionaries, the Bartsches had been 
students at the Peniel Bible School of Winkler, Manitoba. Ac- 
cordingly several students met in June, 1932, with Gerhard 
Reimer, a Winkler Bible School teacher, to organize the Afrika 
Missions Komittee (Africa Mission Committee), later the 
Afrika Missions Verein (Africa Mission Society). In 1934 a 
directorate of five members was elected and the society 
enlarged. 38 

A visit to North America by Bartsch in 1935 failed to elicit 
a satisfactory response from the Board, but stimulated so 
much interest that the Verein grew rapidly. In 1936 the mis- 
sion was incorporated, independently of the conference, as an 
interdenominational society. It followed, however, the prin- 
ciples of the Mennonite Brethren Church. 84 This directorate 
functioned until 1943. 86 

Thus, time had only multiplied problems and complicated 
the situation. At times the struggles between the Board and 
the Africa Mission Society were rather intense. 86 

The issue received attention at the General Conference in 
1939, held in Corn, Oklahoma. 87 The Board recommended that 
official acceptance of an Africa mission be postponed for at 
least another conference because (1) India activity was already 
limited because of low funds; (2) the world political situation 
was uncertain; and (3) there was lack of clarity in regard to cer- 
tain issues on the Africa field. After much discussion on the 
conference floor, however, the conference voted in favor of 
mission work in Africa. 88 The brotherhood thus solved the prin- 
ciple question: Africa was to be included in Mennonite 
Brethren missions; details were to be worked out by commit- 
tees. 89 

Plans published in the Zionsbote by delegated committees 
provided for the acceptance of both fields, Kafumba and 
Bololo; unconditional supervision of the work by the Con- 
ference; and transfer of all property to the Conference. These 
proposals were later presented to the Conference. 90 

For some undisclosed reason the Board had prepared an 
alternative plan, entitled “Principles for the Extension of Mis- 
sion Work.” 91 The plan is innovative and creative (the entire 
statement is printed in Appendix B.10, p.xxx). It provided for 
coordinated, but not subordinated, mission societies within 
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the brotherhood. The program has been successfully developed 
in the (Old) Mennonite Church. From the perspective of mis- 
sions history, this document could have given Mennonite 
Brethren missions not only a new face but new directions, new 
dimensions and depth. While the plan had disadvantages, the 
benefits probably would have outweighed them. 

The plan was published in the Zionsbote; but at the con- 
ference it was presented as a concession to human imperfection 
and therefore was not considered. 92 

At the General Conference in Buhler, Kansas in 1943, 
therefore, only the April 5, 1940 proposals were seriously con- 
sidered. First the Kafumba field and then the Bololo field were 
accepted as Mennonite Brethren projects. 93 Thus the long 
drawn-out process ended. The church had assumed full respon- 
sibility for two mission fields in Africa, adding ten more mis- 
sionaries to its list. 

The Conference immediately took steps to strengthen the 
staff and enlarge the work. World War 2 interfered with the 
immediate sending of new personnel; but the preparations con- 
tinued, and they were sent soon after the war ended. 94 

In retrospect, it is interesting to note that Africa, 
specifically Zaire, has received a large proportion of the Men- 
nonite Brethren missions staff. Just prior to independence in 
1960, more than sixty missionaries were assigned to a rela- 
tively small population, about 500,000 people. The expanded 
territory, poor communication and transportation, and the 
complexity of ministries seemingly demanded more and more 
workers. The work grew rapidly, with more stations steadily 
being erected. The response of the people to the gospel was 
good, and therefore the church expanded beyond expectations. 

Drastic changes followed independence from Belgium, and 
the ensuing struggle resulted in tribal, territorial and political 
wars which devastated the country. All missionaries had to be 
evacuated, most mission property was destroyed, villages 
were pillaged, church buildings ruined, church leaders killed 
and the people scattered into the forests. It seemed as though 
the church had been obliterated. 

Gradually the missionaries filtered back, established con- 
tacts, and, step by step, rebuilt the work. The ruined mission 
centers, however, have not been rebuilt. The work is now 
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church-centered, and the missionaries are operating from two 
main centers, Kajiji in the south and Kikwit to the north. The 
church is nationalized, and by government order the mis- 
sionaries have been integrated into the structure of the church. 
Legally, the Mennonite Brethren mission no longer exists in 
Zaire. 95 

Latin America. Latin America as a possible mission field 
for the Mennonite Brethren was mentioned for the first time at 
the 1943 conference in Buhler, Kansas. 

The executive secretary, H.W. Lohrenz, had long been 
deeply interested in the people of the southern hemisphere. In 
fact, he was the driving force behind a mission project the 
Southern District Conference had begun in 1937 among the 
Latin people in South Texas. 96 

The mission work of the Mennonites of Paraguay among 
the Lengua Indians of the Chaco had resulted in much cor- 
respondence between Lohrenz and the representatives of the 
Fernheim Mission Association in Paraguay, known as Licht 
den Indianern (Light to the Indians). Thus, friendly relations 
were established and considerable interest developed in the In- 
dian mission. However, no official responsibilities were assum- 
ed at this time. 97 

Another movement directing the attention of Lohrenz to 
South America was, surprisingly, the Western Children’s Mis- 
sion. Lohrenz commented: 

The efforts of these workers among the poor and destitute 
in the northwest have given rise to another movement. Their 
horizon has widened steadily until it is extended to South 
America, our neighboring continent. As a result of this 
awakening some of our young people from Canada and cer- 
tain sections of the United States are now serving under 
other societies in Colombia and Brazil Of all the large mis- 

sion fields, none has been so neglected as South America. 
Very few are more promising . 98 

In response, the 1943 conference adopted a brief but significant 
recommendation: 

That we express our interest in mission work in South 
America and we recommend that the Conference enter upon 
such work if the Lord opens the way . 99 
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There were at least two reasons why Paraguay should not 
receive major attention: (1) the mission field in the Chaco was 
very limited, the Indian tribes being small and widely scat- 
tered; (2) a group of young people were strongly inclined to go 
to Colombia. 100 

The Board therefore delegated G.W. Peters of Saskat- 
chewan to undertake an investigative tour through some of the 
republics of the South to study the mission situation. After 
several months of comprehensive investigation in Colombia, 
Peters presented his findings to the Board in July, 1944. 

The Board decided to open a field in Colombia, thinking 
particularly of the Intendencia del Choco, with its several large 
Negro settlements and Indian tribes. An intitial team, all from 
Saskatchewan, were chosen to begin the work. Thus, Colombia 
became the first conference mission field in Latin America. 101 

Paraguay, however, was not forgotten. Financial 
assistance to the Fernheim Mission Association was continued 
for several years, and young people were encouraged to con- 
sider Paraguay as a possible mission field. Eventually finan- 
cial and organizational difficulties in the Mennonite churches 
of Paraguay compelled the Fernheim Mission Association to 
turn to North America for help. Negotiations were completed 
in 1945, and Paraguay became the second Latin American mis- 
sion field. 102 The work of the Association was not abridged; on 
the contrary, it was to continue to furnish the larger percen- 
tage of workers, advice, and such other support as the Men- 
nonite churches in Paraguay were able to give. 103 

The work in Latin America expanded rapidly. In the years 
1945 to 1965 Brazil, Mexico, Peru, Uruguay and the Indians of 
Panama east of the Canal Zone were added to the list and are 
being ministered to. Some are receiving considerable service 
personnel while others have more limited and restricted oppor- 
tunities. 

It should be added that Peru was not directly entered by 
the Mennonite Brethren Church, but rather by the former 
Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Conference. When the latter 
conference merged with the Mennonite Brethren Church, the 
Board assumed responsibility for the Peru operations. 

Another exception in Panama. Due to adverse circum- 
stances the ministry to the Indians of the Choco, Colombia, 
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had to be discontinued during the years of violence in Colombia 
(1948-1958). Because the same people could be reached from 
Panama, the base of operation was shifted to that country. It 
thus became a mission not to a country but a people. 

The work in Panama merits special mention also for the 
Board’s avant garde and pioneering approach to outreach. 
Rather than being traditional “on-site” missionaries in the 
tribes and villages, Mennonite Brethren workers would teach 
and train selected tribal leaders at a central-location. The tribal 
leaders would then return to their tribes and contextualize the 
message, making it relevant for their particular situations. 
This approach was quite unique in missionary circles — and 
not without debate by some. 

The work is progressing in the various fields at a different 
pace. In general, however, it has not been growing propor- 
tionately to the potential of Latin America and as rapidly as 
several other missions and churches are progressing. For some 
time there came a dangerous leveling off in expansion and 
growth in some Republics. To some extent this is being 
remedied by an intensive program of evangelism in Brazil and 
Paraguay. Colombia, too, is regaining some of its former 
momentum. 104 The Board has lately advanced in strengthening 
the work in Uruguay and Mexico. Thus new impulses are mak- 
ing themselves felt. 

Europe. The Mennonite Brethen ministry in Western 
Europe developed as the result of two unique circumstances. 
Numerous Mennonite Brethren refugees from South Russia re- 
mained in West Germany after World War 2. Many of these 
had been evacuated from the Ukraine by the German army 
and sent to Germany. Others had fled ahead of the retreating 
German army and the advancing communist forces. After the 
capitulation of Germany, these refugees were gathered into 
camps by the Allied Occupation Administration. Though 
many of these refugees were eventually resettled in Paraguay, 
Brazil, Uruguay and Argentina, others remained in Germany 
and today form the nucleus for at least two Mennonite 
Brethren churches in Germany. 105 

A second ministry grew out of the relief efforts to the 
many war refugees and destitute people in West Germany and 
Austria. People who experienced the love of God through such 
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help expressed the desire to become Christians and join the 
Mennonite Brethren Church. Centers of evangelism were con- 
sequently established in Neuwied and Neustadt, West Ger- 
many, and in Linz, Austria. The work then expanded through a 
ministry of evangelism and Bible teaching. 106 

Initially the work was administered by the Board of 
General Welfare and Public Relations. 107 In 1952 the Board of 
Foreign Missions assumed responsibility for various 
ministries and began to support workers. 108 In 1954 at the 
Hillsboro, Kansas, General Conference, a recommendation by 
the Board of Foreign Missions was approved that Europe 
become a field ministry for the Mennonite Brethren Church to 
be administered by the Board of Foreign Missions. 109 At pre- 
sent a Mennonite Brethren witness is present in several dif- 
ferent places. Several of the larger churches are functioning 
well. 110 

Recently a new ministry has been added. Numerous Ger- 
man families have been returning from Russia to Germany, 
among them not a few Mennonite Brethren. At several places 
they have organized independent Mennonite Brethren 
churches, others have formed Baptist churches, while still 
others have joined existing Mennonite Brethren churches. 
Several North American Mennonite Brethren ministers are 
assisting in serving the scattered resettlers. 1 1 1 

Japan. Japan was accepted as a mission field at the 
General Conference in Mountain Lake, Minnesota, in 1948. 112 
The following year the H.G. Thielmans of Kitchener, Ontario, 
went to Japan to open a relief project for the Mennonite Cen- 
tral Committee of Akron, Pennsylvania. Before the Thielmans 
sailed, the Board of Missions had agreed with the Mennonite 
Central Committee that the projected relief center was to be 
converted as soon as advisable into a mission and church 
center. It was also understood that a spiritual ministry to the 
Japanese was to be included in the relief work from the very 
beginning. 113 

After the Thielmans had carefully studied the situation, 
the board decided in November, 1950, that Osaka would be the 
most suitable center for mission operation. That same month a 
large residence was purchased in Ikeda City to serve as 
mission headquarters and residence for missionaries. Ikeda 
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City is a suburb of Osaka, some 14 miles north of downtown 
Osaka. 

Once the mission outreach had a base more missionaries 
were sent. The total staff has never exceeded seven married 
couples and three single women, but a most encouraging and 
prosperous work has been established. Today a national con- 
ference, fully indigenous, is functioning effectively, and a 
fraternal partnership exists between church, mission and mis- 
sionaries. 114 

Other works. The General Conference that convened in 
August, 1975, in Winnipeg, Manitoba, authorized the Board 
to open a new work in Spain and to send workers to Indonesia 
to assist in evangelism and church planting ministries. In the 
latter the work is to be done in conjunction with United Muria 
Christian Church of Indonesia. The conference also sanctioned 
the sending of fraternal workers to some independent African 
churches. 115 A new field of ministry was opened in Madrid, 
Spain in 1976. 

Thus the work has expanded beyond all expectation. It is 
remarkable what a small brotherhood can do when it lives in 
dedication to the cause of its Lord. 

Discussion questions for Chapter 5 

1. The Mennonite Brethren churches have the responsibili- 
ty to carry out evangelism and missions among the unreached 
who live abroad and those in our neighborhood who belong to 
our own and other cultural and ethnic groups. How can the 
work in all these areas be organized so that none is neglected 
and the different methods needed for each is recognized? 
Should they be organized under separate programs and boards 
or handled by a single office? 

2. At the outset, Mennonite Brethren, both in Russia and 
in North America, worked together with the American Baptist 
Missionary Union in carrying on mission work. Discuss the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of using such inter-church 
cooperative mission efforts as against a program organized 
purely along denominational lines. 

3. Does the responsibility for organizing mission work and 
calling missionaries rest with the local church, the conference 
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of churches or individuals who feel led of God? How best can 
these three be fit into the overall task of organizing for mission 
outreach? 
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6 

KRIMMER MENNONITE 
BRETHREN MISSIONS 


In 1960 the Mennonite Brethren Church and the Krimmer 
Mennonite Brethren Church merged to form a united 
brotherhood.' (See Appendix B.ll, p.236 for a summary of the 
merger as presented in Reedley, California, November 12, 1960 

— the date of the official merger.) Our concern, however, is 
only with the Krimmer mission work, which touched more 
than a dozen countries and several cities in the United States 

— a vigorous program indeed for a conference which in 1960 
consisted of twelve congregations and about 1,800 members. 

The same factors which stimulated mission interest in the 
Mennonite communities during the 1830s to 1850s also had 
their impact upon those who later formed the Krimmer Men- 
nonite Brethren Church. They had lived in the Molotschna col- 
ony during the revivals under pastor Eduard Wuest, and 
founded their church only nine years after the Mennonite 
Brethren. 2 Jacob A. Wiebe, leader of the movement, was an 
alert man, a man of discernment, conviction and action, as well 
as a man with a warm heart, deep human interests, and who 
was sensitive to the work of God, as his diaries reveal. No less 
so were his brothers, Heinrich and Peter. 3 

Official records for the pioneer years of the movement are 
meager. From the diaries of Elder Wiebe and Peter Barkman, 
it is evident that mission motivation was rooted in concepts 
similar to those of the Mennonite Brethren: conversion as a 
dynamic experience, obedience to the Great Commission, and 
compassion for a lost humanity. 4 Innere Mission (“inner” mis- 
sions) and Aueserre Mission (“outer” missions) are two ex- 
pressions frequently found in the records. They do not, 
however, consistently refer to “home” missions and “foreign” 
missions. Rather, Innere Mission is used frequently to 
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describe work of the established churches, while Auessere Mis- 
sion was considered evangelism beyond the local church. 
Gradually the two concepts assumed the meaning we usually 
attach to home and foreign missions. 

A brief report of a brotherhood meeting on November 22, 
1882, is available. Point 3 of this report is significant: 

Concerning missions and the spreading of the true 
knowledge of the gospel, the brotherhood has today decided 
to alternate brethren and send them forth two by two 
wherever opportunities present themselves and the voice 
and call of the Lord is being heard and received. The church 
stands ready to support such undertakings financially. The 
first to be sent forth is Brother Loepke and a brother whom 
he will choose . 5 

At the same meeting workers were commissioned to visit the 
Nebraska fellowship periodically. 

It is well to keep in mind that this was only eight years 
after the settlers arrived in Kansas. Many of them were still 
experiencing severe poverty and traumatic difficulties of 
pioneer life. 

As a result of such activity, the church expanded fairly 
rapidly in Kansas, as the baptismal records in the diary of 
Elder Wiebe substantiate. Eventually the five churches in the 
Dakotas became the largest cluster in the conference. 

In July, 1885, mention was made of sending assistance to 
the poor in Asia. In October of the same year all ministering 
members were encouraged to take part in Innere Mission. 
They were encouraged to learn the language of the country, 
English, in order to proclaim the gospel to the communities. In 
1886 Martin Fast was delegated to visit an Indian territory 
(location not named) to explore possibilities of mission work 
among the Indians. 

To strengthen the mission treasury, it was decided in 1887 
to receive an offering for foreign missions on the first Sunday 
of each month. In 1889 it was reported that the mission 
treasury contained $649. The following year $55 was 
allocated for the support of a Bible woman in India 
(presumably for Abram Friesen’s mission). In 1892 P.A. Wiebe 
reported on the treasury: Total income $999.76; 
disbursements $709.60. 
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The following year the conference designated $100 for the 
Indian territory for the care of the sick (presumably this 
money went to a missionary by the name of Petker), and $100 
for an evangelist in India (presumably to the Friesens). The 
1894 conference encouraged the districts to arrange for special 
mission festivals in order to stimulate greater interest in mis- 
sions. In 1897 monies were sent to the Mennonite Brethren 
mission in Oklahoma, to the Light and Hope Mission (a Men- 
nonite mission in Cleveland), and the Christian Alliance Mis- 
sion. 

North Carolina. Concrete steps toward an independent 
Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Church mission were under- 
taken in 1898. The needs in the Kentucky Mountains were 
brought to the attention of the conference, which delegated 
several people to make an investigative trip to this territory. 
Heinrich and Elizabeth Wiebe were also presented to this con- 
ference as candidates for a ministry in India, possibly as a 
result of a visit by Abram Friesen. 6 At the same conference it 
was decided to institute quarterly mission festivals in the 
churches to create more interest and greater participation. The 
question of a united mission with other Mennonite bodies was 
discussed, but the delegates declined the idea. 

Following a report of findings in Kentucky at the next an- 
nual meeting, the conferences voted to open a mission center 
among the blacks in the Kentucky mountain area. In view of 
this decision, the Wiebes were asked to reconsider their call to 
India in favor of Kentucky. The Wiebes agreed to the change, 
and thus became the first missionaries to be appointed by the 
Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Conference. An eight-member 
board was elected to initiate and direct the work. 

In 1900 another decision was made to enter India, but no 
definite plans were made. 

Meanwhile, the conference had become absorbed in the 
newly established work at Elk Park, North Carolina, in the 
heart of the beautiful Blue Ridge Mountains. A Charter of In- 
corporation was obtained in 1901, and a deed secured for prop- 
erty there. The charter was registered in the State of Kansas 
in the name of the Mission Board of the Krimmer Mennonite 
Brethren Church. (See Appendix ) This was an important 
step for a small group of relatively small churches just emerg- 
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ing from the severe limitations of pioneer years. 

The mission in North Carolina was maintained for many 
years under the Board of Foreign Missions. The work even- 
tually expanded to several other centers and resulted in the 
establishment of six churches, organized into the North 
Carolina District Conference of the Krimmer Mennonite 
Brethren (now part of the General Conference of the Men- 
nonite Brethren Churches). The churches are in four com- 
munities: Lenoir, Ferguson, Boone, and Newland. Total 
membership in 1960 was 194. The numerical status of the chur- 
ches has changed only slightly in the last decades. The con- 
ference is independent and self-sustaining. 7 

China Mongolia Mission. The next mission concern surfac- 
ed because two men went without conference approval into 
two different mission fields. In 1901 the H.C. Bartels went to 
China with the South Chihli Mission, based in Los Angeles, 8 
and the Franz Heins went to Nigeria with the Sudan Interior 
Mission. Both couples longed to work with the home con- 
ference, and both also had strong personal supporters in the 
Krimmer churches. Their work could not be disregarded or 
pushed aside without endangering the unity of the conference. 

The Heins’ case could be cared for easily by voting them 
an annual partial support, since organizationally they were 
part of the Sudan Interior Mission. 

Bartels’ case however, was different. After several years 
with the South Chihli Mission, the Bartels began an indepen- 
dent work in Shantung and Honan provinces, northwest of 
Shanghai and Nanking. 9 Their motive was genuine. They ex- 
pected to mobilize the support of the Krimmer churches in an 
enlarged mission program in China. To this end they formed 
the China Mennonite Mission Society in 1905. From denomina- 
tional records it is evident that Bartel was not denomination- 
oriented; he seemingly understood little of the reluctance of 
denominational leadership to yield to interdenominational pro- 
cedures. His ideal was to see a great inter-Mennonite work 
growing up in China. When he returned home in 1906 to pro- 
mote this idea, he found neither understanding nor sympathy 
among the conference leaders. Though he returned to the field 
with strong moral and financial supporters and a warm rela- 
tionship with his own brotherhood, he was unable to persuade 
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the leadership to officially accept or approve the work. 

The matter became more complicated as the years rolled 
by. Nine new missionaries from several Mennonite denomi- 
nations accompanied Bartel when he returned to China in late 
1906. Another nine associated themselves with him in 1912. 
Soon four different denominations were involved: the Krimmer 
Mennonite Brethren, Evangelical Mennonite Brethren, the 
Missionary Church, and the Mennonite Brethren. An inter- 
Mennonite work began to unfold under the umbrella of the 
China Mennonite Mission Society — a movement with no 
direct denominational connection, direction or support. This 
created considerable consternation in the home con- 
stituencies. 10 

Some calm came into the troubled waters when the con- 
ference in 1918 decided to open a new, independent work in 
South Africa. When entrance permits were denied, China was 
selected instead as a field of operation." Instruction to the 
Board was emphathic and clear: This was to be a work indepen- 
dent of the Bartel mission, and the missionaries were from the 
very beginning to introduce the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren 
confession of faith and fully conform in all church practices to 
conference regulations. 

The F.V. Wiebes sailed for China in 1922. Bartel and 
Wiebe made an exploratory tour into Inner Mongolia and 
recommended that area to the home Board. 12 The Board and 
conference approved, and Inner Mongolia was chosen as the 
Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Mission field, with Chotzeshan 
as the center of operations. The field was about 500 miles north 
of the Bartel mission. 

In 1917 application was filed for a new charter which 
transferred ownership and legislative powers from the mission 
board to the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Church 13 (See Ap- 
pendix B.12, p.238). Thus the structure was ready for greater 
ministries. 

To promote harmony in the matter of the two missions, 
the Board of Foreign Missions in 1922 presented a series of 
most conciliatory recommendations. Missionaries in both 
fields were to receive the same allowance; orphans and native 
evangelists in the Bartel mission were to be supported as 
before; and future workers had their choice of fields, China or 
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Mongolia. Seldom has a board acted more nobly or wisely. One 
could only wish that such an attitude could have prevailed 
throughout the years. This was not to be. Five years later cold 
winds began to blow upon the Bartel mission and continued to 
do so for the next twenty years. Only in 1946 were cordial rela- 
tionships reestablished. 14 

The story of the two missions must be told elsewhere. Here 
we merely report that the work in Inner Mongolia continued 
without serious interruption until February, 1941, when all 
missionaries felt constrained to yield to the pressures of the 
American ambassador in China and leave for the homeland 
because of restlessness in the land and the invasion of the 
Japanese army. The Wienses returned once more in 
September, 1947; however they were compelled to leave early 
in 1949 because of communist restrictions on the movements 
of foreigners, and the difficulty created for the national church 
by their presence. This closed the doors of the Krimmer Men- 
nonite Brethren mission field in Inner Mongolia, as it soon did 
for all missions in China. 15 

The Bartel mission in Shantung province was also soon 
closed. As the Japanese army advanced, some missionaries 
were kept prisoners in their own homes, and after some time 
were interned by the Japanese army. They were later 
repatriated. Others moved ahead of the invading army and 
opened a new field in West China in the Szechuan province. 
This field was officially approved by both Krimmer and Men- 
nonite Brethren conferences, which agreed to work side by 
side. 16 The new work was not permitted to develop fully. By 
the end of 1951 all missionaries had been evacuated. 

The Campa mission in Peru. In 1945 the Sylvester Dirkses 
of Waldheim, Saskatchewan, were accepted by the conference 
for work in Latin America. 17 They went out initially with the 
Wycliffe Bible Translators and were assigned to Peru. 18 After 
a few years, the Dirkses decided to withdraw from Wycliffe 
and opened a pioneer work for the Krimmer conference among 
the Campa people, a widely scattered tribe in the interior of 
eastern Peru. Activity centered in the Atalaya area, with El 
Encuentro as the actual base. From here an energetic program 
of evangelism was launched. Three other couples soon joined 
the Dirkses. 19 The work is developing steadily and has been 
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transferred to the Board of Misisons and Services of the Men- 
nonite Brethren. 20 

North America. Somehow the work seemed to run ahead of 
the leadership: there was too much spiritual energy in the 
churches to let water freeze over. While the Board of Foreign 
Missions was occupied in North Carolina and China, other 
fields were being pioneered closer to home. 

A work begun among the Spanish-speaking people of 
Arizona in 1915 never became a conference project and was 
eventually dissolved. 

The city of Chicago became a center of activity. Here the 
Board of Foreign Missions was drawn in from the beginning. 
Though work was difficult, an independent church was even- 
tually organized. In 1936 the conference established a Board of 
City Missions, and the Chicago work came under the direction 
of this new board. 21 At present only the church, the Lakeview 
Mennonite Brethren Church, is in operation. 22 It retains the 
character of a storefront church in a constantly changing 
neighborhood. 

In 1941 the Board was asked to study the possibility of 
opening a mission in the Ozarks in Arkansas. Land was pur- 
chased at Compton, and work was begun at two other sites. 
None of these ministries resulted in Krimmer Mennonite 
Brethren churches. However, the work brought a unique twist 
into the conference: in 1947 a resolution was approved to let 
the churches of Arkansas assume the name of their com- 
munities rather than that of the founding denomination. The 
Compton church, for example, became the Compton Commu- 
nity Church. 23 

The Board of Foreign Missions sent out and fully sup- 
ported about twenty couples and many single women, and also 
contributed to the support of many Krimmer missionaries ser- 
ving under other other mission boards in a program of col- 
laboration approved by the conference. Home missions pro- 
grams were assumed by the Home Missions Board, for exam- 
ple the Ozark work in 1953. 24 

Merger with Mennonite Brethren 

The idea of merger had never been totally absent from the 
minds of some leaders in both denominations. They were 
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neighbors geographically, had common cultural roots, were 
theologically very similar, and had closely related purposes. 
Members transferred freely from one denomination to the 
other. 

Merger was discussed as early as 1876, and again in 
1895. 25 The idea of a united mission, however, was voted down 
by the Mennonite Brethren in a crisis conference in 1896, and 
by the Krimmer conference in 1897. 26 Nevertheless the idea of 
collaboration did not die out; it worked very well, in fact, in 
education, with both conferences supporting Tabor College. 

The next exploration of merger in foreign missions came 
about following World War 2. The first move was made in 
1945 by the Krimmer Board of Foreign Missions in a recom- 
mendation toward affiliation with the Mennonite Brethren in 
foreign mission work. 27 The Mennonite Brethren Board of 
Reference and Counsel replied with a recommendation that 
such affilation be heartily welcomed. 28 

On May 8, 1946, the Krimmer Board of Missions made an 
appeal to the Mennonite Brethren. Now that the war was over, 
they wrote, young people were preparing to be missionaries, 
especially to China, India and South America; but the Krim- 
mer board had no field other than China to offer them. Aware 
of their own inability to meet the great challenge of missions, 
and of the well-established Mennonite Brethren work in India 
and Africa, with a new work opening in South America, they 
proposed affiliation in foreign missions. They proposed that 
candidates be allowed to choose a field, either Krimmer or 
Mennonite Brethren, and promised to support their own can- 
didates financially. They wished for representation on the 
Foreign Mission Board of the Mennonite Brethren Conference. 

The Mennonite Brethren Board accepted the proposal and 
prepared a statement as a basis for collaboration. Exchange of 
candidates was welcome; both Boards would continue to 
operate, and each conference would be financially responsible 
for its own candidates. Collaboration became reality when the 
Arnold Priebs were appointed missionaries to the Mennonite 
Brethren field in the Congo (Zaire). 29 (For content of related 
proposals, see Appendix B.13, p.242). 

The actual merger of the two missions, however, was more 
complicated. The Krimmer conference was collaborating with 
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several mission boards, so that their missionaries were scat- 
tered far and wide. Further, a retirement plan had been ac- 
cepted by the Krimmer conference in 1952, from which all their 
missionaries would benefit, no matter under what board they 
were serving. 30 The Mennonite Brethren had never adopted 
such a broad platform. This created justifiable hesitation, even 
anxiety: What would happen to missionaries not serving in 
Krimmer Mennonite Brethren fields? 

In anticipation of these tensions, the Krimmer Board 
presented to the 1958 conference a carefully worded document, 
spelling out in eight principles how they foresaw the merging 
of program and personnel (See Appendix B.14, p.244). Ap- 
proval of these principles by the delegation calmed the consti- 
tuency so that further negotiations could take place. Merger 
was to take place at all levels, and collaboration with outside 
mission boards was to be phased out. 

Merger of the two boards of missions was finally consum- 
mated in a joint meeting on August 24, 1960. Here is the state- 
ment of the two boards. 

Merger of KMB and MB Foreign Missions 

Recommendation on foreign missions formulated and ap- 
proved at the joint meeting of the two Boards of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the K.M.B. and M.B. Conferences held on August 24, 
1960, regarding the implementation and its procedure in the 
merger of foreign missions of the two sister conferences, to be 
submitted for consideration to the K.M.B. and M.B. General 
Conferences convening in the fall of 1960. 

Since in the providence of God the two conferences, namely 
the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Conference and the Con- 
ference of the Mennonite Brethren Church of North America, 
have agreed to join hands in a complete merger into one con- 
ference the following plan for the implementation of the 
merger is visualized: 

1. The Board: At the outset, the K.M.B. Conference is 
allowed to elect two members to the united Board of Foreign 
Missions to serve on the Board with full privileges during one 
conference term of three years, with the provision that after 
that the future election of a nine-member Board proceed on 
the regular constitutional basis in which representatives of 
the entire conference, including former K.M.B. brethren may 
serve. 
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2. Time of Transfer: It is mutually agreed between the two 
Boards that the time of transfer of the administrative and 
financial responsibility from the K.M.B. Board of Foreign 
Missions to the enlarged Board of Foreign Missions be 
January 1, 1961. Up to that date the treasury of the K.M.B. 
Board of Foreign Missions will continue to pay the salaries 
and other commitments to the foreign missionaries of the 
K.M.B. Conference. 

3. Applications: Though applications for foreign missions 
service may continue to come in from candidates who are 
members of the present K.M.B. churches, any action on these 
applications is to be deferred until the enlarged Board of 
Foreign Missions takes over the responsibility of the Foreign 
Missions program on January 1, 1961. 

4. Agreement with K.M.B. missionaries 

a. All missionaries of the K.M.B. Conference are to be sent 
a copy of the new “Principles and Policies’’ prepared jointly 
by representatives from both mission boards for information. 

b. Those missionaries serving under the direct auspices of 
the K.M.B. Board of Foreign Missions will, with the merger, 
automatically move into the rights, privileges, respon- 
sibilities, and service regulations governing other M.B. Con- 
ference missionaries as is set forth in the new “Principles and 
Policies” and in the constitution of the Conference of the 
Mennonite Brethren Church of North America. 

c. Missionaries under other mission societies. K.M.B. mis- 
sionaries serving under the auspices of other mission 
societies shall be governed by the mutual agreement of the 
K.M.B. and M.B. Boards as is set forth in the basic statement 
agreed on in 1955 as follows: 

(1) K.M.B. missionaries serving under various other mis- 
sion societies at the present shall be allowed to continue that 
service if they so desire. 

(2) Any commitment of financial support, whether that be 
support in part or as a whole, made to K.M.B. missionaries, 
by the K.M.B. Conference shall remain in force, one term at a 
time, as a sacred trust, unless it is mutually agreed between 
the conference and the missionary to terminate the agree- 
ment. It is also understood that any missionary receiving 
support agrees to abide by the “Principles and Policies” of 
the conference, in areas that apply to the missionary’s ser- 
vice, and that the support continues only as long as the mis- 
sionary remains in good standing and in spiritual sympathy 
with the home church and conference. While on furlough, any 
itinerating within the conference constituency is to be 
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directed by the home office of the enlarged Board of Foreign 
Missions. 

(3) If, or when, missionaries serving under other mission 
societies transfer to Mennonite Brethren Board of Foreign 
Missions, they automatically come under the M.B. Con- 
ference regulations and privileges. 

d. Missionaries of K.M.B. churches not merging. Mis- 
sionaries of present K.M.B. churches which do not go along 
with the merger, are privileged to transfer their membership 
to a Mennonite Brethren Church upon which the regulations 
set forth in point “b” apply. 

e. Missionaries of churches joining other denominations. 
Missionaries, whose membership is in a K.M.B. church that 
joins another denomination, and who retain their member- 
ship in that church, cease to be the responsibility of Men- 
nonite Brethren Board of Foreign Missions. 

f. In the case of missionaries on the field whose home 
church has not gone along in the merger or whose home 
church has joined another denomination, the promised finan- 
cial support continues until they return for furlough, unless 
agreed on otherwise between the missionary and the Board. 

g. Church responsibility. A church which does not go along 
in the merger retains the financial responsibility of the mis- 
sionaries who are their own members and is heartily invited 
to continue to remain in the foreign missions program of the 
Conference. 

5. Retirement Plan 

a. All the missionaries serving under the auspices of the 
K.M.B. Board of Foreign Missions are automatically covered 
by the retirement provisions of the Conference of the Men- 
nonite Brethren Church of North America beginning January 
1, 1961. 

b. Missionaries serving under the auspices of other mis- 
sion societies are covered by the retirement provision of those 
societies. 

c. Missionaries who are not covered by paragraph a or b 
are to be provided for by a special arrangement covering the 
particular individual case. It is visualized, however, that all 
such missionaries are covered by social security. 

d. Transfer of Retirement. All funds that have ac- 
cumulated in the K.M.B retirement plan are to be transferred 
to the sinking fund for foreign missionaries of the Mennonite 
Brethren Church of North America. Beginning with January 
1, 1961, the M.B. Foreign Missions treasury will pay all of the 
Social Security taxes for the missionaries and consequently 
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the retirement deduction will no longer be made from their 
salaries. The retirement provision will be entirely free to the 
missionaries. 

Looking back over the years since the merger, the author 
is satisfied that justice has been done, brotherliness has 
prevailed and the blessings of God have rested upon the join- 
ing of forces and resources. Today one brotherhood conducts 
one program in harmony and mutual respect. 


Discussion questions for Chapter 6 

2. Mennonite young people have felt called to serve in some 
land where their conference has no work, and have turned to 
faith mission organizations. How should the Mennonite 
Brethren churches and conference respond to the vision of such 
people, given their theology of church and their responsibility 
to carry out a mission program that has stability and depth? 

2. The Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Conference had a 
strong vision for reaching new fields within North America. In 
the emphasis on overseas work, has the Mennonite Brethren 
Conference after the merger overlooked its responsibilities for 
such pioneer mission work in this continent? If so, which 
denominational board should be entrusted with the respon- 
sibility for such work? 
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7 

A CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


Retrospect 

It is my conviction that it was the gracious Holy Spirit 
who years ago brought spiritual renewal into the Mennonite 
colonies of Russia. Through the Word of God, he revitalized 
the lives of numerous church members and summoned the 
church to renewed efforts in world evangelization. 

The same gracious Holy Spirit led in the formation of the 
Mennonite Brethren Church, in which Bible study and prayer, 
evangelism and world missions were central from the very 
beginning. In fact, the emerging groups were first witnessing 
fellowships and foreign missions enthusiasts before they 
became the Mennonite Brethren Church. 

The same gracious Holy Spirit guided the Mennonite 
Brethren in America to develop their own missions enterprise 
independent of other associations. History has justified this as 
a wise move. 

The same gracious Holy Spirit has sustained the 
brotherhood to carry on the work over a period of 120 years. 
His presence, freshness and goodness have been felt repeated- 
ly in times of prosperity and crisis. The mission cause today is 
vibrant. In general, a positive attitude prevails, and ag- 
gressiveness in leadership is expected and welcomed. 

The same gracious Holy Spirit has been active on the mis- 
sion field. As a result, there is a larger membership abroad 
than in North America. National conferences have developed 
in India, Japan, Zaire, Brazil, Paraguay, Colombia, Germany, 
and Austria; and Uruguay, Peru, Panama and Mexico each 
have several national churches. The report from China in- 
dicates that believers as individuals, families and smaller 
house groups have survived the pressures and persecutions 
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and may yet become the seedbed for an expanded work. 

It can be stated with a humble sense of gratitude that the 
mission work of the Mennonite Brethren measures up well 
when compared to similar programs in most countries. In some 
countries it is clearly superior to work in adjoining areas, 
though in others it has suffered badly and needs redirection 
and revitalization. The endeavor has been fairly well provided 
for financially, and the care of missionaries has been satisfac- 
tory. Only on rare occasions have the fields.been significantly 
short of staff. All in all, the work has gone well and prospered. 
No serious interruptions or secessions are recorded. The good 
hand of the Lord has been upon it. 

In general, the ministry has been administered efficiently 
by the Board and its secretariat, although in later years a 
serious bureaucracy has crept in. Normally there has been a 
healthy relationship with most missionaries and with the na- 
tional conferences. As records indicate, some missionaries 
were relieved of their assignments or were not returned to the 
field; others were transferred, while some founded independent 
ministries. It must also be admitted that some churches in In- 
dia seceded and joined other groups. These incidents subtract 
somewhat from the generally smooth movement. 

Serious ripples of discontent were felt in the churches in 
the 1940s and 1950s when there were more missionary 
volunteers than the Board felt it could accept because of 
limited finances and fields. A movement toward the indepen- 
dent or faith mission set in, with churches and individuals 
subscribing heavily toward support of their members and 
friends. By the middle of the 1950s, however, the tide had 
crested. An aggressive deputation and educational ministry on 
the one hand, and a more progressive program of sending out 
missionaries on the other hand, calmed the constituency. 

There were some serious problems and blunders along the 
way. Despite considerable research, this author has not been 
able to find justifiable cause for the F.J. Wienses to proceed in- 
dependently to China, for the A.A. Janzens of Congo to wait 
more than twenty-five years to be received into the conference, 
for the Africa Missionary Society to be formed, and the 
Western Children’s Mission to have to pressure the opening of 
a ministry in Colombia. Clearly the Board was either not alert 
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to the forward motion of the constituency, or it hesitated to 
enlarge, though the churches were ready to send and to sup- 
port. Was it truly concern for concentration on one field and 
thus calculated prudence on the part of the Board? Or was it 
impatience and lack of wisdom on the part of personalities and 
churches involved? Time has not answered these questions 
satisfactorily. Thus they appear like dark blots on a generally 
appealing canvas. 

The records show that there have been crisis conferences 
in the brotherhood (1896, 1898, 1912, 1936, 1954, 1957) and 
also crisis issues, recommendations and official statements 
(1909, 1919, 1943, 1957) which do not adorn the Board and 
brotherhood. Some disturbing behind-the-scenes maneuvering 
is evident in several of these conferences and issues. It may 
also be questioned whether the pressure toward centralization 
of the foreign missions enterprise, and later the total Christian 
Service program and some relief ministries, was a wise ar- 
rangement. History has not yet justified it. 

With a sense of apprehension I look at the statement 
which the Board presented to the conference in 1957 in Yar- 
row, B.C. The partnership principles as projected at that con- 
ference, and other conferences, may have been too idealistic for 
the time and circumstances. Perhaps they were too western 
and too unilaterally conceived. The records would indicate that 
implementation has fallen far short of original intentions and 
hopes. The Thrust Evangelism program has not fared much 
better, for whatever reasons. 

The tension between those who favor concentration in 
specific fields to build up strong churches and those who urge 
proliferation in order to enter as many countries and ministries 
as possible goes on, according to the records available. Mission 
education in the local churches remains at a low ebb. Most 
deputational ministries are geared towards information and 
are low in motivation. They are not building an intelligent and 
zealous understanding of missions. Much education of a sort is 
being done by the conference periodicals. 

These and other weaknesses, however, must not close our 
minds to the gracious operations of the Holy Spirit, who has 
guided the brotherhood and sustained the work throughout 
the years. 
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Prospects 

It would appear that the prospects for the Mennonite 
Brethren missions enterprise are encouraging. 

Theologically, the Lord has graciously preserved the 
brotherhood from serious error and the infiltration of 
liberalism, though an open-ended theology is making itself felt. 
The churches and pastors are evangelical, conservative, 
biblical. Thus, the backbone is healthy. 

Spiritually, the mission vision is fairly clear, mission 
motivation in the churches is strong and concern genuine. The 
churches rally easily to special challenges and opportunities. 
Interest remains strong among young people, resulting 
however, only in meager response to recruitment. Bible in- 
stitutes, colleges and the seminary have good groups of 
students interested in the work of the Lord. 

Organizationally, the prospects are fair. The melting 
together of three streams in the Board of Missions and Ser- 
vices— the Mennonite Brethren Board of Missions, the Board 
of General Welfare and Public Relations, and the Krimmer 
Mennonite Brethren mission enterprise— temporarily succeed- 
ed to a fair degree. The united body is energetic, though in 
some ways it seems to be only limping along. With this diffi- 
culty and reorientation practically hurdled, the task should 
move more smoothly and aggressively. 

It is also gratifying to read that the Board and secretariat 
wrestle seriously with some of the basic issues involved in new 
advances in the transformed Third World. It can be expected 
that new fields, programs, and projects will be introduced to 
the constituency to challenge old and young. 

I am confident that the brotherhood will gladly follow an 
aggressive, wise and innovative leadership. This is very evi- 
dent from the records of the 1975 conference, where the 
churches adopted some unusual and far-reaching recommenda- 
tions of the Board to minister in Indonesia and Africa in new 
situations and new relationships, and to enter Spain as a new 
field of mission. It is very evident that world evangelism is 
still the first love of the Mennonite Brethren churches. 

Challenge 

Despite these good prospects, I must inject a special note 
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of concern. An essential ingredient in the total philosophy of 
missions is missing among Mennonite Brethren. I have not 
been able to discover, not even detect, a genuine concern for 
the peculiar contribution which the Mennonite Brethren can 
and ought to make to the world church, and in particular to the 
present evangelical movement around the world. The Lord has 
vested in the Mennonite Brethren some specific graces which 
are not only to be preserved, but to be shared. I refer to the 
Mennonite Brethren view of the church. 

The believers' church. The Anabaptist-Mennonites 
pioneered the concept of the believers’ church. This position is 
now widely accepted, particularly in America. To preserve and 
propagate this concept is not easy; it needs continuous re- 
inforcement by teaching and model. Belonging to a church too 
easily becomes traditional and hereditary. The church is con- 
stantly in danger of becoming a social clan establishment, a 
Volkskirche (people’s church) in which membership is handed 
down from one generation to another without the experience of 
genuine regeneration. This danger has greatly increased in the 
last decades because of the strong emphasis on mass evangel- 
ism and people’s movements. It is a very short step from a peo- 
ple’s movement to a people’s church. The Mennonite Brethren 
have a vital role to play in world Christianity by boldly 
teaching the concept of the believers’ church. 

The church as a school of discipleship. Discipleship is a 
biblical concept filled with both social and spiritual meanings 
and value. Our Lord made disciples, and he commanded his 
apostles to make disciples. The practice of discipleship soon 
submerged in the history of the Christian church as the hierar- 
chy developed. Discipleship as a central biblical emphasis was 
rediscovered and revived in the first half of the 16 th century 
by the Anabaptist-Mennonite movement. Although the cen- 
turies modified many Anabaptist-Mennonite views and prac- 
tices, the concept of discipleship never died out completely. It 
remained in the vocabulary and was expected to be practiced 
by the membership of the churches. 

In recent years it has become a generally accepted word in 
Christian communities. Movements have arisen which make 
Christian discipleship their central emphais: The Naviagators, 
Campus Crusade for Christ. Classes on discipleship are being 
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conducted in many institutions and numerous books have been 
published on the subject. This is a noble and worthy endeavor. 
It must be kept in mind, however, that these banner-carriers 
are parachurch movements and in many instances are not 
working through and for the local church. 

The Mennonite Brethren have tenaciously clung to the 
position that disciples are to be made in the church and by the 
church, in order that they might serve with and through the 
church. The emphasis has been that the church is the divine in- 
stitution to nurture and mold the believers into followers and 
disciples of Jesus Christ. Among its various functions the 
church is to be a school of discipleship training. 

We believe this to be a biblical emphasis and practice, as is 
evident in the first part of Acts. As such, it ought to be ar- 
ticulated clearly, taught emphatically and carried into the 
evangelical churches around the world. Here is a contribution 
we should not be shy or slow to make in our day of bewildering 
movements. 

The church as evangelizing body. We are witnessing a 
marvelous revival in evangelism. Workshops and conferences 
focus on this concern. This is clearly of the Lord, who has 
raised up organizations to carry the banner of evangelism 
around the world. In many ways these organizations have far 
outpaced Mennonite Brethren churches. 

However, just at such a time the Mennonite Brethren have 
a contribution to make. In past decades they functioned as 
local evangelistic centers, for they looked upon the local church 
as God’s agency in evangelism and world missions. They did 
not succumb to the idea that mission may be delegated to a 
separate agency which may not necessarily involve the total 
local church. It was always the entire brotherhood, and every 
local congregation, the total assembly, that undertook 
ministries. Evangelism was a body movement. 

This total church involvement is healthy and biblical. It 
needs to be systematically and boldly taught. 

The church as a functioning brotherhood. Evangelicals will 
agree that the church is more than an institution. Recently, the 
concepts of fellowship and body life have been rediscovered. 
This is of tremendous value and has resulted in renewal in many 
congregations. However, the brotherhood concept goes deeper 
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than these emphases and is little understood, even less prac- 
ticed. The church is not only a spiritual fellowship, but a Spirit- 
regulated fellowship of brothers and sisters in Christ. 

Unfortunately, many confuse the brotherhood concept 
with democracy. Ecclesiastical diplomacy too often has 
displaced brotherhood relationships and procedures. We must 
constantly remind ourselves that the church is not a 
spiritualized democracy. It is more than that. In a 
brotherhood, family relationships prevail, with all that such 
relationships entail. A brotherhood has its order, but also its 
mutual respect and responsibility. In a brotherhood needs are 
met and sorrows shared, burdens are borne and victories 
celebrated. There is no place for parties, politics or rivalries. 
There is no majority overruling a minority, or one party out- 
voting the other. Mutual respect, love and appreciation forbid 
such procedures. Patiently a common mind is sought, a con- 
sensus which the total brotherhood can support. There are no 
strangers or underprivileged, but a common experience, a com- 
mon mind, common concern and purpose, a common faith and 
a common Lord. 

The church as a brotherhood concept is an ideal on the 
highest level which no one will claim to have realized fully. Fur- 
thermore, idealizing and wishful thinking can easily displace 
reality. The question remains, however, do we actually accept 
the concept as being warranted by the New Testament? Do we 
know it? Do we believe it? Is it being taught? Do we earnestly 
strive for it? 

The church as a functioning brotherhood has survived in 
the Mennonite Brethren churches at least as an ideal. The 
renewal of this concept would make a tremendous contribution 
to the world evangelical church. 

The church as a spiritual home for the family. The Men- 
nonite Brethren have not practiced household baptism or fam- 
ily church membership. But there has been a healthy emphasis 
that the family attend services as a unit. Strong emphasis has 
been placed on the church as a spiritual home for the family. 

Because of this emphasis, few Mennonite Brethren 
churches exceed a membership of 500. It has been felt through- 
out the history of the denomination that smaller churches are 
more conducive to fellowship and particularly to the develop- 
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ment of that quality that makes a church a family church. 

Few churches would measure up to the Mennonite 
Brethren in providing Christian day schools, academies (high 
schools), Bible schools, Bible institutes and colleges for their 
young people. Somehow the conviction prevails that the 
church, not merely the individual, is responsible for the 
spiritual nature of the constituency, young or old. 

The concept of the family within the congregation is of 
great value and ought to be carried into the evangelical church 
of the world. 

The Mennonite Brethren Church is small in comparison to 
other denominations. Numerical expansion is not to be 
minimized; but it is possible, and all too common in America, 
to become obsessed with numbers. Quality must not be sur- 
rendered to quantity. The Mennonite Brethren churches, being 
small, have values in their heritage which could greatly aid the 
world evangelical movement to preserve a much-needed 
qualitative-quantitative equilibrium. 

The churches need seriously to define these values and 
design strategies to promulgate them effectively. For if the 
Lord actually raised up the Mennonite Brethren Church, as we 
believe he did, if he vested in them significant values, then to 
neglect these values is tragic; but to propagate them is to 
share the grace of the Lord. 

The Mennonite Brethren leadership, Board of Missions 
and Services, and educational institutions face a serious 
challenge. To use well the special graces given by God requires 
wisdom and humility as well as courage. All this the same 
gracious Holy Spirit can and will supply to those who not only 
live by faith, but also walk in the Spirit. In him is our respon- 
sibility, sufficiency and adequacy. 

Discussion questions for Chapter 7 

1. Review the Mennonite Brethren disctinctives. What im- 
plications do they have for the way we do missions ? How best 
can we put them into practice in our own work? 
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A study guide 

by Paul G. Hiebert 


We live with the illusion that we exist at the center of time 
and human activity, that somehow the decisions we face are 
more crucial than those made by our fathers, that the age we 
live in is unique. A study of history, though, can make us feel a 
part of the broad sweep of human endeavor, and of God’s 
greater purpose and activity. This book seems to help us 
understand the struggle of our forebears in laying the founda- 
tions for foreign missions. 

In tracing the development of missionary vision and resul- 
tant missionary activity of the Mennonite Brethren (MB) and 
Krimmer Mennonite Brethren (KMB) churches from the 
perspective of the sending churches and their boards, Dr. 
George W. Peters helps us recapture in part the vision that 
sustained and motivated our forebears. But we must 
remember that this is only one part of the missions movement. 
The story of mission work in countries around the world as 
seen by the missionaries and, to some extent, by the church 
leaders, is presented in the other volumes of this series. The 
story of the emergence of the Mennonite Brethren churches in 
these lands as told from the perspectives of the national 
leaders and people remains to be written. 

A history such as this helps us understand the times in 
which we live, for the problems we face are often the products 
of the past, and they are not always new. We can learn from 
the experiences of the past. 

In this study guide we will look at some of the key issues 
that the sending churches faced, and seek to apply the lessons 
they learned to the missions task we now face. 
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A. The structure of the mission organization 

One of the most crucial questions facing the church today 
is: What is missions and how does it relate to the church? Is 
missions evangelism, or is it any witness the church gives to 
the world, including healing, relief, education and community 
development? Is missions the task of the whole church, or of a 
few called apart who have the call and vision for people beyond 
the witness of the local churches? 

We must answer these questions on two levels. On the con- 
ceptual level we must have a theology of church and of mission 
that tells us what the task is all about and how we are to carry 
it out. At times we act with no explicit theology of mission, 
with no consciously formulated ideas about what we are doing. 
But even then we are directed by implicit, unexamined ideas 
and assumptions about the nature and operation of missions. 
Such unexamined assumptions are often the source of our 
deepest problems. 

On the level of human activity, we must organize boards 
and committees, defining jobs, and allocate personnel and 
funds. These human structures are often built on cultural 
assumptions about the nature of relationships and power 
which may conflict with our theology of missions. The result is 
a tension between our theological beliefs and our actual prac- 
tices — a tension that may lead to a modification of our beliefs 
or of our practices, or, more often, to a divorce between 
theology and practice. In such a divorce we must ultimately 
side with one or the other. We usually identify with what we do 
while giving only a verbal nod to beliefs that become increas- 
ingly irrelevant to our lives. 

A number of answers have been given to questions about 
missions and its relationship to the church. But these can be 
lumped loosely into two categories. 

1. The church in mission 

Some individuals and churches see missions as the witness 
of the whole church to the world. This witness may be seen as 
general, the ministry to humans in all their needs: spiritual, 
mental and physical. Or it may be seen as specific, the 
evangelization of nonbelievers and the organization of 
believers into living churches. 
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Those who seek to build organizations and introduce mis- 
sionary practices consistent with this concept of mission place 
the responsibility for initiating and carrying out missions 
upon the local church and the denomination. They organize 
denominational boards that represent the churches and carry 
out the wishes of the churches. Missionaries tend to be 
recruited from within the denomination, and supported by 
salaries provided by the churches. 

Abroad the missionaries become members of the churches 
they plant and take offices within it such as pastor and 
treasurer. They do not organize a separate entity, “The Mis- 
sion,’’ that is set apart from the national church (See Figure 1). 

This model of mission organization has certain strengths 
and weaknesses. It tends to have a strong theology of church. 
It is deeply rooted in the churches and is committed to the 
planting of churches. The task of mission is not done when peo- 
ple turn to Christ. They must be instructed and organized into 
congregations. They must be assisted until they are them- 
selves a living mature church that can reproduce itself, and 
keep the truth in the face of persecution and competing 
ideologies. And finally, they must be incorporated into the 
body of the international church and its mission. This model 
also tends to minister to the whole person, for it sees mission 
as part of a greater theology of the church and the kingdom of 
God. 

This approach has little problem with indigenizing the 
work and transferring responsibility to nationals. The mis- 
sionaries are part of the church structure from the outset and 
this structure remains. Transfer of authority takes place as na- 
tional leaders replace missionaries in the church offices. There 
is no mission structure that must be broken down. 

The danger of this model is that the parent churches may 
lose their vision for missions. Having planted new churches 
they become so caught up in helping those churches mature 
that they lose sight of the many beyond who have not yet 
heard the gospel. Mission work tends to become inter-church 
aid. Moreover, there are so many needs to minister to abroad, 
and so many activities to support at home, that they lose their 
central commitment to evangelism and church planting. 
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2. The church and mission 

Others see missions as a distinct activity related to the 
church but independent from it. The church, they feel, will 
always lose its missionary fervor over time. There must be 
Christians who are willing to step out and organize new 
mission ventures. They should form separate organizations 
that are not limited by the control of the church, for the church 
has a much greater task, and therefore, tends to lose its in- 
terest in missions. Missions is not the task of the church as a 
whole but of those who feel particularly called to that ministry. 

This theology of missions has led to what is sometimes 
called the “faith mission” model of missions. Missionary 
leaders organize mission boards that are independent from the 
control of church or denominational governing bodies. These 
boards recruit missionaries who feel personally called to mis- 
sion service and who raise their own support from interested 
individuals and churches. But the missionaries are primarily 
responsible in their work to their board rather than to their 
church. 

This model tends to have a weak concept of the church, for 
the mission itself is distinct from and often suspicious of the 
church. Abroad it has led to a pattern in which the mis- 
sionaries organize their own “Missionary Fellowships” that 
are distinct from the “Church.” Their task is to start the 
church, and to turn the work over to this church when it is 
ready. The missionaries generally do not become members of 
the national church or hold offices in it. Their primary ties and 
memberships remain with their sending church. (See Figure 1). 

The strength of this approach has been a strong zeal for 
reaching out to new unevangelized regions. Because there is 
only one focus — the evangelization of the world — there is less 
likelihood of distraction. Moreover, this model is particularly 
suited for specialized ministries such as translating and print- 
ing the Scriptures, radio and television broadcasting and 
Christian literature. These ministries are used by churches 
from a wide range of denominations, and therefore, have an ap- 
peal in a great many churches of different kinds. 

But this model has its limitations. It tends to avoid the 
difficult and long-range task of building up new converts and 
young churches to strength and maturity. It also has a prob- 
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lem with indigenizing the work. Because there are two 
distinct structures, mission and church, the question arises 
when and how to transfer responsibility from one to another. 
Can the church maintain the institutions established by the 
mission? And how does the mission relate to the national 
church once the transfer has taken place — is there still a place 
for it, is it subordinate to the church, and what is its respon- 
sibility if the national church asks it to leave even though the 
church has no evangelistic outreach of its own? Finally, this 
approach sometimes leads to a focus only upon evangelism to 
the exclusion of concern for justice and human need. 

3. A mixed model 

As Dr. Peters point out, the Mennonite Brethren strug- 
gled early with the theological foundations of missions. The 
earliest efforts were by groups of interested individuals who 
often assisted missionaries serving in faith missions. But the 
conference soon took a stance that missions was the task of the 
church as a whole. 

The early organization of missions in North America was 
consistent with this theology. A mission board was establish- 
ed that represented the churches and was responsible to them. 
Missionaries were supported by contributions to a central 
budget. 

On the fields, however, the picture was different. In seek- 
ing to find a model for carrying out mission work, the early 
missionaries often turned to patterns developed by the faith 
missions. Like them, the early Mennonite Brethren mis- 
sionaries organized mission fellowships distinct from the local 
churches they planted, kept their memberships in their send- 
ing churches, and saw missions as a temporary body that 
would withdraw as soon as the national church could assume 
responsibility for the work. Although many of them had a 
theology of mission that identified it with the church and a 
holistic ministry to the people, in practice their structures 
separated missions from the church and placed a strong em- 
phasis on the ministry of evangelism. 

This conflict between theology and structures on the field 
has some benefits. Their Mennonite theology led most of the 
missionaries to be more concerned with planting churches and 
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with holistic ministries than were many of those serving in 
faith missions. Moreover, the unified backing of the churches 
at home provided the missionaries and the churches they plant- 
ed a stable support, a solid theology and a membership in an 
international body of churches upon which they could draw in 
times of difficulty. 

But the conflict between theology and structures has led 
to the problems that the conference must resolve if it is to 
carry out its mission task effectively. We must make clear 
whether or not we see missions as the task of the church as a 
whole. If we respond in the affirmative, a number of key ques- 
tions arise. In the face of the rapid growth of the program and 
the need for boards, full-time administrators, and missionary 
specialists, how can the local churches remain personally in- 
volved not only in support but also in giving direction to the 
mission work? How, in our concern for ministering to the 
whole person, can we keep our priority of evangelism and 
church planting? How do we renew our vision to reach beyond 
the churches we have already planted and avoid the danger of 
ending up only in programs of inter-church aid? How do we 
establish new mission outreach in countries where we already 
have planted churches without ignoring them but without be- 
ing bound by their decisions? And how do we deal in our 
churches with the many faith missions that make appeals to 
our members and congregations? 

Abroad, should we continue to live with structures model- 
ed after the faith missions, or should we revise them to fit our 
theologies? Should not missionaries be members of the 
churches they plant rather than forming separate missionary 
councils? Should not the mission board and the American 
churches relate directly to the national churches? 

If, however, we agree that missions is primarily the task of 
a few called to the task, how should we organize our mission 
structures at home? Should our missionaries raise their own 
support and thereby build personal ties to specific individuals 
and congregations? Should we wait for individuals who feel the 
call of God to volunteer rather than seek to discern as churches 
who should go for us? Should we concentrate only on evangel- 
ism and reaching out to unreached peoples rather than on re- 
maining in an area until a strong church is planted? And 
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should we see our mission board as only one among many mis- 
sion agencies serving churches? 

There may be alternatives to these two approaches to 
missions. But the Mennonite Brethren churches and their mis- 
sionaries need to forge a clear theology of mission, and to build 
structures that match this theology if they want to maximize 
their effectiveness in missions in the future. 

B. The content of the mission message 

Closely related to the question of the structure of mission 
is the question of its message and task. As Dr. Peters points 
out, the Mennonite Brethren mission movement emerged from 
and was deeply influenced by the mission ideas and 
movements of its day. For the most part in the early twentieth 
century the central task of missions was thought to be 
evangelism. Pietism and American fundamentalism focused 
upon the ultimate destiny of humans to the almost total 
neglect of their present needs. Having emerged from a pietistic 
revival in the Russian Mennonite colonies, the Mennonite 
Brethren were deeply influenced by these beliefs. 

On the other hand, the Mennonite Brethren had deep roots 
in an Anabaptist theology that stressed a holistic view of 
people that combined an emphasis on conversion with that of 
discipleship which expressed itself in a concern for 
righteousness, justice, compassion and Christian community. 
Evangelism was seen as central within a greater theology of 
the church and the kingdom of God. 

Throughout their mission history the Mennonite Brethren 
have faced the tension between these two theological roots. On 
the one hand they have retained a strong concern for 
evangelism. On the other they have a strong theology of 
church and of Christian ministry to the world. At the outset, 
as Dr. Peters points out, they divided these two concerns be- 
tween two institutions — between a board of missions and a 
board of relief and services. However, on the fields the mis- 
sionaries brought with them their concern for ministry to the 
world as well as their zeal for evangelism. They established 
hospitals and schools as well as churches. And relief workers 
were often concerned about evangelism and church planting as 
essential parts of their Christian ministry. It became clear that 
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there was a great deal of overlap between the programs, and 
that this institutional division ran contrary to the Mennonite 
Brethren concern for a holistic ministry. 

In an attempt to resolve the tensions that arose out of this 
dichotomous approach, mission and services ministries were 
merged and assigned to a single board. But this has not fully 
resolved the problem. Questions remain. Within the mission 
programs, what should be the balance between church plant- 
ing and socioeconomic concerns? In the merger, will one of 
these emphases suffer at the expense of the other? On the other 
hand, a strong emphasis on evangelism and church planting 
can lead to a lack of concern for human need around the world 
at a time when such needs are increasing due to population ex- 
plosions, growing political conflicts and economic inequalities. 
Should missions address themselves to these issues or is that 
the task of the church? Can missions afford to ignore these 
needs when many countries close their doors to missionaries 
who come only to evangelize? On the other hand, will not a con- 
cern for human need distract us from the central task of plant- 
ing churches? And can the mission draw on available govern- 
ment grants for development or does this threaten to com- 
promise its witness or unbalance its programs? 

What is the message we bring and what is our goal in mis- 
sions? What institutional structures can best help us to 
achieve this goal? And even if we hold to a theology that 
stresses ministries to the whole person and communities, is it 
best to carry these ministries out within a single institutional 
framework or by different agencies? These questions remain 
central in the current discussions of the churches and mission 
board. 

C. The nature of the mission relationships 

It is not enough to have a clear understanding of the 
mission structure, and of its message. For missions to take 
place, people must be chosen and sent, converts must be 
organized into living churches, and churches related to each 
other in broader fellowships. All of this requires the establish- 
ment of relationships between individuals and groups of in- 
dividuals. To a great extent the success of missions lies in the 
nature and quality of these relationships. Mass media such as 
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radio and literature can inform a people, but they are not very 
effective in persuading people to leave their old faiths and to 
become followers of Jesus Christ. They are even less effective 
in drawing believers together into churches. Persuasion and in- 
corporation into the body of Christ occurs primarily through 
interpersonal relationships characterized by trust and persua- 
sion. To be sure, persuasion is the work of the Holy Spirit, but 
the Holy Spirit has chosen to use human channels of com- 
munication to bring the gospel to people, and the nature of 
these channels can hinder or help the understanding and accep- 
tance of the Good News. 

Relationships in missions can be grouped into several 
types. While we look at each of these separately, we should 
keep in mind that they are parts of larger institutional struc- 
tures and that the nature of each of them affects the nature of 
the others. 

1. Relations between the mission board and the missionaries 

Dr. Peters traces the shifts that have taken place in the 
relationships between the mission board and the missionaries. 
At the outset the mission board served largely as a service 
agency, raising funds and recruiting missionaries. Decisions 
regarding mission strategy and field programs were made by 
the missionaries. It was argued that the missionaries had the 
greatest knowledge of the field situations, and consequently of 
what should be done on the fields, so they were granted a great 
deal of autonomy. 

While it is true that field personnel know the immediate 
needs of their fields and programs, it is also true that they 
often lose sight of the overall mission strategy. It is easy to be 
caught up in details of everyday life and to lose the bigger pic- 
ture. It is simpler to make minor changes in existing methods 
and programs than to question their effectiveness and try new 
ones. 

From the board perspective some fields over time seemed 
to perpetuate strategies that had long lost their effectiveness. 
On other fields missionaries seemed reluctant to turn the work 
over to the national churches. The question then arose about 
who is ultimately responsible for providing overall guidance to 
the mission programs — the field missionaries or the board? 
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This led to the decision at the Yarrow Conference that the mis- 
sion board was ultimately responsible for the work. In view of 
the deep structural changes that this entailed, it is not surpris- 
ing that the implementation of this decision led to hard feel- 
ings and a period of conflict between some fields and the board. 

The centralization of mission planning and decision- 
making has led to a more systematic and unified approach to 
the carrying out of the mission task. But it has also raised 
some questions. Can a board that meets only for a few days 
twice a year realistically direct the mission work in more than 
a dozen fields? Major decisions often cannot wait, particularly 
in a time characterized by rapid change. New opportunities 
must be exploited rapidly before they pass, and new crises re- 
sponded to before they destroy the work. Moreover, mission 
board members have their own vocations and cannot keep up 
with developments in the field of missions. 


2. Relationships between mission board and secretariat 

So long as the mission program involved only a few 
missionaries in one or two fields, and the board served only as 
a service agency, the home missions secretary could perform 
his duties on a part-time basis. But with the growth of the pro- 
gram, and later, with the responsibility of administering the 
work, it became clear that full-time staff were needed to serve 
in a home office. This led to a division of labor between the 
Mission Board and the secretariat. 

Here the question of ultimate responsibility and authority 
arose again. Was the secretariat a service agency responsible 
for carrying out the decisions of the board? This was the early 
pattern of relationships between the two. But it became clear 
that a board made up of those not directly involved in missions 
and meeting only occasionally could not be expected to provide 
a coherent overall plan for missions or direct the programs 
designed to carry it out. The vision and direction for the work 
must rest in those who are directly involved in carrying out the 
work. The board can serve as a check — as a control to see that 
the vision and programs stay within the mandates of the 
churches. 

The result was the emergence of a strong secretariat that 
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provided leadership, and a board that monitored the directions 
it took. New mission strategies were tried and evaluated, and 
an overall mission philosophy developed. 

But as Dr. Peters points out, this centralization raises its 
own questions. How can the secretariat relate to the 
missionaries so as to be responsive to their concerns and vision 
and yet provide them with clear guidance? What respon- 
sibilities should it delegate to them in order to facilitate day- 
to-day work on the field? And does not the introduction of the 
secretariat and a unified budget create a distance between the 
missionaries and churches that reduces the mission interest in 
the churches generated by immediate contact with the work? 
These questions remain the center of a great deal of discus- 
sion. 

3. The relationship between the missionaries, the secretariat 
and the sending churches 

At the outset the relationship between missionaries and 
the sending churches was a close one. Local churches often 
discerned and called missionaries from their own ranks. And 
missionaries on deputation were the primary means of inform- 
ing the churches of the work. With a small conference and a 
small group of missionaries, the relationships were intimate. 

Several factors changed the picture. First, there was a 
rapid growth in the number of missionaries sent after World 
War 2. Local churches no longer personally knew all of the 
missionaries they supported. Second, the churches themselves 
were changing. Many of them were no longer country churches. 
The rapid pace of urban life left little time for extended mis- 
sions conferences. And the rising social status and the accom- 
panying professionalism of the laymen in the churches meant 
that they understood centralized financing and planning, and 
they demanded more polished mission presentations. 
Literature, radio, audiovisuals, short mission conferences 
featuring mission specialists and budgeted giving fit the 
lifestyle of the city churches more closely. Finally, the 
emergence of a strong secretariat provided the churches with a 
central clearinghouse that could assist them in organizing 
their mission activities. 

But these changes have raised some fundamental ques- 
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tions. How are missionaries to be recruited? In the past, local 
churches often selected and commissioned members from their 
own ranks. Later, individuals feeling a “divine call” applied to 
the board and were appointed upon confirmation of this call. 
Then the board sought to find them a place to serve. In many 
instances new positions and programs had to be created to ac- 
commodate people who had been appointed. Today some 
believe that the board and secretariat should plan mission pro- 
grams and call people to fill specific tasks within these pro- 
grams. Local churches would be asked to discern people to fill 
specific needs. But then what should be done with those who 
feel a personal call to missions and apply to the mission board 
but who do not fit the current needs of the mission program? 

Another question is how missionaries should relate to local 
churches. It is clear that the personal touch is needed to keep 
mission interest alive in the churches. But with shorter terms, 
furloughs are often too short to ask the missionaries to travel 
through the churches. Moreover, some of them cannot make 
the polished presentations expected by modern churches. Con- 
sequently some missionaries raise more interest and funds at 
home than others who may be more effective on the field. This 
can lead to a tension and resentment. Finally, the number of 
missionaries is now so large that no church can relate person- 
ally to them all. 

Closely tied to the relationship between missionaries and 
sending churches is the question of personalized mission giv- 
ing. Many people like to designate how their money should be 
used. The easiest way to do this is to send the money directly 
to the missionary. This fosters a personal tie to the work and 
encourages giving. On the other hand, it can lead to rivalries 
and misuse. Some missionaries can raise large sums over 
which they have personal control. Others cannot. And funds 
used for personal projects often warp the overall mission 
strategy. Comprehensive mission strategies demand that 
there be a balance between the various programs. And per- 
sonalized giving, while it fits with western cultural values of 
individualism, does not fit well with a strong theology of the 
church as a single body or brotherhood. But giving to a unified 
budget often appears to be impersonal, and the giver all too 
easily loses the sense of personal involvement that sustains his 
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or her interest in missions. 

Tension between missionaries and the board or secretariat 
raises another problem. Missionaries who disagree with the 
home administration over strategies or programs may turn to 
their home churches to have their case heard. These churches, 
in turn, may question the wisdom of the administration. The 
result can lead to harmful misunderstanding between the three 
groups. 

Finally, the relationship of the MB mission program to the 
sending churches raises the question of non-MB missions. 
Mennonite Brethren young people often serve under other 
boards, and other missions raise money in MB churches. How 
should the board, the secretariat and the missionaries respond 
to this? Should they discourage church involvement in other 
missions? Or should they encourage it even though they see 
great needs in their own fields and have a greater trust in the 
MB mission programs? 

4. The relationship between the mission board, secretariat 
and missionaries, and the national churches 

Successful mission work leads to the planting of new 
churches, but this leads to new problems. How should the mis- 
sionaries and board relate to these churches? And what rights 
and responsibilities do the new churches have? 

The first of these questions was answered in India and 
Africa by adopting the faith mission model of missions. The 
missionaries organized a council distinct from the national 
church. They represented the sending church in negotiations 
with the church. As authority for planning mission strategy 
moved to the home office, the secretariat began directing 
negotiations with the national churches. While the mis- 
sionaries often negotiated with local churches or with a group 
of churches within their particular mission field, negotiations 
with the home office called for a single representative of all the 
national churches. Out of this emerged national conferences 
and governing bodies that represented all the churches in a 
single country. 

As a result of this shift, the role of the missionaries was 
less clear. They were no longer spokesmen for the board of send- 
ing churches, but nor were they members of the national 
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church speaking out on its behalf to the board. 

A second consequence of the shift has been some organiza- 
tional tension in the national churches. In order to negotiate 
with the mission board, they have had to organize central 
governing bodies to represent them. Yet these central bodies 
were often based upon uneasy alliances between churches 
belonging to different regions, tribes or castes. Conflicts over 
control of power and funds has led to the breakdown of some of 
these central bodies, and to the reorganization of the ad- 
ministrative structures along regional and ethnic lines. This 
raises the question of whom the home board should negotiate 
with — the central governing body of the churches, or with 
their more stable regional conferences. Fortunately not all of 
the national churches have faced this problem. Those 
established from the beginning under comprehensive pro- 
grams administered by the home ofice have developed strong 
central conference structures. 

Attempts by the home office to negotiate with national 
churches abroad have also had their difficulties. Should 
representatives of these churches be invited to attend sessions 
of the mission board or should representatives from the 
secretariat visit the fields periodically to negotiate mutual pro- 
grams? In either case the distance is great and levels of 
understanding of the field situations can be low. Such 
understandings can be achieved only by prolonged field visits 
and home administrators cannot be absent for such lengths of 
time. 

Another variable has affected the relationships between 
missions and national churches, namely indigenization. All 
have recognized that the goal of missions is autonomous na- 
tional churches that are adapted to their cultural contexts. But 
how can this best be achieved? Early mission strategists em- 
phasized the “three-self”: self-support, self-propagation and 
self-governance. The achievement of each of these has had its 
problems. 

Early mission work was largely built on foreign funds. 
Mission stations with their schools and hospitals were built 
along western lines. Generally they were far too costly for the 
national churches to support financially. Consequently the 
withdrawal of mission funds caused drastic cutbacks or even 
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closure of the work (it should be remembered that not all this 
change was bad). 

Self-propagation called for an evangelistic church. But 
churches struggling to train and support the leaders needed 
for their own survival often could not undertake large pro- 
grams of evangelistic outreach. Growth often took place by 
personal witness along lines of kinship and ethnicity. 
Moreover, to ask these new churches to reach other tribes or 
castes who were their traditional enemies or who ranked much 
above them may have been unrealistic. 

Self-governance, too, had its problems. But here the prob- 
lems often stemmed from the fact that the missionaries in- 
troduced types of church organization foreign to the people. 
Democracy and voting are not understood in many parts of the 
world, and new church members are uncomfortable with that 
type of organization. Furthermore, missionaries were not 
always sure that the people could administer themselves by 
these new principles and tended to keep their hand on the ad- 
ministration of the churches. 

Efforts to achieve these three goals of indigenization con- 
tinue. But to them must be added the fourth self: self- 
theologizing. Does a national church have the right to develop 
its own theology upon its own reading of the Scriptures and 
the application of scriptural principles to its own cultural set- 
ting? Or does the sending church retain the right to control the 
theology of the new church? This question is only now emerg- 
ing in many parts of the world, but it may well be one of the 
central problems facing the international church in the next 
decades. 

5. The relationship between Mennonite Brethren churches 
around the world. 

As Mennonite Brethren churches are planted in countries 
around the world, what should be the relationship between 
them? This question needs to be answered on at least two 
levels. First, how should they relate in order to support and 
strengthen one another? Second, how can they work together 
to carry out the churches’ mission to the world? 

To some extent beginning steps have been taken to 
develop the first of these. Official visitors have been invited to 
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the Mennonite Brethren General Conference meetings on 
several occasions. Moreover, the Board of Missions and Ser- 
vices (BOMAS) has sent out ministers and representatives to 
the national churches to conduct special conferences, and in- 
vited church leaders from around the world to visit the North 
American churches. This has encouraged mutual trust and 
fellowship. BOMAS has also continued to assist national 
churches even after they have become autonomous by 
negotiating to help them with particular types of ministry, 
such as the operation of Bible schools and hospitals. 

But is this enough? Should there be closer fellowship not 
only between the MB churches in other countries and 
BOMAS, but also between those churches and the North 
American churches? Would it be good to establish relation- 
ships between committees of “reference and counsel’’ in the dif- 
ferent countries to assist one another with problems of faith 
and church operations? Could the seminaries in these lands 
work out exchange programs? And should there be a world 
MB conference with delegates from all these churches? 

The second level of relationship, namely cooperation for 
further mission outreach, raises several difficult problems, and 
some exciting possibilities. Among the former is the question, 
what should BOMAS and the North American churches do 
when they feel called to start a new mission work in a country 
where they have already planted indigenous MB churches? Do 
they need the approval of these churches before beginning 
such a work? To answer yes can often bind their hands. Young 
churches often feel that all the assistance the North American 
churches can give should be given to them, for are they not 
poor and often weak? BOMAS, looking at the unevangelized 
millions in neighboring regions of the country, may want to 
reach out in new programs of church planting, but they cannot 
do so without the approval of the local MB churches. The 
result is that the doors to new work in that land are closed, 
even though the local churches are unable to evangelize the 
unreached regions of their own country. On the other hand, if 
BOMAS begins a new mission work in a country in opposition 
to the local MB churches, what happens to our belief in 
brotherhood and mutual trust? 

One exciting possibility is the growing potential for mis- 
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sion outreach as new churches join in the common task of mis- 
sions. One of the most rapidly growing mission forces in the 
world today is that of the young churches outside North 
America and Europe. How can North American MB churches 
work with their sister churches in other lands to begin new mis- 
sion ventures? Has God given the North American churches 
financial resources and some of the other churches resources of 
personnel that can be combined for a new mission outreach? 
For example, to reach the Indians living in East Africa, should 
BOMAS join with the India MB Church in sending an Indian 
missionary to Kenya or Tanzania? What other types of joint 
mission programs might one consider? And would there be an 
advantage to have an international mission strategy agency 
representing MB churches from all over the world to help 
stimulate and coordinate mission programs around the world? 

Mennonite Brethren missions is entering a new era. The 
colonial age with its political and economic stability, relative 
ease of acquiring visas to most parts of the earth, and vast 
unevangelized regions has come to an end. 

Today political unrest, revolutions and terrorism are 
endemic in many parts of the world, and BOMAS and the 
North American churches must decide what they will do when 
their missionaries are kidnapped for ransom, or their lives are 
threatened. On the other hand, times of unrest and turmoil 
have often been times when people are most responsive to the 
gospel. How do we carry on missions in a time of political and 
economic unrest? 

Today the doors to many countries are closed to mis- 
sionaries, particularly those engaged in evangelism and church 
planting. Doors now open may close suddenly, and those now 
closed opened unexpectedly. How can we reach people closed 
to direct ministries? How can we best use short times we have 
in some lands? And how can we strengthen the churches in 
lands now closed to missions? 

Today there are autonomous churches in many of the 
lands we ministered to in the past. But there are still many 
millions of unevangelized people in these lands. How can we 
carry out the Great Commission Christ gave to the church to 
preach the gospel to all peoples of the world without embitter- 
ing the young churches we have already planted? 
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George Peters has done us a good service by tracing Men- 
nonite Brethren involvement in missions, and by outlining 
many of the key issues they have had to face. It is hoped a 
careful understanding of the past with its successes and 
failures can help us plan for missions in the future. The times 
may be more difficult, but Christ’s commission was not confin- 
ed to times of ease. Despite the hardships, there are evidences 
that we may be entering one of the greatest eras of modern 
mission history. May we not be caught unprepared when God 
begins a new work on earth. 


HOME ABROAD 


Missions as Part of the Church: 



Missions as Distinct from the Church: 



Mixed Mission Model: 



Figure 1 Three common social structures used in mission work. 
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APPENDIX C 
Resolutions, statutes and 
correspondence 

B.l — PLAN OF COOPERATION BETWEEN THE AMERICAN 
BAPTIST MISSION UNION AND THE MENNONITE BRETHREN 
OF SOUTH RUSSIA (1904) 

Members of the Mennonite churches recommended by the Com- 
mittee representing these churches for appointment as missionaries 
of the American Baptist Missionary Union shall be accepted by the 
Executive Committee for service in South India, so far as the Com- 
mittee believes the needs of the work and the resources available to 
them justify such appointment. 

Missionaries so appointed may be designated to any station in 
South India, but if possible, preference will be given to work in 
Deccan. 

The Reference Committee of the Telugu Mission shall advise and 
the Executive Committee shall decide as to the total sum to be used 
in the work of all missionaries appointed under this plan of 
cooperation. 

All accounts received by these missionaries in specific donations 
from friends in Russia shall be applied first to defraying the cost of 
the work as thus approved by the Executive Committee. In case such 
specific donations exceed the total expenditure authorized by the 
Executive Committee, the excess shall be applied for the defraying 
of the salaries of the missionaries. 

The churches in South Russia will be responsible for all expend- 
itures required for the work of these missionaries, the Missionary 
Union making no appropriation for this purpose. The churches of 
South Russia will become responsible for meeting through the 
treasury of the Union, not less than one half of the amount required 
for salaries of missionaries serving under this agreement and they 
will increase the amount thus provided by them as largely as they are 
able to do so. The Executive Committee of the Union will be respon- 
sible for one half the salary of missionaries representing the Men- 
nonite Brethren and will provide a mission residence for these mis- 
sionaries as for all other missionary workers in the service of the 
Union. 

In case of an appointment of new missionaries one half of the 
sum required for outfit will be provided as for all other missionary 
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workers in the service of the Executive Committee and one half by 
the churches in South Russia. The cost of transportation to the field 
by both new appointees and missionaries returning to the field will 
be met by the Mennonite Brethren. The cost of return passage to 
Russia during furlough of missionaries shall be shared equally. Where 
funds are needed for buildings other than missionary houses in con- 
nection with the work of missionaries serving under this agreement, 
they may be secured either by appeal to friends in Russia, or 
elsewhere, or by appropriation by the Executive Committee as may 
be found most practicable in each case thus arising. 

In case of necessity for provision for the needs of an aged mis- 
sionary, or for a family, left dependent by the decease of a mis- 
sionary the same consideration shall be given to the need as is ex- 
tended in similar cases to needs of other missionaries. It is 
understood that in case provision is made for such need, not less than 
one half the sum provided shall be given by the churches of South 
Russia. 

In all respects the standing of missionaries serving the Union 
under this agreement shall be the same as that of other missionaries 
of the Union, the Executive Committee recognizing these brethren as 
representing themselves and the full constituency of the Union, as 
well as their brethren in Russia, in the service thus rendered. 12 

1 . Amendment. The churches in South Russia will be responsible 
for all expenditures required for the direct evangelistic work of these 
missionaries. This responsibility shall not extend to medical and 
educational work; it is understood that these forms of work shall be 
undertaken only by express authorization of the Missionary Union 
after advisory action by the Reference Committee. 


B.2 — STATEMENTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING 
FOREIGN MISSION WORK (1943) 

With gratitude to God for blessings in past years and in complete 
dependence on Him for the future, the Board of Foreign Missions 
submits to the conference of the Mennonite Brethren Church of 
North America the following statements and recommendations for 
the continuance of this important ministry, subject to such revisions 
by the Board as may become necessary by changing conditions and 
new developments. 

I. General Statements and Recommendations 
1 . Missionaries on the Fields — We give due recognition to the 
faith and courage with which our brethren and sisters have con- 
tinued at their posts of duty on the various fields in spite of existing 
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and ever increasing dangers. Our undivided support in intercession 
and other ways is pledged anew to them and the great cause in which 
they serve as our representatives. The Conference sends greetings to 
them in the words expressed by David in Psalm 2:8, “The Lord is 
their strength, and he is the saving strength of his people.” 

2. Missionaries at Home on Furlough — (A) We approve the 
return of missionaries who have come home for various reasons, and 
appreciate the services which they are rendering so willingly and ef- 
ficiently in our churches. 

(b) We hope and pray that it may become possible for all, or at 
least for some of them, that they can go back and resume the work 
on their respective fields at an early date. Where this is impossible 
for various causes, such as the general world conditions, insufficient 
health of individuals, or obligations to immediate families, we invite 
these workers to activities here at home until such time when they 
can return to their stations in the foreign fields. 

3. New Missionaries — Realizing the need of strengthening the 
work on all fields, we shall continue to pray the Lord of the harvest 
that He send forth more laborers. We invite our young people whom 
God is calling into this blessed ministry and whom He has prepared 
with the proper qualifications for the work, that they give first con- 
sideration to our own fields, and we assure them that their applica- 
tions will receive a sympathetic hearing. 

4. The Fields — Bearing in mind the words of Jesus. “The field 
is the world,” we would point to the following fields as offering 
wonderful opportunities. Some have been opened and partly oc- 
cupied, others are appealing with increasing interest. 

(a) The great and productive field in India with more than 
1,450,000 people, where whole villages are now turning from 
heathenism to Christianity. 

(b) China. Though Shanghang is still cut off and temporarily in- 
accessible, the western provinces contain wide areas that are entirely 
unoccupied by protestant missions. 

(c) Africa with the two fields in the Belgian Congo: Kafumba and 
Bololo with a combined population of nearly half a million. 

(d) South America. Although we can not yet direct our young 
people to a definite field on this great continent, we are asking God 
for definite guidance if He wished that we enter and occupy a field 
in that country. 

(e) Opportunities in our land, such as the work among the 
Indians and Mexicans, neglected districts in the great North-west, 
Jewish and Chinese and centers in our great cities, settlements of 
people of Russian nationality, etc. 

5. Financial Support — God has been very generous in blessing 
us in material ways as well as “with all spiritual blessings in heavenly 
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places in Christ. ’ ’ In response to this we wish to express our gratitude 
by bringing to Him the thank-offerings that are commensurate with 
the blessings which we have received. Hence the following remarks 
and recommendations. 

(a) Although some of our missionaries are now at home on 
furlough, let us remember that our obligations on the fields have not 
been diminished but rather increased. The small savings in reduced 
salaries are more than counterbalanced by heavier traveling 
expenses. 

Be it resolved therefore that we encourage our churches, the 
various organizations within them, and the individual friends to con- 
tinue their contributions to this work and increase them wherever 
possible. 

The opportunities of entering new fields present additional 
reasons why we should continue to do our best. 

(b) As time goes on, the demands on the “pension treasury,” 
started in 1936, become heavier. 

Be it resolved therefore that we remind our churches that this is 
a permanent part of our foreign mission work, and that we 
encourage our Sunday schools to contribute regularly one offering 
each month to this purpose. 

(c) We still remember the depression which followed upon the 
World War of 1914-1918. At that time it became necessary to reduce 
the modest salary allowances of our missionaries twice ten per cent 
and the appropriations for the work on the field five percent at one 
stroke. Even then our treasurer found it impossible on one occasion 
to send any appropriations for a whole quarter so that the mis- 
sionaries found it necessary to divide among themselves the few 
special gifts that had been received. 

It is humanly unavoidable that a more serious depression will 
follow the cessation of present hostilities. We as a Board therefore 
place before the conference this question: How can we prepare to 
meet the depression that will certainly come? To us it seems ad- 
visable to encourage more liberal giving while we have the means, 
and to form a sinking fund with the surplus by laying up a reserve 
and investing it in government securities. 

(d) We appreciate the efforts of our missionaries to bring about 
uniformity of appropriations between the different mission stations 
on any one field. This is in the interest of sound mission policy. 

Be it resolved that we endorse and approve the principles as ex- 
pressed on this subject in the minutes of our missionaries in India at 
their 57th missionary conference held at Wanaparty from December 
28, 1942, to January 1, 1943. 

This resolution is interpreted in the light of the following 
statements. First, we declare our intention and willingness to sup- 
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port all stations of any one field, as well as the different fields, with 
the same liberality according to the recognized needs and our ability. 
Secondly, we reaffirm our established policy of respecting the ex- 
pressed wishes of all contributors and will continue to assign all 
special gifts to the purposes which have been designated. Thirdly, 
the portions of the specified amounts which are not covered by 
assigned gifts will be supplied from the general mission treasury. We 
as a Board believe that the application of these principles is fair to 
all missionaries and respects the rights and interests of the 
contributors. 

6. Relief Work on Mission Fields — Famine conditions exist 
today in countries in which our brethren and sisters are engaged in 
mission work. These will become more severe in the years im- 
mediately before us. The sufferings of people of other colors and 
other languages move us to deep sympathy and produce in us a will- 
ingness to send relief. The board wishes to remind the churches that 
this has always been an integral part of our work, and desires that 
relief funds intended for sufferers on these mission fields be sent to 
their destination through our treasury for foreign missions for finan- 
cial distribution by our own brothers and sisters. This will differen- 
tiate clearly between work on the mission fields and work on fields 
that are entered definitely and primarily for relief purposes. 

7. Affiliation of Mission Interests — The problem of affilia- 
tion of mission interests presents itself in two distinct phases. 

(a) There exists in this country an organization known as the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America. One hundred 
twenty-three mission societies hold membership in it. Affiliation 
became necessary in 1919 because permission to enter British ter- 
ritories for mission purposes could be obtained only through the 
Committee of Reference and Counsel, a sub-division of this organiza- 
tion. Our board has not entered into “constitutional” membership 
but maintains an “affiliated relationship.” 

The Board recommends that this “affiliation relationship” to the 
Foreign Mission Conference of North America be continued and that 
the treasurer be authorized to pay the assessed contributions. 

A new organization has just recently been formed which calls 
itself the National Association of Evangelicals. In its doctrinal posi- 
tion, this will undoubtedly be more sympathetic to our conception of 
the religious life. It is recommended that we observe developments 
and that we support the movement without definite affiliation. 

Among the services that may be derived through such an 
organization may be mentioned the following: (1) Representation 
before the government in matters of passports and visa; (2) 
assistance in obtaining transportation; (3) advice in making remit- 
tance of funds to foreign countries. The organization renders many 
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other valuable services. 

(b) The Board has watched with keen interest the mission 
activities in our churches. To safeguard these and preserve unity 
within the churches became a matter of much prayer and thought. 
Finally a plan was prepared and published under the title, “Prin- 
ciples for the Extension of Mission Work.” 

The Board recommends that these “Principles” be considered by 
the Conference and that they be adopted in such form as are thought 
to be most serviceable. At the same time the Board wishes to express 
the conviction that any such plan is a consession to human imperfec- 
tion. It would be more wholesome if the spirit of unity and harmony 
could rule in our churches so completely that separate organizations 
would not be thought to be a necessity. 


B. 3 — BYLAWS OF THE AMERICAN MENNONITE BRETHREN 
MISSION UNION 

(1900 CONSTITUTION) 

I 

Although the Mennonite Brethren Mission Union has the respon- 
sibility to preach the Gospel of Christ to all people, this corporation 
has the special purpose to bring the Good News to heathen who 
know nothing of a living God and the redemption through Christ, to 
help them out of their spiritual misery and, as much as possible, 
relieve them from their distress. 


II 

a. Members of this Mission Union are those who are members of 
a Mennonite Brethren Church and who support this work with 
prayer and gifts. 

b. All children of God, even though not members of the Men- 
nonite Brethren Church, may become honorary members if 
they actively support this work. 

c. All members and honorary members shall consider it their duty 
to support this mission work with faithful prayer and voluntary 
contributions. 

III 

a. The Mennonite Brethren Mission Union is organized into three 
parts: i. a Society as a whole; ii. the Administrative Committee; 
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and iii. the Executive committee. 

b. The Union will meet annually in October during the time of the 
General Conference, and shall be held at such places as can be 
agreed upon with the General Conference of the Mennonite 
Brethren Church. 

c. The right to vote is determined at the annual meetings. 

IV 

The Board of Directors are: 

a. The Administrative Committee, consisting of 60 persons, in- 
cluding the nine trustees, is elected by the Conference. One- 
third of these are newly elected at each annual meeting and 
will serve three years. Not more than half of them may be 
preachers. This committee has an annual session at the time of 
the General Conference. However, it may be called for a 
special meeting should necessary business matters arise. More 
than half of the Committee members must be present or 
represented in writing in order to pass resolutions. 

b. The Executive Committee, also elected by the Conference, 
consists of a chairman, a vice-chairman, a secretary, and a 
treasurer. This Committee works together with the 
Administrative Committee. One member of this Committee is 
newly elected each year and then serves three years. 

c. One committee which consists of all missionaries on the mission 
field. 


V 


Duties of the Board of Directors: 

a. The Administrative Committee and the Executive Committee 
have the oversight of the entire mission work, that is the elec- 
tion and sending out of missionaries, the opening of mission 
stations, allowance of salaries, etc. 

b. The Executive Committee also is responsible for all business 
transactions, except those which are the responsibility of the 
Conference or the Administrative Committee. 

c. The Committee consisting of the missionaries is responsible to 
the Administrative Committee and the Executive Committee 
and is to support these committees with advice and the carry- 
ing out of the resolutions. 


VI 

a. The chairman calls and leads the meetings, appoints the 
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necessary committees; in the absence of the chairman the vice- 
chairman must do such. 

b. The secretary must record the minutes and enter them into a 
selected book. He takes care of all correspondence, enters the 
allotted money for the treasurer, and files the documents of 
the Corporation. 

c. The treasurer shall receive all money specified for missions, 
and record it and manage it conscientiously, and upon request 
from the chairman and secretary, pay it out. He shall be ready 
to give a financial report at any meeting of the Board of 
Directors or the Conference. 

VII 

a Contributions for the Fund will be accepted according to the 
following regulations: If anyone wishes to give a sum it will be 
sufficient if he or she will give a note with their signature; if 
a couple, then both are to sign the note. The note may be made 
to be payable within ten years. The interest, which the giver 
promises to pay annually, would be at least five percent. 
Should the giver or givers die, the heirs are obligated to pay the 
note. Sums less than $25 will be accepted only in cash and will 
then be reinvested at a rate of interest. The notes are to be 
issued in the name of the Corporation. The treasurer is to see 
to it that only notes that conform to existing law and have 
reliable insurance are issued. The basic capital of the Fund can- 
not be spent, but the interest may be used to open new sta- 
tions, for the erection of new mission buildings, and to pay 
other costs of the heathen mission. Should it be necessary to 
use some of the basic fund capital, a vote for every $25 in the 
final decision will be necessary. 

b. All land purchased for the erection of mission buildings at new- 
ly opened stations of the inland or foreign missions is property 
of the Corporation, and the property titles are to be made to 
the name of the Corporation. 

c. All love offerings and collections with no special designation 
will be used in payment of missionary salaries, based on the 
resolutions of the Conference and the advice of the Executive 
Committee. 

d. All contributions given for no specific purpose will be used to 
pay salaries, as far as it is possible to comply with the giver’s 
request. If, however, for some reason the money cannot be used 
for that requested purpose, then the giver shall be notified and 
he may choose another branch of the mission. If he does not do 
so, the money will go into the general treasury. The general 
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treasury should be considered first and should be supplied for 
above all. 


VIII 

All brothers and sisters who wish to be sent out by Mennonite 
Brethren Mission Union must be members of the Mennonite Brethren 
Church, have proved themselves in their life of faith, and must have 
the necessary education in the German and English languages; they 
must have physical health and the confidence of their fellow 
members. To gain the confidence of this Union it is necessary for 
such brothers and sisters to have been active in the General Con- 
ference for at least three years; but if they have already gained the 
confidence of the General Conference they may be sent out earlier. 

IX 

When first sent out, a missionary couple will receive $250 to pro- 
vide for their necessary equipment; single brethren will receive 
$125, and single sisters $100. The salary of a missionary couple is 
$750; of a single brother $450; of a single sister, $300. They must pro- 
vide funds for such things as furniture, medicine, doctor bills, and 
other own interests. 

X 

At the regular annual meetings, as well as at meetings called by 
the Executive Committee, special meetings, and for all voting, 
resolutions, and elections the simple majority vote shall decide. For 
resolutions concerning additions and changes of statutes and appen- 
dix two-thirds of all present voters are necessary. 

XI 

Suggestions for changes of statutes or bylaws cannot be voted on 
during the meeting in which they are first presented. Such sugges- 
tions should be made public at least two months before the deciding 
meeting. 
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B.4 — CHARTER OF THE AMERICAN MENNONITE BRETHREN 
MISSION UNION (1900) 

Buhler, Reno County, Kansas 

The undersigned, citizens of the State of Kansas, do hereby 
voluntarily associate ourselves together for the purpose of forming 
a private corporation under the laws of the State of Kansas, and do 
hereby certify: 


FIRST 

That the name of this corporation shall be: The American 
Mennonite Brethren Mission Union. 

SECOND 

That the purposes for which this corporation is formed are 

A. To bring and to preach through missionaries the gospel to all 
nations without the gospel of Christ in home and foreign lands. 

B. To relieve the nations from idolatry and sins, to bring them to 
the obedience of faith in Christ and to fellowship of the Son of God 
through the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

C. To employ, send and support the necessary missionaries, 
assistants and deaconesses according to the rules in the bylaws. 

D. To own real estate, to open mission stations, and to erect, fur- 
nish and maintain the necessary buildings. 

THIRD 

That the place where its business is to be transacted is at Buhler, 
Reno County, Kansas. 


FOURTH 

That the term for which this corporation is to exist is ninety-nine 
years. 


FIFTH 

That the number of directors of this corporation shall be nine, 
and the names and residences of those who are appointed for the 
first year are: 

Abraham Schellenberg, Buhler, Reno Co., Kans. 

Johann Harms, Hillsboro, Marion Co., Kans. 

Franz Ediger, Buhler, Reno Co., Kans. 

Johann Foth, Hillsboro, Marion Co., Kans. 

John J. Regier, Henderson, York Co., Nebr. 

Heinrich Adrian, Parker, Turner Co., S.D. 

Heinrich Voth, Bingham Lake, Cottonwood Co., Minnesota 
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John F. Harms, Medford, Grant Co., Okla. 

Johann Warkentin, Winkler, Manitoba 

SIXTH 

That the estimated value of the goods, chattels, lands, rights and 
credits owned by the corporation is fifty thousand dollars. 

That the amount of the capital stock of this corporation . . . 

SEVENTH 

That the names and residences of the stockholders of said cor- 
poration, and the number of shares held by each, are as follows, to- 
wit: 


Names Residences 


Abraham Schellenberg 

Buhler, Kansas 

Johann J. Regier 

Henderson, Nebr. 

Johann Foth 

Hillsoboro, Kansas 

Peter Regier 

North Enid, O.T. 

Heinrich Voth 

Bingham Lake, Minn. 

Franz Ediger 

Buhler, Kansas 

J.F. Harms 

Medford, Oklahoma 

John Harms 

Hillsboro, Kansas 

Heinrich Adrian 

Parker, South Dakota 

Johann Warkentin 

Winkler, Man. 

Abraham Richert 

Shelly, O.T. 

M.M. Just 

Isabella, O.T. 

Henry Schmidt 

Sparta, Kansas 

J.S. Foth 

Hillsboro, Kansas 

Heinrich Delk 

Hillsboro, Kansas 

Peter Wiens 

Bingham Lake, Minn. 

Cornelius Neufeld 

Charleston, Nebr. 

Johann Bese 

Parker, S. Dakota 

Cornelius Hiebert 

Kirk, Colorado 

Jacob G. Friesen 

Hillsboro, Kansas 


IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, We have hereunto subscribed our 
names, this 24th day of October A.D. 1900. 

Abraham Schellenberg Johann Foth Heinrich Voth 

Franz Ediger John J. Regier John F. Harms 

Johann Harms Heinrich Adrian Johann Warkentin 

STATE OF KANSAS 
RFENO COUNTRY 

Personally appeared before me, a Notary Public in and for Reno 
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County, Kansas, the above-named Abraham Schellenberg, Franz 
Ediger, John Harms, Johann Foth, John J. Regier, Heinrich Adrian, 
Heinrich Voth, John F. Harms, and Johann Warkentin who are 
personally know to me to be the same persons who executed the 
foregoing instrument of writing, and duly acknowledged the execu- 
tion of the same. 

IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name 
and affixed my notarial seal, this 24th day of October, A.D. 1900. 

A.B. Buhler, Notary Public. 

(Seal) 

(My commission expires October 13th 1901.) 

FILED FOR RECORD, November 20, 1900. 

Geo. A. Clark, Secretary of State. 

PETITION FOR AMENDMENT OF CHARTER 
of 

The American Mennonite Brethren Mission Union 
of Buhler, Reno County, Kansas 
Original field November 20th, 1900 

To the State Charter Board, Topeka, Kansas 

Mr. C.E. Denton, Secretary 
Dear Sir: 

We, THE AMERICAN MENNONITE BRETHREN MISSION 
UNION, a corporation, the Directors having subscribed hereto, 
representing two-thirds of the number of its Board, and certified to 
by the president and secretary of said Board, respectfully petition 
The Kansas State Charter Board to Grant the aforesaid Mission Union 
the hereinafter stipulated changes and amendments to its charter 
now on file in your office. 

The principal reason we offer for this amendment, as herein- 
after stated and for which we pray, is: That the original charter in 
its provisions and limitations relates to foreign missions in definite 
terms, but omits reference to home missions, schools and benevolent 
institutions, all of which, as we believe and has been decided by our 
General Conference, should form a part of the mission of the associa- 
tion acting under said charter: 


FIRST 

That the name of this corporation be: THE CONFERENCE OF 
THE MENNONTIE BRETHREN CHURCH OF NORTH AMERICA. 

SECOND 

That the purpose for which this corporation is formed be: 

A. To preach the gospel in different lands through missionaries 
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and evangelists. 

B. To join and gather together in fellowship of Christ the 
believers, and to teach and guide them for their protection from evil. 

C. The opening and keeping up of benevolent institutions and 
schools and to publish Christian literature. 

D. The sending out and supporting of missionaries, teachers, 
evangelists and others to labor according to the rules and bylaws of 
the association. 

E. The collection of the necessary funds and money, the receiv- 
ing of gifts and donations, to own and secure property, land or sites, 
erect mission stations, schools and such other benevolent institu- 
tions, and to support them. 

No further changes to original charter required. 

Henry Voth, President 
N.N. Hiebert, Secretary 

D.D. Ediger, Director; Rev. H. Adrian, Director 
Johann Foth, Director; Johann Warkentin, Director 
J.J. Kliewer, Director; Abr. Richert, Director 
State of Minnesota, County of Cottonwood, SS. 

Personally appeared before me, the undersigned, a Notary 
Public, The American Mennonite Brethen Mission Union, a corpora- 
tion represented by Henry Voth, and attested by Notary. 


B.5 — BYLAWS OF 1909 CONSTITUTION 

MISSION TO THE GENTILES 

A. Commission 

The Conference has the commission to preach the Gospel to all 
people, and especially to bring the glad tidings of redemption 
through Jesus Christ, according to the command of the Lord Jesus 
(Mark 16:15). 


B. Board of Directors 

1. The Executive Committee, together with the other directors, 
has the management of the entire foreign mission work; namely, 
recommendation and sending out of missionaries, the opening 
of stations, and the allocation of moneys. 

2. A committee consisting of all missionaries on the mission fields 
shall aid the Administrative Committee with advice and in car- 
rying out resolutions. 

3. The Administrative Committee, consisting of sixty brethren, is 
elected by the Conference. One third of these is elected at each 
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annual meeting and will serve three years. Not more than half 
may be preachers. This Committee has the management of the 
notes given to the mission fund. 

C. Mission Treasury 

1 . The Mission Fund. The stock capital of this Fund cannot be used, 
but the interest may be used for the opening of new stations, 
erection of mission buildings, and for the payment of other mis- 
sion costs. In case of dire necessity the Conference shall decide 
whether some of the stock capital may be used. Contributions 
for the Fund will be accepted according to the following 
stipulations: If someone wishes to donate a sum, it will suffice 
if he or she will give a note, properly signed. If a couple, both 
sign. The note may be made to be payable within ten years. The 
interest which the donor promises to give shall be at least five 
percent. Should the Giver die, then the heirs are to pay the 
note. Sums of less than $25 will be accepted in cash only, then 
will be loaned with interest. Notes should be made out to the 
name of the Conference. 

2. General Treasury. All love offerings and collections with no 
other designation will be used to pay the salaries of mis- 
sionaries and to cover other mission expenses according to the 
resolution of the Conference and the consent of the directors. 

3. Special Treasury. All gifts given by the donors for special pur- 
poses will be used, if possible, according to the wishes of the 
donors. If, however, for some reason the gifts cannot be used 
as designated, then the donor is to be so informed and he may 
appropriate them for another purpose. If the latter is not done, 
then these gifts will flow into the general mission treasury. The 
general treasury should be favored at all times. 

4. Lands. All lands necessary and purchased for the erection of 
mission stations inland and in foreign countries are the property 
of this Corporation and the ownership titles are to be in the 
name of the Corporation. 

D. Missionaries 

1 . Reception and Sending Out. All brothers and sisters wishing to 

be sent out by the Conference of the Mennonite Brethren 
Church of North America must be members of the Mennonite 
Brethren Church; must have proven themselves in their faith- 
life; must have a good report in their home congregation; must 
have a recommendation from the same; further, they must 
have the necessary physical health, as well as the required 
education in the English and German languages. To gain the 
necessary confidence of the General Conference, it would be 
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well that such workers had served with success for three years 
in the Conference. However, if they have gained this con- 
fidence they may be sent out sooner. 

2. Support. A couple sent to the foreign country receives $250 for 
outfitting, a single person $125. The annual salary of a couple 
is $800, that of a single person $400. After they have been in 
India for three years, they receive an additional $50 per per- 
son. The salary of missionaries and evangelists in America is 
$500 for a couple and $350 for a single brother. Travel expenses 
are not included. 

3. Term of Service. Under ordinary circumstances, that is if 
sickness does not hinder, the Conference expects the missionaries 
to serve seven or eight years, after which they are permitted 
a vacation trip. 

4. Salary of Missionaries while on vacation at home. The salary of 
a couple while on vacation is $600, that of a single person $300. 

5. Dismissal. Should mission workers come into a situation not 
brought on by themselves where it is necessary to dismiss 
them, the Conference will be responsible for their support for 
two years after their dismissal. In special cases the Conference 
will continue support in keeping with the principles of Chris- 
tian love. 

6. Reports. Missionaries shall send an annual report on finances 
and the work to the Executive Committee, and a quarterly 
report of the work to the editor of the Zionsbote. 


B. 6 — BY-LAWS — ARTICLE XI: FOREIGN MISSIONS (1936 
CONSTITUTION 

Section 1. The Aim. The Conference recognizes it as its duty to 
preach the gospel to the nations and especially to bring the message 
of salvation through Jesus Christ to the heathen in accordance with 
the commission of Jesus: “Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to the whole creation” (Mark 16:15). 

Section 2. The Managing Committee. The responsibility of direc- 
ting the foreign mission work rests with the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions and the committee consisting of the missionaries that are in 
active service, and is subject to the specifications contained in this 
article and the resolutions of the Conference. 

Section 3. The Board of Foreign Missions. 

Clause 1. Election, Term of Office and Organization. The Board 
consists of five members elected by the Conference at a regular ses- 
sion for one term of approximately three years. The organization pro- 
vides for a chairman, a vice chairman, a secretary, an assistant 
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secretary, and a treasurer. 

Clause 2. Duties of the Board 

(a) The Board of Foreign Missions has full control over all foreign 
mission work. It submits to the Conference, or to the churches, the 
recommendations for the acceptance of new missionaries, decides in 
all questions concerning the sending of missionaries and the opening 
of new stations, and provides that the received mission funds are ap- 
propriated equitably. 

(b) Before each convention of the Conference the Board 
prepares a budget covering the ensuing year. This is then recom- 
mended to the Conference for examination and eventual acceptance 
and serves as a basis for the appropriation of mission funds. In those 
years when the Conference is not in session, the Board revises the 
budget and makes such changes as have become necessary by new 
deeds or changed conditions. However, the Board is obligated to 
carry out the provisions of the budget only so far as the receipts of 
mission funds make this possible. 

(c) In times of extreme need the Board may ask for money out 
of the mission endowment fund as provided for in Article X, Section 
2, Clause 2. Use is to be make of this provision mainly in cases when 
the safety of the missionaries is in danger or when depressions set in 
that would imperil the continuation of the work. 

(d) The Board is charged especially with the duty of stimulating 
the interest in foreign missions and of advancing the work in every 
way. It endeavors to do this by publishing reports on the condition 
of the work quarterly or oftener, and by sending to the missionaries 
on the field encouraging communications from the homeland. 

(e) The Board is expected to meet in regular session at least 
twice a year for detailed consultation concerning the needs of the 
work. The traveling expenses caused thereby are to be paid out of 
the mission treasury. 

Clause 3. The Duties of the Separate Officers. 

(a) The chairman performs the customary duties of the office. 
He presides at the meetings of the Board, and provides for the 
appropriate representation of the mission work at the conventions of 
the Conference. If it is impossible for him to perform his duties the 
vice chairman takes his place. 

(b) The secretary keeps the minutes of all sessions and takes care 
of the official correspondence. He shall preserve both the minutes 
and all official correspondence for which purpose the Board is in- 
structed to provide the necessary accommodations. Furthermore, 
the secretary prepares quarterly reports on the existing conditions of 
the work and submits them for publication. It is primarily his duty 
to encourage and strengthen the missionaries by frequent com- 
munications from the homeland. The assistant secretary finds his 
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chief duty in the help that he can give during the sessions of the 
Board by aiding in recording the proceedings of the meeting. 

(c) The treasurer is authorized to receive all funds that are given 
for mission work, and is required to issue receipts for the same and 
to administer these funds conscientiously. He makes all payments in 
accordance with the specifications of the Conference or of the Board 
and on the basis of the officially accepted budget. Accounts, for the 
payment of which provision has not been made in the manner 
prescribed above, must first be approved by the chairman and the 
secretary. He shall keep himself prepared to report in detail on the 
condition of the treasury at any meeting of the Board or the Con- 
ference and to produce the cash that is in the treasury. In order to 
facilitate the receiving and transmitting of the contributions for mis- 
sion work from distant churches, the Board may appoint assistant 
treasurers as conditions may require. These need not be members of 
the Board. 

Section 4. The Committees of Missionaries. 

(a) The missionaries that serve on any specific field (including 
both men and women) are considered to be a committee that par- 
ticipates in the management of the mission work by submitting its 
recommendations. Thus every field is represented. 

(b) The organization of the work on the field is left to the respective 
missionaries. Likewise the arranging of all local affairs of their fields 
rests in their hands. But they should always endeavor to obtain 
uniform procedures in all mission work. 

(c) These committees of missionaries direct to the Board of 
Foreign Missions their recommendations for the work in their respective 
fields and give detailed information concerning the needs and the 
conditions. Provisions for the work are then made as far as possible 
on the basis of these recommendations and reports. 

Section 5. The Treasuries for Foreign Missions. 

Clause 1 . The Mission Endowment Fund. The regulations for this 
fund are contained in Article X, Section 2. 

Clause 2. The Mission Treasury. 

(a) Income into this treasury is being sought from the following 
sources: mission offerings in churches, Sunday schools, young people’s 
societies, and other organizations in the churches; mission offerings 
at harvest and mission festivals; contributions given by God’s 
children as expressions of gratitude to the Lord; interest from the 
mission endowment fund, and rents from mission farms and other 
properties. All gifts designated in general terms for mission work 
flow into this treasury. 

(b) Mission money that flows into this treasury is used to spread 
the gospel among the heathen. Missionaries are sent out and are sup- 
ported by it, mission buildings are erected and the various branches 
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of mission work are supported, such as evangelization through native 
preachers and Bible women, schools at the stations and in villages, 
nursing the sick in hospitals and in the villages. 

Clause 3. The Treasury for Assigned Gifts. 

(a) All gifts that are designated for a certain field or some 
specific purpose are remitted according to the wishes of the donors. 
However, if for some unavoidable reason they cannot be sent to the 
designated field, it is to be reported to the donors so that they can 
reassign them to other mission purposes. If no specific designation is 
then given, these gifts flow into the regular mission treasury. 

(b) Mission money given to the support of native preachers, Bible 
women, etc., in the fields for which the Conference has become 
responsible is considered to supplement wherever the income of the 
regular mission treasury is insufficient to satisfy all needs. 

Section 6. Missionaries. 

Clause 1. Accepting and Sending Missionaries. All brethren and 
sisters that wish to be sent by the Conference must be members of 
the Mennonite Brethren Church, have been found approved in their 
spiritual life, be in good standing in their home church and obtain 
from the same a recommendation for service in foreign mission 
work. Furthermore they must be in good bodily health and possess 
the necessary education and training. In order to gain the confidence 
of the Conference it is desirable that such workers have been active 
in the churches for a period of three years; but if they possess this 
confidence they may be sent earlier. 

Clause 2. Support. 

(a) Each married couple receives a certain amount for equip- 
ment when they are sent to the field the first time; single persons 
receive one half of the amount. In addition to this they are allowed 
something the first year toward extra expenses connnected with the 
study of the language. 

(b) The annual salaries of the missionaries, both for the time of 
active service and that spent at home on furlough, are stipulated by 
the Conference with due consideration of conditions as they exist at 
home and on the fields. But whenever special cases occur or hard 
times arise, it shall be the right and duty of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions to make such provision that the work can be carried on till the 
next convention of the Conference. 

Clause 3. Terms of Service and Furloughs. 

(a) Under ordinary conditions, i.e., when not prevented by 
sickness, the Conference expects that missionaries are in active work 
for a period of seven or eight years. After this a furlough is granted. 

(b) After the first term of service a furlough of from twelve to 
eighteen months is granted with salary; after the second or any later 
term the furlough may be a little longer, but should not exceed a 
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period of three years. 

Clause 4. Providing for the Children. 

(a) The Conference assists the missionaries in the care of their 
children, by making special allowances for their support until they 
have reached the age of eighteen years. 

(b) Whenever children attain the age in which they cannot be 
taken into the field without serious loss, the return of the mis- 
sionaries into active mission work is expected only when they can 
make arrangements for their supervision and care during the time of 
their absence. 

Clause 5. Retiring From Active Mission Service. 

(a) When missionaries who have been approved in the work, 
receive the conviction from the Lord that they should enter into 
other work or serve on some other mission field, they may withdraw 
with the consent of the Board. The Conference is thereby absolved 
from any further obligations. 

(b) Should the conditions so shape themselves that the Con- 
ference cannot retain all mission workers in active service, the Con- 
ference obligates itself to provide for such mission workers after 
their release as provided for their support during times of furlough, 
i.e., eighteen months when the release comes after one term of ser- 
vice and three years if it comes after the second or a later term. 

(c) The Conference endeavors to provide for those missionaries 
who have spent their whole strength in mission service by the pur- 
chase or erection of one or more mission homes. It also requests the 
home churches to provide for the support of the mission workers 
who belong to them and reside in their midst, for they receive many 
blessings through the presence and service of such workers. The 
Conference is willing to do in every case what Christian love 
demands. 

Clause 6. Reports. The missionaries as a committee on their field 
shall report semi-annually to the Board on the finances and the work 
together with recommendations for providing for the mission work. 
Aside from this it is desired that all missionaries report frequently on 
their work and if possible, send quarterly reports to the editor of the 
Zionsbote for publication. 
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B.7 — TESTIMONY OF J.H. PANKRATZ (1901) 

So far as we personally were concerned. I say “we” because my 
companion, my dear wife, was always with me, we were willing to 
serve in the vineyard of our Saviour, Jesus Christ, wherever He had 
an open door for us. We had confessed to each other that we had pro- 
mised the Master to go to the foreign mission field if He would open 
a door for entrance into that service. At the time of the events just 
referred to we had been doing evangelistic work for a few years in 
our churches. 

At times we had felt the gracious blessings of God in the work 
and His strengthening help in our weakness and so we had begun to 
like the part of labor that the dear Lord had assigned to us; yet we 
were deeply interested in the foreign mission work of our Con- 
ference. We sincerely sympathized with Reverend and Mrs. Hiebert 
in their suffering. 

The time for the conference to meet in the fall of 1901 at 
Bingham Lake, Minn., was drawing nearer, and with it the question 
concerning the mission work in India. We were informed that 
Brother D.F. Bergthold would be there and would be considered for 
mission service in India. Soon the Board of Foreign Missions put the 
question to us if we would feel it as a call from God if the Conference 
should ask us to go to India and take up work which had been inter- 
rupted by the coming of Reverend and Mrs. Hiebert. This caused a 
searching examination of our hearts, but Scripture passages such as 
Matthew 28:1-20; Mark 16:15; Luke 24:46-49, and some in Acts, led 
us to the conviction that if the Conference should call us to go to India 
for mission work there, we would accept it as a call from the Lord 
Jesus through the voice of the Conference to enter the service on the 
foreign mission field. It is still vividly in my heart, soul, and mind 
how the question was asked by the Conference, if we would be will- 
ing to go as sent by the Lord Jesus to the mission field in India if the 
Conference asked us to do so, and I accept it as from God. Then I 
stepped out of the conference room in order to make possible a more 
free discussion about our fitness. I went and threw myself upon the 
ground behind a hedge, praying to the Saviour Christ Jesus to let us 
go only if we were fit in His sight. When I had been called back to 
the conference session we were informed that we had been accepted 
for the mission work in India. Then there seemed to be a hush of 
devotion when prayers of thanksgiving and prayers for divine 
guidance went up to the Throne of Grace. One still feels the deep 
touch in the heart and the stir of God’s Spirit in those gripping 
prayers. Many a time they have been an encouragement in hours of 
trial in the work on the field. Thanks to God for them. 
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B. 8 CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN MENNOITE 
BRETHREN MISSION CONFERENCE, INDIA. 

I. The Name 

This Corporation shall be known as ‘ ‘The Mission Conference of 
the American Mennonite Brethren Mission.” 

II. The Purpose of this Conference 

That we as workers on the mission field strengthen, encourage 
and edify each other by relating our experiences in the work, but 
mainly by studying God’s Word and uniting in prayer. 

That we present questions and problems of the work for general 
disdussion to find ways and means to carry on the work entrusted to 
us in a uniform manner. 

That we keep our mission board at home informed of the needs 
and difficulties and aid them with suggestions and advice. 

III. The Members of this Conference 

All brethren and sisters, recognized by the General Conference 
as workers, also all workers who have received the confidence and 
consent of the General Conference, are members of this Conference. 

Like-minded missionaries of other denominations and friends of 
our missionaries may take part in our devotional meetings if they so 
desire. 

IV. The Conference Meetings 

There shall be two regular sessions within a conference year, one 
at the beginning of the year, the other in the month of June or July. 

V. The Officers 

Chairman, vice-chairman, secretary, assistant secretary, 
treasurer, and helper. 

VI. The Duties 

That this Conference may be able to aid the Board of Missions in 
an advisory capacity. 

That it may participate in a pratical way in the life of the Mission. 
The Conference is to organize as follows: 

(a) an executive committee and (b) other committees according 
to possibility and need, namely hospital committee, school commit- 
tee, building committee, etc. 

VII. Relationships of the Conference 

To represent the position taken by this association responsible to 
missionaries to the Board of Missions. 

The individual members of this conference will comply with deci- 
sions insofar as they are in accord with the positions taken by our 
Conference and the method of our work. 

Although every member has the privilege to write personal let- 
ters to the Board at home and present personal viewpoints and give 
information, it is expected that nothing contrary to the resolutions 
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of the Conference will be submitted. One exception could be if the 
member in question had openly objected to the resolution on the 
floor of the Conference. 

2. Additional Notes 

I. The Order at Conference Sessions 

That whenever possible we allow time for general edification by 
beginning with God’s Word and prayer before the business sessions. 

That the manner in which these devotional periods are to be con- 
ducted be left to each station where the Conference meets, or accor- 
ding to arrangements made at the current session. 

That we as a Conference conduct business according to 
customary rules of procedure whenever it is difficult to reach a deci- 
sion, but that in general we will not be tied down to them, but leave 
room for brotherly conviction and the Holy Spirit. 

That we resist injecting personal problems or discussions, but 
focus on those issues which would add to the general good. 

II. Election and term of service of officers 

That election of officers be by ballot, and that majority vote 
decide the election. 

That officers be elected only for one conference year. 

III. Duties of Officers 

That the chairman or someone he delegates open all sessions with 
a Word of God and prayer. 

That he sign all public documents after he has examined them. 

That the vice-chairman lead the session in the absence of the 
chairman, or when other reasons require this. 

That the secretary, with the aid of the assistant-secretary, record 
the minutes, and at the beginning of every session read them; that 
he enter the accepted minutes into a book for this purpose; that he 
make copies of these minutes, signed by the chairman and secretary, 
and send them to the Board of Missions; that he sign all documents 
which are to be made public; that all official correspondence be 
taken care of by him; that he present all mission board cor- 
respondence at the Conference or send copies to missionaries by mail 
if it is urgent. 

The treasurer is to receive all mission money sent in. He is to 
record and deposit it in a recommended bank, disbursing them to the 
missionaries according to the instructions from the treasurer in 
America or from the Conference. Should he receive letters intended 
for all missionaries on the field from the general treasurer, he should 
submit them to them. 

IV. The Administrative Committee 

This Committee should, when necessary, meet twice each con- 
ference year as called by the chairman. If necessary, the chairman 
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may call additional meetings, but whenever, possible such special 
matters should be taken care of by correspondence. 

All questions and problems that the individual missionaries may 
have during the conference year, and, for which they seek advice 
and suggestions, should be presented to this Committee for quick 
disposition. 

The chairman may invite other members of the Conference, 
especially those who work on problems that are similar and may be 
affected, for consultation. 

V. Missionaries going on Furlough and Returning 

That the Conference supply a substitute when a station becomes 
vacant in consultation with missionaries being considered. They 
should also be concerned that returning missionaries get back into 
the work as soon as possible. Should these questions need to be solved 
before or after our regular session, then the Administrative Commit- 
tee, together with the missionaries, will make the necessary arrange- 
ments until the time of the Conference. 

VI. Harmonious Relationship 

That we as a Missions Conference make it our responsibility to 
work in harmony on the various stations, particularly in respect to 
the salaries of the employed nationals such as the leaders of the con- 
gregation, evangelists, school teachers, workers in the hospitals, Bible 
women, etc. 

That the appointment and dismissal of new workers be the 
responsibility of the individual missionary. 

That travel arrangements, including furlough, will be left to the 
individual missionaries. 

VII. Conference Year and Reports 

That our Conference year end with the last day of the month of 
June, that we report our financial account both in Rupees and 
dollars, and these be accompanied by a report to the Board of Mis- 
sions in America. 

That we as individual missionaries publicize material which may 
be of interest to the work in India in available papers and through 
other possible methods. 
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B. 9 — DRAFT FOR A PROPOSED CONSTITUTION OF THE 
FIELD COUNCIL OF THE ANDHRA MENNONITE BRETHREN 
CHURCH AND THE AMERICAN MENNONITE BRETHREN 
MISSION 

I. NAME 

The name of this organization shall be: “The Field Council of the 
Andhra Mennonite Brethren Church and the American Mennonite 
Brethren Mission.’’ 

II PURPOSE 

The Purpose in establishing this Field Council shall be: 

1. To maintain close relationship between the Church and the 
Mission. 

2. To strengthen the Church in its organization as well as in its 
spiritual life. 

3. To encourage and guide the members of the Church in a Study 
of the Word of God, in Christian Fellowship, and in a Holy 
Walk. 

4. To assist the Local Churches, the Field Association, and the 
Convention of the Andhra M.B. Church in all the phases of 
Christian Work, which we unitedly endeavour to do for our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

III. COMPOSITION OF THE COUNCIL 

This Field Council shall be composed of fourteen members, 
representing the following: 

1. Eight members shall be from the eight Field Associations, one 
from each. 

2. Six members shall be from the American Mennonite Brethren 
Mission. 

These members are elected annually. Those representing the 
Field Associations are elected by their respective Association at its 
first regular meeting of the year. Those from the Mission are elected 
by the Missionary Conference at its first session of the year. 

IV. MEETINGS OF THE COUNCIL 

1 . A regular meeting of the Field Council is to be held once in the 
year. At this meeting the organization of the Council is 
effected for the year. The officers arrange time and place for 
this meeting. 

2. Special meetings of the Council may be called when the 
officers deem it available. 

V. ORGANIZATION OF THE COUNCIL 

1. The Council elects the following officers: Chairman, Assistant 
Chairman, Two Secretaries, and a Treasurer. 

2. The Duties of these officers are those usually delegated to 
officers of an organization. 
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a. The chairman calls the meetings, calls the sessions to 
order, and presides at the same. 

b. The Assistant Chairman takes the place of the chairman 
when the chairman is unable to be present or unable to do 
the work. 

c. One of the Secretaries is to be from the Andhra M.B. 
Church. He records the minutes in the Telugu language 
and carries on such official correspondence which is to be 
done in the Telugu language. 

The other Secretary, who is one of the members from the 
Mission, records the minutes in the English language and 
carries on such official correspondence where the English 
language is properly employed. 

d. The Treasurer receives all the funds of the Council, keeps 
accounts of the same, keeps them on deposit at a place ap- 
proved by the Council, and makes such payments which 
are authorized by the Council. 

VI. ITEMS OF BUSINESS TO BE TAKEN UP BY THE COUNCIL 

This Field Council may take up at it meetings the following points 

of business for deliberation and disposal: 

1. Those items which are submitted by any one of the Field 
Associations affiliated with the Council. 

2. Those items which are submitted by any duly organized Local 
A. M.B. Church and its Field Association. 

3. Those items which are submitted by the Andhra M.B. 
Convention. 

4. Those items which are submitted by the A. M.B. Missionary 
Conference in India. 

5. Those items which the Council itself deems advisable to take 
up for consideration. 

6. An individual wishing to present to the Council any matter for 
consideration must submit this through the channel of his 
local church and his Field Association. 

VII. THE WORKING OF THIS COUNCIL 

1. This Field Council shall begin to function and organize itself 
as soon as the A. M.B. Missionary Conference and at least Five 
Field Associations have accepted this Constitution and have 
elected members for the same. 

2. The Telugu language shall be the medium of discussion at all 
the meetings, though the minutes are written in both the 
Telugu and English language. 

3. A Quorum at a regular or special meeting requires the 
presence of at least five of the members elected by the Field 
Associations and at least three members elected by the Mis- 
sionary Conference. 
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4. Amendments to this Constitution and Changes in the same 
can only be made by a two-thirds vote of the Council at its 
regular meeting and the approval of at least five Field 
Associations and of the Missionary Conference. 


B. 10 — PRINCIPLES FOR THE EXTENSION OF MISSION WORK 

(As approved by the Board of Foreign Missions, September 15, 
1942, for recommendation to the Conference.) 

Section 1. Purpose and Aim. 

Clause 1. General Statement. “Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to the whole creation” (Mark 16:15). This Great 
Commission of our Lord Jesus has been the inspiration of His church 
throughout the centuries in every sincere effort to spread the light 
of the gospel. That this may continue to be the controlling passion of 
the Mennonite Brethren Church of North America and become such 
in an even larger measure is the Purpose and Aim of these Principles 
for the Extension of Mission Work. 

Clause 2. There exists within the Mennonite Brethren Church 
much interest in mission work which cannot be utilized to its fullest 
extent nor directed most effectively without more definite organiza- 
tion. It is the specific purpose of these Principles to provide for the 
organization of these interests and their correlation with the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the Conference of the Mennonite Brethren 
Church of North America. 

Clause 3. Present trends under the coercion of existing world 
conditions tend toward greater union of efforts for the extension of 
God’s Kingdom here on earth. The hope is entertained that these 
Principles may also serve to lead to closer affiliation of such 
churches, mission societies, and other similar bodies that are closely 
related by their faith, practice, and history. 

Section 2. Organization and Method of Operation. 

Clause 1. Separate mission societies in the sense and nature of 
these Principles should be organized within the Mennonite Brethren 
Church only when there is a pressing need that cannot be met effec- 
tively otherwise and the interest is sufficiently stable and 
widespread that its successful operation can be expected to continue 
over a reasonable period of time. The restrictive phase of this clause 
does not apply to the formation of mission societies within the local 
churches for prayer, mission study, the raising of funds, and like 
purposes. 

Clause 2. Mission societies that are organized for the purpose of 
supporting work on some definite mission field may apply to the 
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Board of Foreign Missions of the Conference of the Mennonite 
Brethren Church of North America for affiliation with the same in its 
work. Upon gaining the necessary mutual understanding and for- 
mulating the agreement, the work is to be transacted in harmony 
with the provisions laid down in the following clauses for these 
Principles. 

Clause 3. At least once a year these affiliated societies are in- 
vited to meet jointly with the Board of Foreign Missions for the pur- 
pose of considering the need of the work and of making the 
necessary provision for its maintenance through another year. The 
time and place of such meetings as well as the number of represen- 
tative delegates are to be arranged by mutual agreement. Converse- 
ly, these affiliated societies invite the Board of Foreign Missions to 
be represented at least once a year. It is understood that each society 
takes care of the travelling expenses of their representatives, unless 
other provisions are made. 

Clause 4. It shall be the purpose of these joint meetings to study 
the needs of the various fields, try to find ways and means of 
meeting these needs and make provision for the maintenance and 
possible expansion of the work in all its phases. In order to ac- 
complish this, it is expected that detailed and complete reports be 
prepared and submitted to the joint session, and that all deliberations 
be carried on in openness and full mutual confidence. After these 
joint sessions each co-operating body has the right to meet in ex- 
ecutive session. 

Section 3. Missionaries. 

Clause 1. The affiliated societies through their committees or 
boards are enjoined to use the utmost care to accept and send out as 
missionaries only persons that meet the general requirements which 
are approved by the Conference of the Mennonite Brethren Church 
of North America in so far as they apply to the purpose of these prin- 
ciples. Article XI, Section 6. Clause 1 in the “Constitution and 
Bylaws” contains a list of these qualifications, and of them the 
following apply to the present purpose. It is expected of all can- 
didates for mission work that they (a) have been found approved in 
their spiritual life, (b) be in good standing in their home church, (c) 
obtain from their home church a recommendation for the mission 
work in which they wish to engage, (d) be in good bodily health, and 
(e) possess the necessary education and training. 

It is recognized that no list of qualifications can cover all cases; 
variations and exceptions may be made with respect to the in- 
dividual candidates and also in regard to the different fields of ser- 
vice. The responsible governing body (the committee or board of the 
mission society) has the right to pass on the application. Some of the 
large mission societies from the many years of extensive experience 
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especially in tropical countries include the following points in their 
standards. These may serve as a guide even when they cannot be ap- 
plied as an ironclad rule. 

(a) Age limit. 24 to 30 years is considered by most mission 
societies as the age for the acquisition of a new language. 

(b) Health. Only those candidates should be accepted for service 
in foreign fields who pass a thorough medical examination. 

(c) Education. Some will need specialized training, but all should 
have a good knowledge of the Bible. Special training will be required 
for those who wish to serve as doctors, nurses, teachers. One needs 
to remember that the best is not too good on the mission field. Of a 
missionary who has charge of a station it is not expected too much 
that he have acquired a college education and completed a 
theological course. 

(d) Experience. It is well that the candidates have at least one 
year’s experience in the homeland in lines of service similar to those 
in which they expect to engage on the mission field. Originally our 
brethren required three years. During this time the candidate should 
give evidence of efficiency and tact and love for souls (2 Cor. 5:14a). 

(e) Character. High ideals in social and business relations, com- 
mon sense in dealing with others, steadiness of purpose, ability to 
work harmoniously with others, cheerfulness of spirit, absolute 
adherence to the path of virtue — these are qualities that every mis- 
sionary must cultivate. 

(f) Family Relations. The mission fields offer fine opportunities 
to single ladies. Some boards do not hesitate to send single men; but 
in most cases it is best that they marry before they go to a foreign 
field. Children in the home of a missionary are not considered a hin- 
drance; but when the family has become large, and especially when 
some of the children are of school age, parents need to consider 
seriously whether their first duty does not tie them to the homeland 
where they can give more adequate care to the precious young souls 
that God has entrusted to them. 

(g) Financial Obligations. The vocation of the missionary calls for 
heavy sacrifices and seldom offers abundant rewards in monetary 
values. It is therefore highly desirable that the new missionary 
discharge all of his financial obligations before entrance upon the 
work. It will be hard to pay debts with savings from a missionary’s 
modest salary. Moreover, to have found ways and means to liquidate 
one’s own obligations is one of the finest recommendations that a 
young person can have. 

(h) The Call From God. This is of the highest importance, and 
every candidate should be clear on this point. It is a subjective 
qualification of which the person alone can speak with certainty. But 
one needs to remember that this subjective call will be corroborated 
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by qualities listed above. When the Holy Spirit called for the separa- 
tion of Barnabas and Saul, the call found a ready response by their 
associates and the church at Antioch (Acts 13:1-3). 

Clause 2. All affiliated mission societies, including their govern- 
ing mission bodies (committees or boards) and missionaries, pledge 
themselves to work harmoniously with the Board of Foreign Missions 
toward the end that perfect unity is maintained in the churches at 
home and that the work on the various mission fields is likewise car- 
ried on in the same spirit of unity, especially in regard to the 
theological teaching and the founding and organizing of churches. 

Clause 3. It will be possible that members of denominations 
other than the Mennonite Brethren work upon these mission fields, 
provided they observe the principles announced above, adhere to 
the approved teaching of scriptural truths, and the churches which 
they represent contribute a reasonable share of their support. 

Section 4. Support and Administration of Funds. 

Clause 1. Each affiliated mission society has the right to main- 
tain its own treasury and administer its funds. However, it shall 
always be the policy of the treasurer of the Board of Foreign Missions 
to give such assistance as may be desired and is within his means. If 
desired, funds may be transmitted through the Board’s treasury. 

Clause 2. Contributions to the work of the affiliated mission 
societies may be solicited from those sources and in ways and means 
found to be fair and adequate by agreement with the Board of 
Foreign Missions. First in line would be member churches of the Men- 
nonite Brethren Conference. The church paper Zionsbote and other 
periodicals as well as deputation work would be considered proper 
means for the purposes of publicity in order to lay the needs of any 
particular field before the people. In this solicitation for funds great 
care should be exercised to avoid all repression of rightful interests 
of those concerned. Member churches of the Mennonite Brethren 
Conference should not forget that their first duty is toward those 
missions for which the Conference has assumed all responsibility. 

Clause 3. On the occasion of the joint session with the represen- 
tatives of the affiliated mission societies, the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions prepares a budget for the work on all fields concerned covering 
the needs of the following year. A reasonable share of these ap- 
propriations may be taken from the general mission treasury; 
however, all funds that are specified for any particular field must be 
reserved for it and used for their designated purpose. If for any 
reason and at any time the funds in the general mission treasury are 
insufficient to cover the appropriations, all fields share pro rata ac- 
cording to the accepted budget. 

Section 5. Legal Protection. 

Clause 1 . All misison societies affiliated according to these Prin- 
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ciples may register their mission stations as missions of the Con- 
ference of the Mennonite Brethren Church of North America, and 
the Conference shall give such protection as may be within its 
means. 

Clause 2. The registration herein provided for shall not restrict 
any mission society to administer the internal affairs of said missions; 
neither shall it absolve them from any obligation which they may 
have assumed by entrance upon such affiliation. 


B. 11 — SUMMARY STATEMENT OF MB-KMB MERGER (1960) 

The Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Church of North America had 
its beginning in the village of Annafeld, Crimea, Russia, on 
September 21, 1869, as a group of 19 persons, with Jacob A. Wiebe 
(1839-1921) as their leader and elder. Through a spontaneous 
religious revival most of the families in the village had begun to seek 
a more earnest Christian life and had experienced conversion. The 
group chose the name “Bruedergemeinde” but was soon called 
“Krimmer Mennoniten Brudergemeinde” to distinguish it from the 
“Mennoniten Brudergemeinde” founded in the Molotschna in 1860. 
Each had originated separately and independently of each other, yet 
both arose from the same general revival with a similar faith and 
purpose. The act of rebaptism constituted in effect a withdrawal of 
the newly formed K.M.B. group from the Kleine Gemeinde, with 
which Wiebe had some connections. Much of the ultra-conservative 
spirit of the Kleine Gemeinde was transmitted into the K.M.B. group, 
in combination with the new emphasis on conversion, assurance and 
experience. 

The new group grew slowly and when in 1874 they left for the 
United States of America they numbered about forty members; all 
except three families emigrated, settling in Marion County, Kansas. 

From the beginning the K.M.B. have had an active interest in 
home and foreign missions. On October 5, 1901, the K.M.B. Church 
was first chartered as “The Mission Board of the K.M.B. Church,” 
with headquarters at Hillsboro, Kansas. On July 6, 1917, they were 
incorporated as the “Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Church of North 
America” in the State of Kansas. Through evangelistic efforts of the 
settlers at Gnadenau, the first congregation, other settlements were 
reached and churches were organized in time in Kansas, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, Oklahoma, North Carolina, Arkansas, and in Canada. 

The first misison station was founded among the Negro people in 
North Carolina and Tennessee in 1900. In 1901 the H.C. Bartels went 
to China to the Shantung and Honan Provinces. In 1922 a field was 
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opened in Mongolia, and the work in Peru among the Campa and 
Spanish-speaking Indians was opened in 1946. 

Since our forefathers came to America, the Mennonite Brethren 
and the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Conferences have sought a 
closer fellowship. There has always existed a brotherly working 
relationship and a recognition of each other as sister conferences for 
which we are grateful. Repeated and various moves toward merger 
have been made, sometimes they were quite strong, sometimes not 
so strong. Various overtures toward merger have been made by the 
Mennonite Brethren and discussed in both conferences, even in early 
days. 

The past decade has been fraught with earnest deliberations, 
prayer and seeking after the leading of the Lord. The fear of 
sidestepping a challenge once begun by our forefathers, a lack of 
oneness of mind on the merger issue, and the problems of a smaller 
conference involving its missions and program presented real 
problems. But by patience, persistence and continued negotiations 
these matters have been solved by the grace of the Lord. In 1956 
important agreements were reached by the K.M.B. Merger 
Committee and the M.B. Board of Reference and Counsel, and later 
approved by the K.M.B. Conference delegates. On October 8, 1957, 
the churches of the K.M.B. Conference voted by a two-thirds majority 
to merge with the General Conference of the Mennonite Brethren 
Church. Steps toward merger were approved in 1958 and 1959, and 
in 1960 definite plans of merger on General Conference and district 
level were ratified by the K.M.B. delegates. 
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B. 12 — CHARTER OF THE KRIMMER MENNONITE BRETHREN 
CHURCH WITH MISSIONS PROPOSAL 

STATE OF KANSAS 
Department of State 
J.T. BOTKIN, Secretary of State 

To all to whom these presents shall come, Greetings! 

I, J.T. Botkin, Secretary of State of the State of Kansas, do 
hereby certify that the following and hereto attached is a true copy 
of the Charter of the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Church of North 
America, the original of which is now on file and a matter of record 
in this office. 

In testimony whereof I have hereto set my hand and caused to 
be affixed my seal. 

Done in the City of Topeka, this 16th day of July A.D., 1917. 

J.T. Botkin, Secretary of State. 

By E.A. Cornell. 


CHARTER 

The undersigned, citizens of the state of Kansas, do hereby 
voluntarily associate ourselves together for the purpose of forming 
a private corporation under the law of the State of Kansas, and do 
hereby certify: 

First 

That the name of this corporation shall be, “The Krimmer Men- 
nonite Brethren Church of North America.” 

Second 

That this corporation is not organized for profit and that the 
pruposes for which it is formed are: to promote the interests of 
religion in our midst and abroad, and the spread of scriptural holiness 
throughout the community. 

Third 

That the place where its business is to be transacted is at 
Hillsboro, Marion County, Kansas. 

Fourth 

That the term for which this corporation is to exist is Fifty Years. 

Fifth 

That the number of Directors of this Corporation shall be Five (5) 
and the names and residences of those who are appointed for the 
first year are: 

John Esau, Inman, Kansas 
Cornelius Thiessen, Inman, Kansas 
Peter A. Wiebe, Lehigh, Kansas 
John J. Friesen, Hillsboro, Kansas 
David E. Harder, Hillsboro, Kansas 
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Sixth 

That the estimated value of the goods chattels, lands, rights and 

credits owned by the corporation is Dollars. 

That the amount of the capital stock of this corporation shall be 
Dollars and shall be divided into None shares, of none dollars each. 

Seventh 

That the names and the residences of the stock-holders of said 
corporation, and the number of shares held by each are as follows, 
to wit: None. 

In testimony whereof, we have hereunto subscribed our names, 
this 14th day of May A.D. 1917. 

John Esau Cornelius Thiessen 

Peter A. Wiebe John J. Friesen. 

David E. Harder 
State of Kansas. Marion County. 

Personally appeared before me, a notary Public in and for Marion 
County, Kansas, the above-named John Esau, Cornelius Thiessen, 
Peter A. Wiebe, John J. Friesen and David E. Harder. 

Who are personally know to me to be the same persons who ex- 
ecuted the foregoing instrument of writing and duly acknowledged 
the execution of the same. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto affixed my seal and 
subscribed my name this 14th day of May A.D. 1917. 

P.F. Friesen, 
Notary Public. 

My commission expires April 24, 1919. 

OFFICE OF THE STATE 

Received of the KRIMMER MENNONITE BRETHREN CHURCH of 
N.A. and deposited in the State Treasury, fees on this Charter as 
follows: 

Application fee 

July 12, 1917 Filing and Recording 
fee $2.50 

Capitalization fee 

J.T. Botkin, Secretary of State, 
By E. Kille 
Chief Clerk 

Filed July 12, 1917, 

J.T. Botkin, 

Secretary of State. 


MISSION PROPOSAL 

The Conference of the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Church is 
an organization incorporated under the laws of the State of Kansas 
according to the following charter: 
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PURPOSE 

The purpose of this incorporation is to conduct missions, foreign 
as well as home missions. The carrying out of these various mission 
activities will be done by committees. 

Foreign Mission will be taken care of by a committee consisting 
of nine members. This committee will be elected by the Conference 
at the annual sessions. 

The term of service for these committee members is three years. 
The time of service for three of these members .ends each year. They 
are then to be re-elected. With this arrangement there will always be 
a majority of experienced members. 

The officers of this committee will be elected each year at the 
time of the Conference and will be newly elected by the committee 
itself. The officers are: chairman, assistant-chairman, secretary, and 
treasurer. 

The duties of this committee are: 

1. To oversee and manage all missions of the Conference; to see 
to it that all Conference resolutions concerning the foreign mission 
be carried out during the year, and to report at the annual session 
regarding the condition of the misson, the work during the past year, 
and suggestions for the future. 

2. At least once a year a session should be held to conduct the 
business occurring in the management of foreign missions, and to 
plan for future work. 

3. To encourage giving, mission interest, and to seek new 
workers. 

4. The officers of this committee shall constitute an executive 
committee. This committee shall have the authority to act in less im- 
portant matters, also when it is necessary to act quickly, if it is not 
possible for the entire committee to gather. 

The chairman of this committee shall call the committee sessions, 
conduct the session, and have the oversight over all work of the com- 
mittee according to the organization rules. 

The vice-chairman is to take the chairman’s place if the chairman 
is absent. 

The secretary shall keep a record of all committee work and com- 
mittee sessions, and keep all written documents in a safe place. At 
the Conference he is to give a written report of all mission work at 
each annual session. 

The treasurer shall receive all money of the Conference which is 
designated for foreign mission, manage it correctly, and upon recom- 
mendation of the Conference or the committee pay it out. He should 
be ready at all times to give an account of his treasury to the con- 
ference at the annual session, and a summarized report. 
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The treasurer of this committee is also the treasurer of the 
conference. 

Missionaries being sent out should also receive a suitable outfit- 
ting. This consists in traveling costs and necessities for the first years 
on the mission field. The sum for the outfitting should in every case 
of sending out missionaries be determined by the Conference or 
committee. 

The committee also determines the place to which missionaries 
should be sent, if the Conference does not do so. However, the wish 
of the missionaries to be sent out should be considered as much as 
possible. 

The support which missionaries receive annually should be 
decided upon by the Conference. In case of urgency the committee 
may support and send money. Such decisions should be presented to 
the Conference for their consent. 

The Conference is always ready to accept bequests. It is to be 
recommended that brethren or sisters remember the mission when 
they bequeath their property. The secretary of the committee has 
forms and will send them free of charge to those who desire them. 

MISSIONARY CANDIDATES 

1. A missionary is one who is sent. The Lord is the Sender 
through the congregation. A brother or a sister who is considering going 
into mission work should be called by the Lord. 

2. The Lord calls in various ways, as we know from God’s Word 
in the calling of the prophets and the apostles. In these various calls 
we notice similar features. The Lord calls only such who believe in 
Him. These experience an inner heart preparation for the work of 
the Lord. During this inner preparation the voice of God calls to them 
“Follow Me.” It becomes a reality to the person called: the Lord 
wants me in the work. Such brothers and sisters that are called 
should have a good reputation in their church as well as with those 
outside. They should display a willingness to work for the saving of 
souls, and receive a recommendation from their congregation. 

The atttributes mentioned in I Timothy 8:1-13 of the bishops and 
servants are generally also fitting for a missionary. 

Missionaries should have an adequate education for their calling. 
They should be familiar with the Word of God and, if possible, be 
able to speak both the German and English languages. 

THE WORK IN THE FIELD 

As soon as the work in the field has progressed enough so that 
there are a number of workers there, an organization of the workers 
will take place. The Board elects one missionary as leader of the 
misison work on this field. The further organization will come from 
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the workers on the field. They shall elect a chairman for all business 
and conference sessions on the field. He shall report on all things to 
the secretary of foreign missions, and oversee the entire work of one 
field. He shall send all necessary recommendations regarding the 
work to the committee on foreign missions. The relation of the mis- 
sionaries on the field to each other shall find expression in the words 
“Love one another,” and “Have salt with you and have peace among 
you.” 

This mission proposal may be enlarged upon at every conference 
session, provided that two-thirds of the conference delegates present 
will vote in favor. 


B. 13 — DOCUMENTS RELATING TO KMB-MB MERGER 

RECOMMENDATION BY KRIMMER MENNONITE BRETHREN CON- 
FERENCE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS IN 1945, APPROVED BY 
K.M.B. CONFERENCE AND PRESENTED TO MENNONITE 
BRETHREN BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

The Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Foreign Mission Board recom- 
mends that the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Conference make an 
attempt to affiliate with the Mennonite Brethren Conference on 
foreign missions in India, Africa, China South America and other 
fields. — The K.M.B. Foreign Mission Board. 

RECOMMENDATION OF MENNONITE BRETHREN BOARD OF 
REFERENCE AND COUNSEL TO GENERAL CONFERENCE IN 
DINUBA, CALIFORNIA, NOVEMBER 24-29, 1945. 

In answer to the request of the K.M.B. Church in the matter of 
affiliation in foreign mission work, the Committee of Reference and 
Counsel recommends: (1) That in principle we heartily welcome the 
affiliation desired by the K.M.B. Conference; (2) that we recommend 
to the Conference that it authorize the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the M.B. Conference to work out in detail a basis for such 
collaboration. 

STATEMENT BY KRIMMER MENNONITE BRETHREN BOARD OF 
MISSIONS AT A JOINT MEETING OF THE TWO BOARDS IN 
HILLSBORO, KANSAS, MAY 8, 1946. 

Now that the war is over, the Foreign Mission Board, mis- 
sionaries and young workers are looking with new hope to the vast 
unevangelized fields abroad. We have been praying for peace, and 
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now that it is a reality we are facing a great missionary challenge. A 
number of missionary candidates are either ready, or are preparing 
for the foreign mission field. The Lord is calling our young people to 
different fields of work, especially to China, India and South 
America. The foreign mission Board regrets that outside of north 
China, we have no other field to offer to those whom God is calling 
to preach the Gospel. The questions under consideration are: 

1. How can we as a conference best reach beyond the 
boundaries of our present sphere of influence and work? 

2. What can we as a conference do to facilitate our missionary 
candidates to go to the field that God calls them? 

The foreign mission board acknowledges the inability to meet the 
great missionary challenge under the prevailing conditions. 

The foreign mission board is aware of the well-established and 
approved work of the Mennonite Brethren Conference in India, 
Africa and at present is opening a new work in South America. 

We are one in the fundamental doctrines of the Holy Scriptures, 
and have the same missionary objective, and in unity there is 
strength; we the Foreign Mission Board are prepared to make the 
following recommendation to the K.M.B. Conference. 

Recommendation : 

That the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Conference make an at- 
tempt to affiliate with the Mennonite Brethren Conference on 
foreign missions in India, Africa, China, South America and other 
fields. 

Possible Working Basis: 

1. That the Mennonite Brethren Conference receive Krimmer 
Mennonite Brethren Missionary candidates on their mission 
fields. 

2. That the missionary candidates accepted by the Krimmer 
Mennonite Brethren mission board be permitted to go to the 
field where God had called them. 

3. That the Krimmer Mennonite Foreign Mission Board support 
their missionaries sent to the Mennonite Brethren fields. 

4. That the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Conference receive 
missionary candidates of the Mennonite Brethren Conference 
desiring to work on the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Con- 
ference fields under the same conditions. 

5. That we desire mutual exchange or representation on the 
Foreign Mission Board of the Mennonite Brethren 
Conference. 

6. That we suggest missionaries of the two conferences be ex- 
amined to mutual satisfaction. 

7. That the sacraments be practiced as heretofore. 

8. That the foreign mission activities of the respective con- 
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ferences be considered as one work and be supported with 
prayers and offerings. 

STATEMENT BY MENNONITE BRETHREN BOARD OF FOREIGN 
MISSIONS AS A BASIS FOR COLLABORATION 

Be it agreed: 

1 . That the Board of Foreign Missions of the Mennonite Brethren 
Church accepts the principles of collaboration worked out by 
the Foreign Missions Board of the Krimmer Mennonite 
Brethren Church. 

2. That the missionary candidates from each conference are free 
to apply for foreign mission service to either Board and for 
any of our fields, placing their application with that Board 
under whose charge the field to which the candidate desires 
to go is operating, and under whom the candidate will be sent 
out. 

3. That each conference assumes full financial responsibility for 
its own workers, including a prorated field building, mainten- 
tance, and operating expense. 

4. That churches of either conference be open to deputation 
work. Offerings at such occasions flow into the mission 
treasury of the church which is thus visited. 

5. That whenever missionary candidates or the mission work of 
the sister conference is under consideration, the sister con- 
ference is to be represented by one voting delegate from its 
mission board. 

A.K. Wiens, chairman of the K.M.B. Board of Foreign Missions, 

responded affirmatively to this proposal on June 5, 1946. 


B. 14 — KMB FOREIGN MISSIONS PRINCIPLES APPROVED AT 
1958 CONFERENCE 

1 . Program of Foreign Missions is to be integrated with the Men- 
nonite Brethren General Conference Board of Foreign Missions 
Program. 

2. The M.B. accept in total our present supported missionaries. 

3. That the Mennonite Brethren Conference accepts our total 
missionary program and that missionaries now serving under in- 
dependent boards (T.E.A.M., S.I.M., M.A.F.) continue thereunder. 

4. That missionaries continue to serve as long as they agree with 
principles and policies of the merged conferences. 

5. That two members of our constituency serve on the merged 
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board for nine years. 

6. That our K.M.B. churches accept responsibility for 
wholehearted support of the total missionary program. 

7. After a certain specified deadline, as agreed to by both mis- 
sion boards, applications for missionary service will be considered 
only when the applicant desires to go to the M.B. or K.M.B. fields. 

8. Both mission boards will agree on a date when our K.M.B. 
Foreign Missions treasury will be transferred to the M.B. trasury, and 
thereafter our mission funds will be forwarded and entrusted to the 
merged treasury at Mennonite Brethren headquarters in Hillsboro. 


B. 15 — DISTRIBUTION OF KMB MISSIONARIES/FINANCES IN 
1954 


Disbursements 

PERU FIELD 

Rev. and Mrs. Sylvester Dirks Allowance $1,629.60 

Children Allowance 900.00 

Personal Gifts 312.00 

For Boat 427.27 

Total $3,268.87 

Rev. and Mrs. Joe Walter Allowance 1,629.60 

Children Allowance 400.00 

Total 2,029.60 

Rev. and Mrs. Joe Walter Allowance 1,629.60 

Children Allowance 150.00 

Personal Gifts 372.86 

Mileage 100.00 

For Boat 250.00 

Total 2,502.46 

Rev. and Mrs. Paul Friesen Allowance 1,629.60 

Children Allowance 135.00 

Personal Gifts 791.86 

Total 2,556.46 
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Station Funds 2,300.00 

Bethany School 100.00 

Passage, Custom and Duty for Walters and Friesens 2,481.79 
Language School, House Rent, Household Goods . . . 1,339.08 
Passage from Lima to Atalaya for Friesens 170.00 

Total 6,390.87 

(Total for Peru $16,748.26) 

M. B. FIELD 

Rev. and Mrs. Arnold Prieb Allowance 1,455.00 

Children Allowance 800.00 

Gifts for Projector 90.00 

Station Funds 1,000.00 

Total 3,345.00 

N. C. FIELD 

Mrs. P.H. Siemens Allowance 814.80 

Floyd Siemens Allowance 100.00 

Rev. Rockford Hatten Allowance 300.00 

Rev. Rondo Horton Allowance 420.00 

Ticket for Mrs. P.H. Siemens 175.00 

Tickets for Janet and Kay Hofer 104.55 

Mileage to North Carolina for Rev. G. Classen 118.40 

Total 2,032.75 

MISSIONARY AVIATION FELLOWSHIP 

Mrs. and Mrs. Jim Lomheim Allowance 1,680.00 

Children Allowance 250.00 

Total 1,930.00 

THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE MISSION 

Rebecca Glanzer Allowance 1,160.00 

Betty Ratzlaff Allowance 1,800.00 

Rev. and Mrs. Kenneth Munger Allowance 3,450.00 

Personal Gifts 778.88 

Passage 1,200.00 

Mileage 150.00 

Total 8,538.88 

Rev. and Mrs. Clifford Ratzlaff Allowance 1,395.00 

Personal Gifts 5.00 

For Aluminum Room 210.00 

Mileage 213.20 

Passage 59.31 

Total 1,882.51 
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Rev. and Mrs. Bruce Wakelin Allowance 600.00 

Personal Gifts 35.00 

Total 635.00 

Dr. and Mrs. Maynard Seamen Allowance 3,024.00 

Personal Gifts 45.00 

Passage 50.00 

Total 3,119.00 

(Total for TEAM $14,175.39) 

SUDAN INTERIOR MISSION 

Rev. and Mrs. Virgil Kleinsasser Allowance 2,800.00 

Children Allowance 250.00 

Personal Gifts 547.41 

Total 3,597.41 

Linda Kasper Allowance 1,400.00 

Personal Gift 10.00 

Total 1,410.00 

Mary Wollman Allowance 1,400.00 

Helen Vetter Allowance 1,400.00 

Ina King Allowance 1,400.00 

Personal Gift 256.95 

Total 1,650.95 

Valla Vee Benedict Allowance 1,000.00 

Personal Gift 5.00 

Mileage 60.75 

Total 1,065.75 

(Total for SIM $10,530.11) 

OTHER FUNDS PAID OUT 

African Native Training 50.00 

Slavic Gospel Association 50.00 

Interdenominational Foreign Mission Association 10.00 

British Foreign Bible Society 50.00 

Bethany Bible Institute 5.00 

American Bible Society 5.00 

U.S. Treasury for Rev. Joe Walter 68.44 

Brotherhood Mutual Life Insurance for 

Rev. Paul Friesen 102.49 

Rev. and Mrs. Don Rubish 218.78 

Crocker Anglo Bank Loan 116.57 
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Retirement Funds 543.60 

Crocker Anglo Bank Loan 3,500.00 

Pine Hill, Printing Prayer Cards 103.75 

Pine Hill, Printing Letter Heads 12.70 

Wm. Tschetter for “Christian witness” 

Air Mail to Missionaries 239.67 

Total 5,076.00 



APPENDIX D 
Charts and graphs 
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C. 1 — GEOGRAPHIC EXPANSION OF MENNONITE BRETHREN 
MISSIONS, 1894-1981 


1895 

1900 

1905 

1910 

1915 

1920 

1925 

1930 

1935 

1940 

1945 

1950 

1955 

1960 

1965 

1970 

1975 

1980 

1985 


■ 1894 — Post Oak, Olkla. (Comanche Indians) 




1898 - India 

1900 — North Carolina (American blacks) 
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1919 — South China 
1921 — Mongolia (Chinese) 


1937 — Lawton View, Okla. (Hispanics) 
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1. Integrated with Southern District Conference in 1958. 

2. Recognized as an official district of the U.S. Conference in 1971. 

3. Closed to missions in 1951. One missionary chose to stay. 

4. Closed to missions in 1949. 

5. Integrated with Southern District Conference in 1955. 

6. Radio work with station HCJB. 

7. Short-term missionary to Choco Indians in Panama begun 
without conference support in 1959. 

8. With The Evangelical Alliance Mission. 

9. Recognized as an official district of the U.S. Conference in 1971. 

10. Carryover from KMB missions program with merger. 

1 1 . Carryover from KMB missions program with merger, with Sudan 
Interior Mission. 

12. Two seminary teachers for one year. 

13. With Mennonite Central Committee. 

14. With Sudan Interior Mission. 

15. With PIPKA (Muria Synod, begun as early as 1917). 

16. With Christoffel Blindenmission. 
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C. 2 — FINANCIAL RESPONSE TO MENNONITE BRETHREN 
MISSIONS, 1881-1981 

4,000,000 
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1981 
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C. 3 — MENNONITE BRETHREN MISSION WORKERS, 
1885-1981 


YEAR 

RUSSIAN 

MB 

N. 

AMERICAN 

MB 

KRIMMER 

MB 

TOTAL 

MISSIONARIES 

CHRISTIAN 

SERVICE 

WORKERS 

TOTAL 

WORKERS 

1885 

2 



2 


2 

1890 

2 



2 


2 

1895 

2 

2 


4 


4 

1900 

6 

8 

2 

16 


16 

1905 

10 

9 

4 

23 


23 

1910 

13 

12 

3 

28 


28 

1915 

*15 

13 

4 

32 


32 

1920 


24 

8 

32 


32 

1925 


28 

8 

36 


36 

1930 


29 

7 

36 


36 

1935 


28 

14 

42 


42 

1940 


31 

12 

43 


43 

1945 


50 

9 

59 


59 

1950 


139 

13 

152 


152 

1955 


219 

22 

241 


241 

1960 


* * ** 

* * 

256 


256 

1965 




205 


205 

1966 




224 


224 

1969 




224 

92 

344 

1972 




140 

91 

231 

1975 




154 

74 

228 

1978 




152 

61 

213 

1981 




151 

14 

165 


* Since funds could no longer be sent out of Russia, the mission of 
the Russian Mennonite Brethren was integrated with the American 
Baptist Missionary Union 

** Mennonite Brethren and Krimmer Mennonite Brethren merged. 
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C. 4 — MENNONITE BRETHREN FOREIGN MISSIONS, 1981 


Country 

When 

work 

began 

We work in cooperation with < 

Mennonite Brethren 
Conference of Austria 

Type 

of 

work 

Membership 
(approx.) i 

personnel 
it June 1 84 

Austria 

1951 

+ 

■ 

254 

6 M 
6 GNC 

Germany 

1951 

Mennonite Brethren 
Conference of Germany 


+ 

■ 

815 

12 M 
2 GNC 



Spain 

1976 

Mennonite Brethren 
Church of Spain 


+ 

■ 

10 

7 M 
1 GNC 

USSR. 

1957 

_i 

Mennonite Brethren Communications 
(Winnipeg) via radio 

, 

o 

25.000 

=4 

2 M 

==== A 

Afghanistan 

1969 

International Assistance 
Mission 


• 

- 4 

2 M 

Bangladesh 

1974 

Mennonite Central Committee 


• 


1 M 

India 

1889 

— Mennonite Brethren 
Conference of India 
— Trans World Radio 
— Evangelical Fellowship 
of India 


+ 

■ 

A 

25.000 + 

8 M 
2 CS 

Indonesia 

1975 

Muria Mennonite Synod 


■ 


2 M 

Japan 

1950 

Mennonite Brethren 
Conference of Japan 


+ 

■ 

1.400 

9 M 
2 MAP 

Nepal 

1968 

The Evangelical Alliance 
Mission 


• 


2 M. 1 CS 

Pakistan 



1981 

Missions Services 


• 

2 M. 1 CS 

2 M 

China 

1982 | 

China Educational Exchange 


▼ j 


2 MAP j 

Botswana 


Africa Inter-Mennonite Mission 


■ 


2 M 

Nigeria 


Sudan Interior Mission 


▼ 


1 M 

Zaire 

1920 

L= 

Mennonite Brethren 
Conference of Zaire 

. 

▼ 

■ A 

• 

35.000 

L__ 

20 M 
7 CS 

L_= 

Brazil 

1945 

— Portuguese MB Convention 
— German MB Associaton 


+ 

■ 

1.500 

1.600 

13 M 
4 GNC 

Colombia 

[ 1945 

Mennonite Brethren 
Conference of Columbia 


+ 

■ 

T 

1.100 

9 M 
2 GNC 

Ecudor 

1953 

HCJB. Gospel radio 

. 

o 


3 M 

Panama 

1959 

United Evangical Church 
of Panama 


■ 

• 

A 

500 

2 M 

3 CS 

Paraguay 

1945 

Spanish and German-speaking 
Mennonite Brethren Conferences 


+ 

■ 

1200 (G) 
900 (S) 

8 M 

( 3 GNC 

Peru 

1950 



— Wycliffe Bible Translators 
— South America Mission 
— Swiss Indian Mission 


• 

■ 

A 

700 

(est.) 

5 M 
8 MAP 

Mexico 

1950 

— Independent church 
— Missions Services 


+ • 
■ 

▼ 

85 

7 M 

Uruguay 

1 1967 

Mennonite Brethren 
Conference of Uruguay 

. 

+ 

■ 

170 

1 

4 M. 2 FV 

1 


North America: 3 M (Sudan Interior Mis- 
sion). 2 M (Missionary Aviation Fellowship). 


+ 

Church planting evangelism 

M 

— Missionaries 

■ 

Theological leadership training 

GNC 

— Good News Corps 

• 

Medical 

CS 

— Christian Services 

A 

Agriculture Industrial development 

FV 

— Fraternal Visitor 

▼ 

Education 

MAP 

— Missionary Assistance 

O 

Radio 


Program 
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C. 5 — GROWTH OF MENNONITE BRETHREN MEMBERSHIP, 
1966-1981 


Area 

1966 

1969 

1972 

1975 

1978 

1981 

Africa 

(Zaire) 

8,689 

9,205 

9,000 + 

15,900 

19,586 

23,000* 

Canada 

15,807 

16,236 

17,265 

18,557 

19,349 

22,000 

Europe 

188 

308 

455 

580 

825 

960 

India 

20,148 

20,000 

25,000 

25,000’ 

25,000’ 

25,000* 

Japan 

480 

545 

700 

787 

868 

1,200 

Russia 




22,000* 

22,000* 

22,000* 

Latin 

America 

2,681 

3,056 

3,254 

6,694 

7,469 

10,500 

U.S. 

14,283 

15,139 

16,030 

16,064 

16,956 

18,000 


Accurate statistics not available 
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Board of Missions and Services, 58-59, 
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Wuerttemberg), 22. 
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cal), 24. 

Evangelism, MB conceptions of, 166. 
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125. 
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Fast, Martin, 150. 

Fernheim Mission Association, see Licht den 
Indianern. 
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Flaming, H.H., 44. 

Foreign Missions Guiding Principles and 
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Friesen, Abram (missionary), 36-37, 39, 87, 
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Churches of North America, structure of, 
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General Conference Relief Committee, 56, 
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temberg), 22. 
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24. 

Hiebert, Cornelius N., 125. 

Hiebert, Nicholas N., 44, 46, 55, 86, 87, 110, 
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Hiebert, Peter C., 44, 60. 

Hoffman, Gottlieb Wilhelm, 22. 
Hohenacker, 11. 

Holy Spirit, missions and the, 52-53, 161. 
Home mission endeavors (KMB), 155. 
Huebert, Abram (missionary), 37, 39. 
Hyderabad (India), 134. 
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Ikeda City (Japan) mission center, 145-146. 
India, MB mission endeavors in, 36-39, 87, 
102, 131-1.34. 

Indians of North America, see North 
American Indians. 

Indigenization, 182-183. 

Indonesia, MB mission endeavors in, 18, 
146. 

Inner Mongolia, KBM mission endeavors in, 
138, 153-154. 

J 

Jansz, Pieter (missionary), 19-20. 

Jansz, Pieter Anthonie (missionary), 20. 
Janzen, Aaron A. (missionary), 138-139, 
162. 

Janzen, Abraham Ewell, 47. 

Japan, MB mission endeavors in, 145-146. 
Jews in Russia, MB mission endeavors 
among, 11. 

Judson, Adoniram (missionary), 24. 
Jung-Stilling, 11, 16-17. 

K 

Kafumba mission field (Zaire), 138-139, 
140-141. 

Kajiji mission field (Zaire), 138-139, 140-141. 
142 

Kansu province (North China), 137. 

Kargel, J.W., 34. 

Kehler, Johann (missionary), 35. 

Kentucky, KMB mission endeavors in, 151. 
Kief (North Dakota), Mennonite Brethren 
congregation in, 126. 

Kikwit mission field (Zaire), 142. 

Kohfeld, Heinrich (missionary), 130. 
Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Church, 42, 
88, 121, 126, 129, 143, 149; merge with 
Mennonite Brethren Church, 155-160. 
Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Church, mis- 
sion endeavors of the, 149-157. 

L 

Lang, Jakob, 11. 

Lange, Peter R., 44. 

Lange, Wilhelm, 18. 

Latin America, MB mission endeavors in, 
142-144. 

Latin America Mennonite Brethren Con- 
ference, 126. 

Lenzman, August, 18. 

Licht den Indianern (Light to the Indians), 
142, 143. 

Liebig, August (missionary), 25. 


Light and Hope Mission Society, 129, 151. 
Lindl, Ignaz, 10, 11. 

Linz (Austria), MB mission center in, 145. 
Lohrenz, Henry W., 44, 47, 142. 

M 

McPherson College, 110. 

Madiga Christians (India), 38. 

Madrid, MB mission endeavors in, see Spain, 
MB mission endeavors in. 

Mahbubnagar (India), 134. 

Mala Christians (India), 38. 

Manual of Operation, 116. 

Maplesden, R., 38. 

Menno Simons, see Simons, Menno. 
Mennonite Brethren Church, birth of, 8-9; 
influence of German Baptists upon, 25-26, 
27, 131; influence of German pietism upon, 
9, 34, 175; influence of American 

evangelicalism upon, 27. 

Mennonite Brethren and proselytism among 
Russian people, 29, 30. 

Mennonite Brethren migrations to the 
United States, 41; to Canada, 41. 
Mennonite Brethren Mission Union, 87. 
Mennonite Brethren missions, theology of, 
see Missions, theology of. 

Mennonite Brethren missions, philosophy 
of, see Missions, philosophy of. 

Mennonite Central Committee, 60, 61-63, 
145. 

Mennonite Disaster Service (MDS), 60. 
Mennonite Economic Development Associa- 
tion (MEDA), 60. 

Mennonite Mutual Aid (MMA), 60. 
Mennonites, settlement in the Ukraine, 7-8. 
Mennonitische Rundschau (periodical), 121. 
Mexico, MB mission endeavors in, 143, 144. 
Mission Administrative Committee, 80, 
114-115. 

Mission, TX, MB mission endeavors in, 126. 
Missionaries, appointment and training of, 
105-110; terms of service of, 110-111; rela- 
tionship to Board, 111-116, 181; relationship 
to sending churches, 179-182. 

Missionary Church (denomination), 153. 
Missionary Council, 112-114. 

Missions and Anabaptists, see Anabaptists, 
mission endeavors of. 

Missions and crises, 163. 

Missions and national (younger) churches, 
74-82, 161, 181-186. 

Missions and giving, 180. 

Missions, general structure and strategy in, 
85-120, 181-186. 

Missions mandate, see Missions, theology of. 
Missions, methodology in, 172-186. 
Missions, philosophy of, 54-83, 96-98. 
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Missions, paternalism in, 73. 

Missions, study and research, 4. 

Missions, revival of interest in (among Men- 
nonites in Russia), 16. 

Missions, theology of, 43-54, 67-68, 165-168, 
170-176. 

Moravian Brethren, mission endeavors of, 
16; influence of their teachings upon Men- 
nonites, 16-17. 

Moritz, 24. 

Muria Christian Church of Indonesia (Gerja 
Kristen Muria Indonesia), see United Muria 
Christian Church (Indonesia). 

N 

Nalgonda mission field (India), 36-39. 
National conferences (MB), 161-162. 
Netherlands East Indies, see Indonesia. 
Neufeld, Elizabeth, 133. 

Neustadt (W. Germany) mission center, 145. 
North American Indians, MB mission 
endeavors among, 86, 129-130. 

North Carolina, KMB mission endeavors in, 
151-152. 

North Carolina, MB mission endeavors in, 
126. 

North Carolina District Conference (KMB), 
152. 

North China, MB mission endeavors in, see 
China, mission endeavors in. 

O 

Ohrloff Mennonite Church, 17. 

Oncken, Johannes G., 19, 25. 

Osaka (Japan) mission field, 145-146. 
Ostjaken, see Yakuts. 

Overseas Missionary Fellowship, 70. 

Ozarks (Arkansas), KMB mission endeavors 
in the, 155. 

P 

Panama, MB mission endeavors in the, 
143-144. 

Pankratz, J.H. (missionary), 44, 110, 133, 
136. 

Paraguay, MB mission endeavors in, 
142-143. 

Paterson, Dr., 10. 

Peniel Bible School, see Winkler Bible 
School (Winkler, MB). 

Penner, Johann A. (missionary), 39. 
Pension Treasury, 119. 

Peru, KMB mission endeavors in, 154. 
Peru, MB mission endeavors in, 143. 
Peters, George W., 143. 


Peters, Helena (missionary), 35. 

Peters, Johann (missionary), 35-36. 

Pietists of Brenkenhofswalde (W. Prussia), 
17. 

Pine Ridge Indian Reservation (South 
Dakota), MB mission endeavors on, 127. 
Priebe, Arnold (missionary), 156. 
Proselytism and missions, see Mennonite 
Brethren and proselytism among Russian 
people. 

Q 

Quebec, MB mission endeavors in, 126. 

R 

Rayseyer, Rev., 129. 

Regehr, Gerhard (elder), 44. 

Reimer, Adolf (teacher), 31, 33. 

Reimer, Gerhard, 140. 

Rejoice (periodical), 54. 

Rheinische Mission, 20. 

Rochester Baptist Seminary, see Baptist 
Theological Seminary (Rochester, NY). 
Roman Catholic evangelicals in Russia, 10. 
Russian Baptists, see Baptists in Russia. 
Russian Conference of Baptized Christians 
(Baptists), birth of, 34. 

Russian Manifesto (1763), 29. 

Russian people, MB mission endeavors 
among, 7-8, 29-36. 

S 

Sailer, Johann Michael, 10. 

St. Petersburg Society, see Bible Society of 
Russia. 

Saltet, 11, 24. 

Samojeden (tribal people in Russia), 35. 
Schellenberg, Abram (elder), 44, 86. 
Schlatter, Wilhelm (missionary), 24. 
Schmitt, Jakob (author), 17. 

Sendbote (periodical), 128. 

Serbulenko, Matvey, 30. 

Shantung-Honan mission field (West China), 
138, 152. 

Shensi province (North China), 137. 

Shong Hong (Fukien, China), 136. 

Simons, Menno, and missions, 14-15. 

South America, MB missions endeavors in, 
142-144. 

South Chihli Mission (Los Angeles), 137, 
152. 

South China, MB mission endeavors in, 57, 
135-137. 

South Texas, MB mission endeavors in, 142. 
Spain, MB mission endeavors in, 146. 
Speer, Robert E., 49, 52. 
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Spener, Philip Jakob, 11. 

Sprunger, J.A. 129. 

Steffens, August (missionary), 129. 
Stundismus, in Russia, 11-12. 

Sudan Interior Mission, 152. 

Suderman, Anna, 133. 

Sukkau, Heinrich P. (missionary), 32. 
Sumatra, Dutch Mennonite missions in, 18, 
20 . 

Suriapet mission field (India), 39. 

Syrjanen (tribal people in Russia), 35. 
Szechuan (W. China), KMB mission 
endeavors in, 154. 

T 

Tapanuli (Sumatra) mission center, 20. 
Telugus (India), MB mission endeavors 
among, 129, 132. 

Tent evangelism among Russian people, 
32-33. 

Thielman, Henry G. (missionary), 145. 
Thomssen, G.D. (missionary), 128-129. 
Thrust evangelism, 103-104, 163. 
Tiramalonah, Darla (missionary), 129. 
Toews, John B., 47. 

Tungus (tribal people in Russia), 35. 

U 

Umsiedler (W. Germany), MB mission 
endeavors among, 145. 

Unger, Abram (elder), 30. 

United Muria Christian Church (Indonesia), 
83, 146. 

United Theological Seminary (St. 
Petersburg), 31. 

Unruh, Abraham H., 44. 

Unruh, Heinrich (missionary), 39. 

Urban mission endeavors (MB), see City mis- 
sion endeavors (MB). 

Uruguay, MB mission endeavors in, 143, 
144. 

V 

Veraswamy (national missionary), 38. 

Voth, Heinrich (elder), 44, 46. 

Voth, H.S., 44. 

Voth, J.H., 44, 110. 

Voth, Tobias, 16, 17. 

W 
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MiETHRcn muflons 


The Mennonite Brethren, representing a small segment of the 
Christian world, have been strongly involved in missionary outreach 
throughout their history. This volume is the exciting and challenging 
story of the beginnings of a mission to the world. It encompasses some 
120 years during which a relatively small group of churches sought to 
reach around the globe with the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Scripture teaches that ‘where there is no vision, the people perish. ’ 
This volume, the third in a missions series, is the history of a people 
of vision. Dr. Peters traces for us the vision which, more than any 
other, bound the Mennonite Brethren and Krimmer Mennonite 
Brethren churches into a single conference and a united mission effort. 
Other agencies and matters have helped to unite the churches in con- 
certed action, but none has so encapsulated the vision and energies of 
the Mennonite Brethren as has mission. 

This volume is not a complete report of the foreign ministries of 
the Mennonite Brethren, but rather a picture of the development of mis- 
sion within the structure of brotherhood; the awakening and nurture of 
mission interest; the theology, philosophy, organization, legislation, 
administration and expansion of the foreign missionary enterprise. 



Dr. George W. Peters is a well-known specialist in mis- 
sions. He has served on the Mennonite Brethren Board of 
Missions and Services for many years and has helped in the 
formulation of many mission principles. Until recently he 
was Professor of Missions at Dallas Theological Seminary; 
now retired, he serves as consultant and speaker on mis- 
sions to many groups around the world. 


